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NOTE ON TILANSLITERATION 


The system followed iti the tiaosliteTaTion of Sanskrit words is tliat 
approved by the Royal Aaiatac Society la 1923. The same system 
haa also been, observed in transhteraung Bengali words with the 
following exceptions — 

(1) The inherent vowel has been generally neglected in cases 
where it is mute in Bengali pronuneiation 

(2) Bengali proniinciafcjon does not distinguish betwoea the 
labial b and the semovxiwel v except when the latter is irrimediutoly 
preceded by another consonant, and so, as a rule, iiitranniiteratmg 
gcnumely Tlengali words, it is only in this Utter case that tho 
somi-vowcl has been rcprcsonccd by n There arc, however, a few 
words such as i^iva, V''ai?nava, etc., and sonic wifExea like mtf, 
which ate fanniur to IDnglish readers in. this form nml it has 
seemed best m such cases to adhere to tbo ordinary spelling 

(3) Some Bengali family names anch as Tagore, Bancrji, 
Mukliorji, etc., have been written m the ojunvoutional BngHsli 
form instead of Thukur. Bilnarp, Muldvarji, etc 
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FOREWORD 


I BffiLiEVE my present work on tlie Bengali drama, kowever 
imperfect and inadequate, meets a long-felt need Being first 
in the field, I am aware of the limitations under wHoh I had to 
work I do not say that there have been no previous attempts 
at all to deal with this subject, but no historical account worthy 
of the name existed, at least none that I could profitably lay 
hands on But I fully expect that there will be many in 
the future who 'will follow it up and perhaps deal with it more 
extensively, having in possession lutheito imdiscovorcd facts, 
and T venture to think that they could safely depond on ray 
work Although this book contains matter for historians, 
it IS not HO ranch an attempt from an orfcJiodox historical stand - 
pomt as a, direct criticism of what I consider to be genuinoly 
dramatic in the iitoratuio of Bengal, past or present. 

I have brought the acooimb of the raodern Bengali drama right 
up to and in my concluding chapter, I have referred to 
inflnencoB and tendencies which arc in operation to-day. I have 
criticized freely and without prejudice the metliods and practices 
of tho theatres of the old school and have also made constructive 
suggestions to those of the now bchool, drawing their attention 
to what has been achieved and is being practised by the most 
advanced and modern thwitrca in England, America, and Europe, 
In fact, my work throughout has boon on comparative linos, 
and I tlioiight that it was right tliat it should bo bo, because 
tho raodorn drama in Bengal la the <Urect outcome of European 
influences. No doubt, the story of a modern Bengali play is 
perfectly indigo'nous, the atmosphere is thoroughly typical of 
Bengal and the language also is the vernacular, hut the theatre 
as an institution, with its appendages and appurtenances, is an, 
importation fiom tho West. I see no shame in admittmg that. 
Bnt certainly the shame will be if, for any reason, the Bengali 
theatre should twist backwards and fall behmd. There is not 
quite as yet a complete harmony between a Bengali play and 
its setting, because the synthesis which can only result from 
complete assimilation and not meaningless imitation;, ia yet to 
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rOBWOKl) 

be attoorl I earniot belp cnticimija: iihe UKuleca {ifjifvalj 
stage for its ]adc of realirtm in prodnoiiun oh well tfudmiqne 
Wliereae the Europt«in atoge has ah'O^eliiro’ too rjiufili of it, for 
which nowadays cwwi a <)cMu;e is nocosHarjj the ihnsjfali stiige 
shows almost a total abaonce of it. Beit this is just so Hcrioiw 
a defect as the piepondaDincti of talk over iict-ioo in Hcagah 
prodtictions The text of a play, no tlouhfc, has to bo «cb down 
in words , hut the theatre is mt UtcratUKi md w(wdfl am nof 
everything m a successful play, Moveniciii and iwtion ,irt' not 
merely accessories to the test, hnt vital factors. Ko drama u 
possible without them. Action need not ho mcrolv cjctexnal, 
but it would have to bo visible, audilde, and iuirlligiblB, I 
cannot emphasize this point too strongly on Bcngaii playwrights. 
They, should not be on toj) of the theatre all tho time. They 
must not hamper oc burden at with t<ixt «bieii caumn, he 
artist! cahy expi cased wd.li eye, voice, gesture, or motion. 
Absduiely the hrst question to ask uhcmi- a play shtnild bo 
whether it is good for tihe theatre. If il i» not, iben it i« not a 
good;pky. In Bengal, tlrama will not reach ith Idglnvst point 
of excellence unices its makors follow the iudiHpeJiwiblci principloa 
and standards of stago-craft. 

CAriovraA. 

36tk March, 3 m 



THE BENGALI DRAMA 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCfl’ION 

CHAFTEli X 

Tina Kbiation op 'wil Y/vrR(X w Tirts Aki'ibm'i' Irltan Drawa 

Tile druniatic luX', iiJio a)) othftf gwiit human dwcovwjlA'f, is 
the rofiult of ft long sonoR of innovatjonp ami nxpnnmcutb’. fe 
ewlufjon in a procfw of coniiniwiut growth liom tbo irngnJer 
ami formloMM typoH to t.h« more roioilar ami fJennitOj and of 
gradual tmnBition from tho M‘mx>lo and cnido to tho moro oomplrx 
ami fimVlK'd. Ihdort.imatcly, tho links botwaon iho dilToroot 
sfeigos of tho gradual gtowth mid tlcvnlopinent of tho drama in 
Bengal at« broken and obsouro. Tho YniPna of Bengal, they 
exist to-day, arc ovidontly a voty old typo of popular play X’hey 
may jiossibly have iinoally cloacondod from similar dmmiiio 
reprpsonlati(jop and folk-jdays cuxrrnt in the oarljost jioriod of 
Iliiidu history or oven in a period before recoedod history begins. 
But no d(H'h?iTO lustoiical faota can bo broughi. forward to 
corroborate cither supposition. "Wliofcher in Bengali Yatrfis are 
a direefc continuation of the ancient Yudic drama or whether 
they arc connected with tho dramatic activities of a ronoh latar 
tmwi has been the subject of mneh discussion among various 
Xndologiats. hlr. E, lb fioirwite thinks that “ even the Yedic 
age knew Yairas, a venerable heirloom of Aryan anti<piity. 
The igods of the l^gveda waro hymned in choirf procossions. 
Some of the Samvada-hymtis re-echo the rude mirth of the 

^ Por n neii| 0 )rt|rtic>n of the Yg.f rg see Chap, IV* pjj, S0~2. 
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primitive Yatra-dances ” ^ Dr. Ilcrtol “ regimN tlie "VTitrSa of 
Bengal aa comtituting a disliinct atago in ilto evolution of liidiau 
drama. In lus view, the begimn’ngH of tlio draniti in India are 
to be Bought m the dramatic rituals connoeiiod with Vodio hymns 
and dialogues and a later stage m the devolopmeut is tt) he found 
m the SupamadMyn, which is manifestly a mueh lator Vetilio 
tert. The Yatras of Bengal would in this case repri'seut the 
form assumed by the Vedic drama in. the latest atage of its 
evolution Prolessor Max Miiller was one of the first Sanslcrit 
scholars to point out the connection of Indian drama, with tho 
dramatic rituals which are implicit in tho Vedic dialogue-hyesns. 
He conjectured that the “ dialogue was repeal, ed at saenhoes in 
honour of the Maiuts, or that possibly it was acted by two 
parties, one representing Tndra, the other tho Manite and Ihctr 
followers ” ® Ihofcasor Sylvain Udvi ■* supported Mas Mllllcr’s 
suggestions and added fhat the arts of dancmg and music were 
fuHy developed in the Vedic age Jn. 1 5)0h, ProfesBOt vou Kchruedex 
extended the ritual theory to support Iuh contmition tliat the 
Yatraa developed out of the cults of Hrspa-Vispu and Rudni" 
Siva originatmg from the same root as the Vedic dialogues and 
monologues ® Dr, A Berriedalc Keith,® however. In his Toeont 
history of the Sanskrit drama, entirely dismiascs the x itiud tiicory 
of the origin of drama in India Ho conieuda that tho drama fio 
rituals associated with Vedic dialogues and hymn.s are merely 
htuigical in character and not dramatic at all In the true sons®. 

The dramas of the ritual, tlierofora,” he tlunb, “ arc b a 
sense somewhat out of the mam line of tho dovclopmout, tif tho 
drama, and the popular side lias survived through the ages lu a 
roi^h way m the YatrSa well-known in Bengal, while tho refined 


‘ The Indian Theatre, p. 178, footnote, 

® Dr von .Johnnos Hortel “ Dtir Ureprung dog Indlsclien Di'amas und 
Epoa V%mva Orwnial JiMmal, voL ivlii, pp 8a fE. Mid 137 IT. ; B,Tid " ©or 
buparpadhySya em vediaohea Myatenum " ’ Vienna Onental Jourml, vel. xxiit. 
pp 273 ff ) ' 

* Max Mnller'e Version of the Sg PecZa, vol- i, p. 173, 

83* 18M " ■ ^‘‘'^hiOihigv.e 4e l'£cole des Emtea £nidm, FaBoioBte 

und MitxiuB im Eig V^da." Sw Vitma Onentaf Jmrml, 
PP ^ 270 fl. 

The Sammt Drama, part I, aeotioas 2 ami 3, pp. 1M3. 
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and sacerdotalized Vedic drama passed away without a direct 
descendant ” ^ 

The suggestion that the Yatraa of Bengal developed in close 
connection with the cult of Krspa has received very wide support. 
As early as 1 83B, Profosaor Horace Hayman Wilson wrote : 
“ The Yatra is generally the exhibition of some of the incidents 
in the youthful life of Krishna, maintamed also in extempore 
dialogue, hut interspersed with popular songs ” * He put the 
Yatra in the same category as similar popular dramatic repro- 
sentations of “ an inferior description m the “ vernacular 
dialects ” such as the Rasas ® of the Western Provinces of India. 
Lassen mentioned Jaydeh’s Gvta, Gobinda * as a characteristic 
type of the oldest Indian drama and suggested that it may have 
been recited with appropriate song and dance m the manner of 
the Rasa performances ® Lassen, however, makes no mention, 
of the Bengali Yatra J. L Klein ** regards Gita Gobmda as 
a kind of “ divme idyll ” or " a Mystery play of tiio Hindus ” 
and definitely connects it with titie Bengali Yatra and also 
approves of the suggestion that it was used to represent in 
suitable costume, song and dance the adventures of Krspa’a 
youth. ^ Dr. Ni^i Kanta Chattopadhyay, one of the first Bengali 
scholars to investigate the real nature of the Yatra, developed 
the theory of its probable origm in the Krspa cult into an 
elaborate thesis “ and attempted to show its close resemblance 
with the Mystery plays of the Middle Ages, Professor von 
Schroeder also mentioned G%ia Gohmda as entirely typical of the 

‘ Th& Sanshrxi Drama, p. 10. 

“ 'fhf -TAeaSre o/ ihe, Hiridua, vol. i, Introduction, pp. xt-xvi. 

” " Rasa *' k a variety of ballot in which the heroic and amorous incidotits 
in the life of and R£ma are acted and sung by men and women m 

1 ' (. C mo and with dramatic geetiUTOB. 

‘ Ju. '.ib II.- the earliest of BengaE poets — is supposed to have flouriBhod 
m the twelfth century BO., and belonged to the royal court of Lahemap Ben, 
It appears that VidySpati and. Chan^diia, who belonged to tho fourteenth 
century b.o , both acknowledged him as thoir literary predocossor OiUi, 
GobxMa is a poem in Sanskrit dealing with the love of Krwa and Itadha, 
Ml of nebJy poetic imageries and written in exquisitely melodioue alhtorative 
verses. Bor other particulars, see B. C. Batta : TH DvUratw of Bengal, 
pp. 12 fl. j and Bajanf KSnta Gupta : Jaydeb Cfiant 

' IndieiJis AlkrthmiahuitdB, vol li, 604-6, and vol iv, pp. 816-16. 

* Oesohiehie des Dramas, vol. iii, p, 61 . 

’ GmMcMe des Dmmm, vol. i, p, 97. 

* Thf. Y&trdu (tt the Popular Dramas of Mmgait. 
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Bengali Yatxa.^ In Mr. 15- P Bowwitz’s opiTiion .lU Vflt.rrwi W('re 
like ‘‘ sacreJ. operas . . tioquont-ly prodiw('t{ m oofuiod iuu 
With the religious processiona ot the Ki'tsltrutiniH.’’ ® fVofe.-tflor 
Sylvaia L6vi, in hia extremely illuminaWiig survey Uliulu 
drama, Le Iwlim. luUy approws «C tiui view whu h 

finds the origin of the Yatra in Kr^pa. worsliip. Be ^.lys! : " N.h's 
du Krishnaism, les yatrns sont xest/'os, pendant nne earwhn' 
d6]a longue dhme sifielo, M^ks 4 leur inapimtion originolUt ; le 
divin amaiifc des beigercs n'a jamais cohs<5 <Vm dtri; le h("'ron 
pi^fdre.” ® Dr. Karl Mantriup, one of the 'w-tdl known Kuropojui 
authorities on drama and stege-oraft, fmds it “ tiatUTnl io 
suppose that these popular religious plays nmrk ati oarHsir 
stage of development in the Indian drama than the i.i'iwUiioual 
art poems of the Middle Agoa, and to draw the ooneiusion that 
ancient Hccuk art. was chxsoly ooiinactecl willi the wm'shiji of 
Vishnu.”* “However/' ho adds, "wo cto md yei pf^titwi a 
definite proof that it is ao.” 

Attempts have lately boon matk to trace the origin of not only 
the Bengali YatiS hut the <iutlro Hanskrit drutna to the Kr^na’ 
?knu cult In Ifiyfl, Professor Mafidomdl made the following 
interesting observations ; “ Indian tradition d(\9rribes Bhamt a 
as having caused to bo acted l>eforo llm (loJs u play ripu'smding 
the ‘ svayamvara ’ of Laksmi, wHe of Vishmi, Tradahm further 
makes Krishna and his cowhordessos the sitfrttmg point (d 
‘Samgita/ a represontetiou coustiting f)f a mavlnre of aong, 
music, and dancing The ‘ GiiagovindiB in oonverued wilh 
Krishna and the modern Yatrik gfauirally repcmoiil from 
the life of that deity. Ktom hH tiik it seems likely that the 
Indian drama was developed ia connection wiii> tho cult of 
Vishnu-Krishna, and thftt tlie earheat anfutl lypi'eaciitatiojiH 
were, therefore, like the Mysteries of the Clrristian Middlo Age*®, 
a kind of religious plays, m which accura from th« legend of fctm 
God were enacted mainly with the aid of song and dance, supple^ 
mented with prose dialogue improvised by the pfirfnemerK.” * 


" Der aitMO’iruiUa ist getadzu mchU mh tine verftiti.w't& YSioT, " , JtiAimt 
lAtemtnr md Cmtif m StMonacMr MrOwkUmg, p, hSO 

f'’ ^ Jndim, ti. JiO't. 

. Art in A?ic,tmtait4 Modem vol, i, », 4. 

® ifwforjr ofScrnkTiiAitteraium. p. 347. 
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Professor MacdonoH’s suggestions, tlicnigh apparenflp based 
xtpon c.oiijectiirai a/jd uiitriMtworiJiy evidouee, })a.ve foxind 
vigorous approval from imvny modern scliolars wlio jiavc tried 
i.o sinijifcment tliom wif,h more ax'.cuTaic and idstorical data 
Prolt'ssor Keitb, docs not tkmk it pt'oliaTblc tlxat drama 
could kavo tinginatf'il in tko Vedie period, hc’Jievcs, on. tko 
contniry, that it must kavo ilevelopcd in connection with. &$na~ 
Vispu worship at a muck later period of Hindu liietory and that 
it was through the use of epic leeitations the latent possibilities 
of drama were evoked and the literary form created/* ^ Professor 
Keith, rests his view mainly on a passh.gc in the Maliabha^Ki 
of the iamons Indian grammaTOn Patahjali, In this passage 
Patahjali is clucidiiiiug the moanmg of vhc commont, made by 
Katyayana on Paiiim’s rule (TfJ. i, 26) which pernuts one to 
describe paat evont.a as d they were present. Fatanjali says 
that siuih a rule is jitstUiable, heezme tko acte though not 
actually hoiug done at the moment, arc iioing vividly dcsonbed. 
For example, when wo say, “ He cam^es the death of Katisa,” 
or “ Ifo oausos tlio binding of BiilT/* we arc speaking of things 
belonging to remote pdt,t and yet- things which may be set forth 
vividly in one oC tiie following three ways ; JCmtly, the 
Soblmnikas or SSaiiblukaH ® represem ao<8 Uko the killing of 
K«r‘n<5a or binding of Pall in dumb pantomme nt tableaux ; 
seciitidly, the painters draw pictures, describing .such sennas on 
canva-s ; thirdly, the Drautidkas, dividing themselves into two 
parties, one on tlie .side of ICrspa «atid the other on that of KaiifSa, 
and wearing two dilferent colours like rod and blaok. tdl in 
words the various iucidonta ooiinectod with ihe story. So this 
explanation of Patahjali’s passage in the Malwhh^ijo. proves 
the oxistenco of drama in India, at hast in some rudimentary 
form, to far back as 140 b.c., which is commonly believed to be 

* J'fi* /Srwkf^i Omrmfi, p. 27 

* PtcfeSBor Li’idwfi takoa ilia ww t.liat SftUtlukSs U9ficl_ only to explain 

fthaiioiv pj»ys to Iho uuduaieo fseft fUlaanffsbankMe der Kd'>dgl- Ahid^m» der 
IkMsan. Aeto/iw Jdfrlm, JOle, pp 698 it), and Protoaor VCmteniila in in 
afrreemenl. mtii thofosacr Lcdera' interpretAtlon, (,S&6 Zntsohrtfl dc* IMutscJien 
MorfftnJmdtxifiCit, fk^eUichaft, Itxir, pp. 118 ft) Professor _ Syivain h6Ti 
thwiks rha-t the iSankhikSs ware thoes wno tairght aotoi'o play-acting, rccitetian, 
etc (See Vht&ir^ Indwn, p 30fe) Oar explanation, liowover, fellows 
the vieiir first ^ddacod by Wober S^lien, chap, xui, pp. 29S-400) oaid 

late $npported by Bx, Keith {fM iSdMkrit Dmm&f pp. 32 il.). 
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tKe time when Patanjali floutislicdC Wo have to euppobo, 
therefoxe, that not only pantomirnio acting hut rooitaiaone and 
dialogues, distributed between two groups, adhering to tluur 
respective heroes, wore quite common in umaont India an(i that 
the Krana-Kah^a legend was one of the auhjocU of siicli per- 
formances. Professor Keith would, therefore, have us bcHevo 
that Krspa-worship must have given the decisive impulae to 1 ho 
creation of dramatic art in India, “ The balance of probability,” 
he remarha in conclusion, " is that the Sansltrit drama came into 
being shortly after, if not before, the middle of the second 
century B c , and that it was evoked by the combination of epic 
recitations with the dramatic moment of the Krsna legend, m 
which a young god strives against, and overcomes enemies,” ® 
Dr William Ridgeway® further supports the theory of the 
probable origin of the Indian drama in ICFsoa-worship, bu(> lus 
contentions are only a part of a niuoli wider tln'sis, viK . tlie 
ammistio theory of all dramatic origins Ho avers that “ wide 
induction leads irresistibly to the conclusion that tragedy and 
serious drama, wherever they are found under the sun, have 
their roots m the world-wide behef in tho continued oxiatenoe 
of the soul after tho death oE tho body ” ^ Dr. Ridgeway’s 
theory that all drama in its beginnings ia bound up with 
prrmitivo reverence for tho dead and funi'rai riten and 
ceremonies, when applied to tho real origin of the drama in 
India, 13 open to many serious objections ® Wc do not wisdi 
to ramiimze the importance of the so-called dramatic eierafltits 
in Vedio ritual as suggested by the dialogue-hymns, nor ca-n 
we completely ignore the influence of epic recitations on the 
development of the Indian drama. Mimetic and pantonumio 
dancing of a rehgious character may quite conceivably iiAVc 
been closely associated with the beginnings of drama in India 
and may also have played a prominent part in the worship of 

^ It may be mejitionod in ttae connection thftt oven mwb (•Arlicr than 

Patfifliali's time, Panmi, about tbofottrtlic6ntaryB.o„m the rule (iv. 3 . 110 11) 

which he laid down for the formation of wotda hke SailSlm and KySRiriu. 
refers to test-books for Natas (Nafasutraa) asonbed to (Siliilln and krSaS™ 
It la ctnite poaaible, howerer, that Panwu’s use of the term " Na^a " did not 
particnlarly mean anything connected with " drama ” m jts proper Bense, 

* Tin SaTisknt Drama, p 45. ' 

® JlniCTos and DramaUc Dances of non-JSwop&tn JRacea, pp. 153 and J5&*7. 

Ibid» p. 396. ‘ See A, B Keife, The Smsknt Dnma, pp. 4d~p, 
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Krsina. Bnt the assumption that one particular legend or the 
ritual in conrLech-ion with only one particular Hindu god, hoing 
combined wjlh Haerod Riueio and recitative dialogues, gave nac 
to the Indian drama, cannot bo accepted an wholly satiaiactory 
Moreover, we Imow that tho god &va. has always occupied 
a very pronunoiit plsuie m Hindu religions life and practice 
Tn the earliest Vedic sacrificial mtuab Ito is a ftre-god, and has a 
special place assigned to him. Ho appears as a human being 
in the Mahahhamta, the most noteworthy refeienco being where 
Ar]una tights ^iva, disguised as a mountaineer, to obtain his 
immortal weapon “ pa4upata ” (i.c belonging to Paiiupati or 
Siva) He is again mentioned in the Mahabhamia as a lover 
of feasts and “ tandava ” (violent) and “ lasya " (tender and 
seductive) dances He is attended in his dances by a host of 
goblms and ghosts, called “ pramatliaa ” who play with drums 
called “ damaru ” In tlic i2aw%«.«a, he is discovered as a 
potiicr at tlic gate of Eavapa, the Eilk^aaa king, and also as 
guarding the tents during tho Kunikgetra war, ^iva eraorgos 
from tlie epics as a popular god, festivals in whoso honour are 
frccpumtly hold with danouig, music and wino. Later, ho 
botjoinos the cxcluHivo ohjoet of worship of a particular soct. 
Tho ii§u.dra,ka and Har?a adore him in the prefaces to 
their various plays. In MUlaoikSgnm'Um of Kalidasa, a 
danemg-maater refers to l§iva as the creator of dancing, and 
to the sect of Pasupats who worship him with mimetic dance 
and song. In the Tantras, tho f^iva ecrcmonial consists oE hm 
representation as iho lo,rd of creation by men, and of tho 
representation of his apotiso, i^akti, the fenuile energy, by 
women. The part that Bama lias also played in tho growth 
of Indian literary and leJigioue thought is hy no means inietior 
to that of Kr^pa hinuself, Tho recitation of the jRSbmyana 
during religious festivals, and tho semi-dxamatio representation 
known as Eama-Llla are popular throughout India. Tho 
influence of Buddhism, Jainism and otksr important religious 
sects has also to be reckoned with in a complete study of the 
rehgious origins of tho Indian drama. It seems hopeless, in view 
of the utter uncertainty of historical dates and events, to arrive 
at any definite conclusions concerning tho real age or origin of 
the drama in India or the precise religious and secular forces 
that contributed to its growth and development. 



CIiAPTF.K n 

Thk Orkun ov Tim YatrI 

If we c^lce^u% examine ^ill tins older and mam tmntilivo Cortim 
of diamatic ait, evenin peoples vory for wniovodfotRn e.U’li olltcr 
geograpMcally and ethnological}/, we notjoo tlnit dnuua 
in its fest stage arises almost invambly from miuiowo song and 
dancing as integral paits of acme religious or soenlnr ntes 
It is quite obvious that the Yatras, as we find them tonlay, 
did not owe their origin mamly to the dosire lor amusotnenl a of 
a secular nature nor were they entirely the oucoomo of reiiginus 
ritual The name '* yatra ” litecully moans ii fnvuK'SKkin/* 
A ‘‘ yaira ” origuially may imve been ««ch a pwwOHplon w<w 
customary willi worshippers and devotow nt the t.iino of lim 
regular fostivaJs of thoir own god or cult. Borne ktmf of tiniHjcal 
petformanoe and sympathetic! danciug muat huvo lormcil n pait 
of the procession. liven when l3io y»tm ’’ no longer rejuauiwi 
rigidly connected witlt religious ccnunonics at u rogular plaoo of 
worship, it was still called by it.s original uam<', " prowKidors ’’ 
Professor Sydvam L6vi observed: “Assvioifls mix proct-.ssionw 
(Yatras) du cults css speotacles eii prireut h> nom, ct ifo In 
gardlrent encore aprfe s’otro d^tach^s des ckremoniea rfiligiousea 
pour menei' uno existence iaddpondento ^ Tluntgh one may 
trace a close oonneotion botweon primitivts drama and rnnuia 
and religious ritual in. all countriea, it should not he forgotte u 
that the Yatra® of Bengal differ in many important chimof-oj'-' 
istics from all other varieties of dramatic roprosontatiou, 
whether ancient or modem, and whether iij the eant or wcat. 
The difference lies not so much in the actual types of pUys 
represented by the Yatraa as in the fipccific cjrcutti(:5taoce& under 
which the performances used to talre place and still Uko pfoco. 
We will go into this question in greater detail in subsequent 
chapters.® The main difficulty in the way of ariiving at dchaito 

* Xs Jwatwi, y, 394. 

* See Chape. IV and v, pp. £0-^0. 
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oonolusioTiB in regard to tKo actual pourccs ol tlie Yfitra is the 
total absence of a c.iironological liiaiiory of tbc older Yatxaa and 
tlicir writers. Tbo ciJiHtnig wpodmons bolotig to a much later 
period from 1800 tlown wards. H wo were m possossinn of a 
really aiiiiheiitic list of all the Yatias, wlietbcr still in cxistf'ncc 
or not, we could have aurmiacd aometbmg aboai. their true 
nature and n.Iso t.hc eatliiu methods of their production It JS 
quite piobable ibati at a very early stage tho Yatelwalas used 
to extemporise tho music, and words of the plays to suit a 
specillc religious festival or social entertainment and that they 
made no serious attempt at literary composition or publication. 
We have also no means of discovering whether tho religious 
festivals With which the Yittnas wore so closely as,sociated in 
the beginning, aio ui any way similar to those hold in ancient 
India in honour of tho variou.s gods and godrlcssea In fart, 
wo know only vtry Utile about the so-called “chairuitie’* 
festivals of aneient timos. Tho account of alleged “ dramatic 
speeUmJop” exhibited boforo tho two disciples of Buddha, given 
m tlu' early Buddhist litcralure and mentioned by Osoma 
Korosid does not throw any real light ujion tlio problem of 
historical HC'quonoo. In the tliml century nr. Megaalhenes 
speaks of tho <‘ult of Hiva “ ns being very predominant among 
tho inhabitarits of tho mountains who wroutluMl, annomtod, 
carrying bells and cymbals, lidlowed thoir kings during tho 
fofitivals of lluH god.”® The same writer desoribes how tlio 
ludo-Aryans belonging lo tho moun-i«i,inH " worshipped Bionysna 
or ^iva while tho,se of tho pUm Hoto.dys or VisluiUj and indeed 
quite especially in his incarnation as Krishna.” ® Another 
historian toUa ns : “ In the. MaMbhutata which, however, m 
its existing rodaction, is conceived in tlm mteresi of Vishnuism, 
the cultua wfiioh we find most widely spread is that of Civa. 
He is tho .Dionysus of Megasthones, W’ho relates that he was 

^ A-matifi Re^tearohes, xx, nO. (See also Weber, IndtdcM hitt^raiurgcsohicTM, 
p 217. Alfio LiWsim, /nibxAe Jltort/mm^isuntic, vol, li, p. SOS, 

* Jll^rffum-Akande, vol.iu pp. WO and COfJ. 

• Indm/ie AlifrlMuMktnde, vol. iij, p. 4S3 ; sm "ilso vol. i, pp. TPS and 92S 
Cf Mt'gaefchHint'fi, JwliBit, p, 13fi, od by Sobwaabacb. Lassen's mtorpretatson 
ol the passftfTo from MegiauthmeR ha» boon contested by A. Weber {Indskch 
SivdiBn, ji, p. 409). 
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TForsliipped especially tippn tKc mounlainH, t;ho 3 ival nulttjH of 
Heracles oi Kriskia boiHg thenceforth domltiairt in iiio plainjj 
of the Ganges.” ^ Dc, Kiinta Oiaftopadhyiiy hits attvmprtil 
to prove that all these religious festivals to which references 
are found in ancient Indian history partook of the nature of tJie 
Bengali YMras and were ns well thoh roJtl preunyRocs,^ Thi.s 
is, of course, extremely conjectural, Thura jh no doubt iihat 
religious festivals in tiio fom of diamatio patitonujncs used 
to be performed in ancient India in connection with various 
popular gods and heroes, but certainly there is no luatorical 
evidence to prove a continuous evolution of these ffistivals or 
these spectaetdar perfoTmanoep Lassen seems to have taken 
the right view in regard to this whole question ; “ There 
cannot be anything contrary to the supposition that sinular 
festivals with similar representa.tions were also oelebratcd at 
a much earlier period, although it mufit bo ivsi'wd to fiuHior 
researches to show how early this wns and of what nature thw 
festivals really were.” ^ 

The contention that the Yatra dovelopod euiirely or juninly 
in connection with tha cult or worship of Kr!ji>a is open to objec, 
tion on some very simple and obvious grounds. Firslly, tlio 
historical facts and literary data which gcmmally give rise to 
this theory are quite itisulRcicnt and one-sidod. For ins^hmer, 
Hr. NM Kanta Chattopadhyay attempts to prove it * by a 
very exclusive treatment of a handful of Krapa-Yatnls of o/dy 
one well-known YatrawaE, Kr^aja Katual Gosvami, pubHahod 
between 1860-71. Secondly, the repeated and pinwstunt 
mention of Taydeb’s (7obiwf^) aa if it were a Bfing.aJi y4ttii, 
has led the champions of tho KyijtnSjto origin, of the YfttrS 
into obvious mistakes. &iia GfMnda, is not a Bengali drama ; 
it is written in Sanskrit. Although it presents some traits of 
resemblance with some of the Hrapa-Yatras, it can Imnlly bo 
regarded as a representative of the Bengali YaM pK)pt‘r. It 
IS quite true that Bengal has for a long time been the stronghold 
of Vaifiuava thoughts and ideas and tiiat the religious and 

A. Barthi, Tht Mdigiom ofjttdia^ trans, by J. Wood (WSS), p. 263 . 

® TU Ydtim or The Popular £>ramas of Benffal, pp, 46 1 

• Jndioehe Altmh»mMfdle, chap li, 006 . 

* See The TalrM or Thr Popular ffromxs of Pwi^td, pp. 2 St, 
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aesthetic movements staxtod by Cbaitanya and. his companions, 
have influeiit 5 <id Rongah life and liteiaturo to an enomous 
eidient., But it should not be forgotten that religiot) of taany 
forme and oultfs ns inaepambly connectetl 'Wiih the life of tbo 
Hindus. The historian Barth bears witness to “tho religious 
ardour with wiiieJi the militant parties of the dificxent sects 
maintain the exclusive title of their god to supremacy and 
adoration ” ■* We huow that in Bengal as well as in other parts 
of India, the cult of Siva flouiisJiod side by side with the cult 
of Krana, and m fact, in point of historical time, the l^iva cult 
is believed to have preceded the Kr.sna'CuIt ,2 In. the pie- 
Muhammatlan period of .Bengali history, Saivism grew up as 
a strong rf-Hgioiis power, combated Buddhism, and succeeded in 
reviving and reinstating Hinduism in Bengal. It wsis not until 
much ialor, during th« time of the PauTamc BonaisHanee in 
Bengal that ^aivism <iefiinftd and was overshadowed by tho 
new i^oltta-ouJt,^ An old Bengali jouriial tiaraed “ Soma Praktwi 
is mentioned * m having contained a statemc.ut to tJic effect 
that the Yatriis that wore in existence long before the coming 
of Cliaitanya dependedj almost withovd oxoeption, on Sakta 
subjects and at that timo the JCr?i 3 a»Yatr 5 t was nob even, 
beard of. Tho l^akta eult>, which m Bengal for the* most part 
consists in the worship of fjm " Divine Mother ” in the form of the 
goddess ICiili or Durga or any of her other incarnations such, as 
Cbandf or Manas^, found its most cliaractcriatm expression in. 
tho popular OhaudbYiitriLs and Bhasan-Yatraa. Most likely 
the CiisndbYatca grow out of a viary old type of musical per- 
fotmaucf* caiiod Chapdfr Gun (Tlie Bong of Chapdf)- The best 
spocimens of tho OhapdbYatra in Bengal arc tluiae by Guru 
Prasad Baltabh of FarSiidahga. The Bliaaan-Yltca ia usually 
coMieiftod witli the annual festival of ManuMfi Devi in the villages 
of lower Bengal The festival is both social and reJigious. Boat 
races and ' melli ’s (village fairs) are held during the day and at 

* T/ts Jialiffinnif <?/ IndiHf p, 183. 

Sec 1) 0. Sfea, History of BtmaU Language aiyl hikrabatt; op. 83-73 aad 
23fl-50. 

» Ib'd., pp, 232-363 

^ See At))»rs/«lfA NWt K5.y*!i «.rtiole entitled " YJlferil KnihS ’* la the fiiftt 
flumber cf 1331 JB.y. (a.fi. 1614-16), 
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the wOTs'hippora k^cp vi£?tl. atui I'lianf puortiH br/oro fij<* 
icmplo of tbe godckiss, TJjo son,^ rttts taktsri frosu jhi' popiiktr 
stories coHtwcfcd wil;}i Boluila atsd I’lnsiiavil iind {rotn tfjr 
events in the life of {^txiiispu- ((baihd. Uu> au'nkmit) 

■who, having ffllJon under the wrath of iMariu.M for defying h'j, 
wandm in many lauds and iu iillimah'ly (hiveu hy stnuigo 
eircnrasiancea lo wowliip h<'r. IthaHun Yatjlih prodiicett hy 
lausen Baral were among tho hfif-t- oi iJieir kmdd 'fhe culi of 
^iva was also represented by those popuhit plays ft'hiuh dealt with 
the domcsljc scenes on Mount Kaiias, the luythiual ahoJo of 
&va Mx Biuay Kumar Sarkar ® gives us an intDreatiiig: account 
of an ancient Hindu mstitutwn, partly ivligioiw ami partly 
dramatic, known as tiie QamhhTra festivaJ. which js otiirndy 
connected with the cult and worship of f^ivA. It Uiried to !h> hold 
in honour of f^iva regularly every year in dhToront pnris of Jicngai, 
Assam and Orissa. Mr. Riickiif thinks riiat “ to a ^oclitin oxionh 
the literature of the (lanil)hTrS eydofi may ho comp, i, rad with 
the Mystery and Mirade pUya in old ISnglish and No playu 
of Japan.” ® Jlr Barkar trjic'es i.ho origin of iho Oauihldril 
institution from Uio very oarliest times ihrough the VtuluH, epics, 
Buddhistic literature and tfie rcconls of Ilium Tsang, indhvttos 
the total extent of the gcographh-id uMi thrinigh whh-h it 
actually spread, deals with the dramatic de.vicw and niotkogts 
by which i-f; wasprescTited to thopeapio, and points out its mllumoo 
upon Bengali culture .and folk-arta. Mr Htirkhr nsy.s, “ The 
educative influenoe of giich agencies as popular festivals is wry 
well illustrated by their ofleots upon tho lihwafcuro, arts, indusl riea, 
morals, and public spirit of the pmplo who feiuk part- in thfo 
socio-religious ceremony in coimection with the worahip of 
iSiva,” ^ Besides the Saiva and ^akta riitrils, thorn aetually 
existed m Bengal many othec dificrent varieties of Yfitui such 
as the B&ma-YStra and VidyH-Bundar TatrS which tram also 
very widely popular in them own thne. Jay Chan dm, Prm 
Chi&d tod luanda were well-knotvn Adhiktltr^ or YatriwaJgs, 

^ Jor a fuller aooovint of th* (jult of BfanaaS Part, tho folk iiteRtur© e(jSneote<l 
witii, W, and tike plucee where feetirals are stiU rBjtBltffily held is Iw honsw. 
aaep O.f!-', -/.p-i,*?’! £ • ,- v '♦ f f M.^SOS. 

’ rj ‘ r . , t ^ ' 'f, ^ 1 'll 

■' J 2 ’ Josit-t l?p. H-U. 
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wJio became i'cnowii6<l. in Bengal by tlieir proJnetiona of t-lie 
Bama Talx-a. Gopfd Uriya (1 819'-b9) was tho foremost among tlio 
prodncorsi of the Vidya-SimdEur-Yatra. The soags ami dances of 
Mira, a llowor-gir!, o<iiistitute<i the chief feature of all YidyS- 
Sundar-Yritwisd The exiatimoo of Yutras oihor ibtin Kr^pa' 
YaijSs hofoxe ilu' latter appeared in Bengal cannot, therefore, 
bo doubted. ISvcn K.r«na Kamal Goavami, to whoso Yafctas 
Pi Nb4j Kfinta Chatt'Opadhyn-y specifically refers, remarks ® that 
uumerons pbys based on the epics were existent in his own time, 
and the reason why he luiasebf thought of writing somo Kxsna- 
Yatrus was that ho found the others either too learned for 
ordinary people or too much vitiared by obscenity. Kisna 
Kamal (1810-88) is ptuhaps the most leuowned of all the 
rofomcra of the Y.atra. Tbo KT^na-Yalra in Btmgal owes its 
inei casing popularity mid rofmemeut almnat ontirely fo Krspa 
Kama], Ilia first Yatm, called Jklds (Drciirn Pleasure) 

was composed about 1835. It was perfonnod immediately by 
aeveml Y'ltra-partios in Dacca. It wiis puLIishod some years 
later nn<l had an uniazhig circulaiiun In a preface to his second 
pioducl.ion named }k<'hUm JhlSit (Tin? Amour 'Wonderful), 
K^'spa Kamal wrote about i>W}y)ia /ii'fd.v ; " The public probably 
liked the work ; otbenviao why bbould th^'rc^ bo a sale of 20, (KX* 
copies in anch a slmt't iitiwi f ” Ii3i UmiMvnl- (The Fren/iod 
Jladhii) wbieh came after BiehUm is perhaps his best 

ami most finished Yaira. Ilia other minor Yatras are. Bhmnt 
Mihm (Tho Meeting with Bharat), Nirndi Bnw;/d$ (The 
Rommciafioii of NiniHi), and Go^ha, (A PaHioral 3<iyll), Except 
Bharat Milm, in which tho episode of the meeting of Bharat 
and llamS. when Bharat implorca Rtlaia to ei'me backto AyodhyS, 
is taken from the MahMbhSrata, all the Yatrus of Kraua Knmal 
deal with incidents in the life of Krana in BpridSban. Dis 
K^^na-TSiras were, a» a rule, cimractemed by a strong emotional 
) 3 ?TktisTO, and the moral earnestness of a fj-ue Vais^av. The 
Ivrapa-YatrS was developed a»d popuimked by a host of other 
writers and producers, both befote and afwt Kwpa ICamaL 

> A vary mtereetin^i' ftscount cl to VidyA-Su&daf y&traftiii Bongal a-ppeawd 
i» Ssfij!)? Chrttniprt (‘httttaTrJi'ft H'airh-t^aw&ltxJianA (A flndcul reciw ot tho 
rStei), (WkiitK 

* Ses OvlkeUd tXorfcs t^f Kamal Oowini, 2wl cd., pp. 
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The same of {Si^uram AdbikurT wiil always bo romomborx'tl as 
ono of tlie ablest and most aiu-comful |jTOdw<.t>re of <li« Kf^^n- 
Yatra. JETo waff a oonforRporary of Ram I'rfirtdd (i7lB'7b) and 
Bharat Obaudra i;iT22''6()), An acrouni of hms appears in 
Bajendra LSI Mitra’s BibUlliiirfhu &mh</ruhn.^ TJh' improves" 
meats ^Motum rntrotUmed int/) tla' Yiltm w<'tx* bip'r carwd 
on by bis well-known disc'ipk J^rldiim-Hnbni. Hridiini Snbal alwo 
foand a very worthy sucoessor in Raramui!!ja<!a Due. At the 
time of Paraiaauanda and hie contemporary Frmn FhuAicJ of 
Vidya-Suadar-YatrS bime, the Kmna-Yatru ivaoked its high- 
water nwk. Paiamananda iutroduted a new foatum into the 
songs well known as “ inklto ” (whitsh mcam the turintig of 
the last part of » song written i« ptt^Hr style mtr> a ending), 
wbch became very popular, Aftiw Paramauanda's death, 
his mantle fell on Goblmla AdlukAn (1788-1H7i)), Boaidw 
being a good prorlueer^ (lobhida was an origlmU oompoaer of 
songs, most of which were wiithm In jillUemtivt* verse, (Jobmda 
discarded his master’s “tukko” style of Hinging which was, 
however, revivnl later by his own dirtcipln Radmi. After 
the death of Badan, thft Yiltra began lo decline in Boisgal, 
The tradition was, however, carried on by inferior men like 
Brajanath and Kllkaijtha bat limy were unablo to save the 
Yfea hrom its movitablo fate. It is quite evident that the inter 
improirfed tone and hoalthier doveiopment of tiic YAi rii v, 4 ttie m 
a^ direct result of the Yfti^tiava nwival under ObfliUinya and 
his followers. Its gradual growth an<l expamdon wtsni hand 
in hand with the dhiaetnination of the cult of in 

fact, there actually camo in the Idstory of popular dmmfttic 
leprosentations ia Bengal a thno whon the Krftte-Yhfm over- 
shadowedall others and beoatae the most oorwaaient insteuamut 
m the hands of the Yaietiavas to propagate their kioas amonast 
the masses. 

Prom the above bnaf sumy of the different vadete of the 
Bengali Ystras, it appears quite oloarly that the theme of a 
Yatta was by no meaijs ueeesesarijy taken from the hfe and 
adventures of Erspa, but was quite as often adapted from the 

HathilSy. Sae Mjr v firjit uawh^ii'. 
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and MahaWtaraia^ Paia’S^iic legends, folk-tales, and 
myti-ology Professor Sylvain L^vi, -vvh'ilo speaking of tKe very 
wide range of topics dealt with m tke Yatriis, olseiwea : “ Les 
auteurs no sont pas interdit tontcfoia do sortir da cycle 
Krlahnaite ; 3s out emprant6 sans scruple leraa anjets an 
Mahalhutata ct an Ramaya-m . . , le ^ivaiamo mSme a priW 
parfojs ses divinity et sos Icgendes : t^moixi les amours de Civa 
et Pdrvati.” ^ Su 3 . H Mamhall ® gives us a very mterestog 
descriptive list of the various existing typos of dramatic 
repressntations in India, It shows a large quantity of difiereut 
themes which are adopted for the various performances and 
the many religious cults and institutions with which those arc 
associated- There is no doubt that in Bengal, as elsewhere, the 
different social and religious mstitutions largely contributed to 
the development of literature and Ibe arts As a matter of 
fact, at no point of their litorary oi religious history did the 
people o! Bengal completely neglect or forget to cAlehnito in. 
tong, drama, poetry or ritual their innumerable gods and 
goddesses,® A country like Bvingal which is so old may c|«ik’ 
reasonably claim to have a history or at least a legendary past 
of its own, the most import-ant wontg of which will naturally 
have been uliliiK'd in a suitable manner for purposes of popular 
eutertainmout and instruction. It may bo concluded, therefore, 
that the popular plays like the Yatra did not necessarily confeio 
thomsolves to the worship and cult of Kr?na or draw their 
inspicaition only from the literatiirG or history that gathered 
round this god , but drew fj('oly from the Purupas and. mythology, 
folk-legcuda and epic stories and, in font, from every possible 
indigenous source. 

The Bengali Yatra may be regarded thqn us a kind of com- 
munity drama originating in the xtsHgious wmship of the various 

* Li InUm, p, 3W. 

® Soo Oi*. WjiUitm fiadgftway’s }}rama4 anA Lramatic Latiw of nofi'WHropectn 
pp. 172-210. 

* " The Hindu tendency to deify tho oncrgiea, n&tnro.forcaa, or peraonal 
attribnttis or omotions ba.H construoted »H tbo gods and goddewses of InAs, 
praotioaJfly awaking, ns so many ^mbodimfntfi of the tfariow pbasea of the 
couBtry itaeli and of tha oultaro it bos developed through, tbs ages. And the 
jBveatacrn of deities has not yet ooased."— Mr, B. K, Barkar, FolJt-Memifit m 
liwiki Ottltnre, p. 260. 
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gods and goddesscis of and sorvtn^' ah ft oonvftnii’id 

mediim throagh whioli l;lio wligiovin .wid socini sfiran ftiul fttfliogM 
appropriate to t.iu; ddforsftit. fostiviils aod holi(!u.v?‘t. foinid o, 
naturid ospreasion Divfno woialiip ri,a a wliol)' wigi.ftiHtf'd i.ho 
poflsibilitK’s v)f drama, tio roprcHcnUtioii, bfr wKk'li fho t'pic!4 
and folkditoratiirc <>Iiar»f'l,<>rH, atal th(' anoionl, invtbology 
and Iriiranas furmslwd Rtoric<i, 3u fad,, no other tvpe of ptipular 
drama Kas sprung so dirootly otit of ilio, jii'euHar etinditlorw of 
Bengali life, nor lias tuiy other form of pky devehipinJ. in isneji. 
definite ami close connection with tlio diiitbclivt' H'aihdin ideas 
and religious beliefs of the Bengali people. Tin; nictita and 
defects of tlio Yatra can be fully undemtooil only if we bear in 
mnid the essential ebacaotemtioa of Bengali culttm; and Ibo 
particular tcmpeiament and sentimonl-s i.o which i(. lm« always 
appealed Xo the entmi wr.vl Bongab eemmunity, tlw Vairiia 
have been as feiimllar aa tbcir daily mutinc, id life, iUMjuaniled 
as they arc with all tlio ttuditional Htoiiee wHb wldrh thcao 
plays deal. They Tcoognizu their Iwroea of lurdovy and iegond 
as soon as they appear in a play and they awopi from gen ('ration 
to generation, witiiout tfio slighti'St demur, all the old tftie« of 
romance and mythology ox.'ict.ly in the. way i.l)efl<' are pn^uoitod 
and interpreted to them through tho Y/itnk.^ The Vatr^,'« 
most clearly demonstrate what a firm hold the Bnmpas, ejuas 
^ and mythology of the pft,st have mtalned on the mind« of tbo 
Bengali people. We are not, theteffire, surpriiied in the, least 
than the dramatio devices and motho'k (d th(* yatefi should 
have remained pretty mnoh the same for ageWf and that the 
suecfissive playwrights and Tatra wiias should have utitked 
the same stories over and ovee again. 

^ It may be Tiioa6!on<}d m tliis oohftwUon Arlslntits auprovcij «( itit» 

(naro* tiwaufit' .>t iho UUe'Fwt firn'k 
^ I ’ ■. ■ I . of -the cmjrvtpy jwd )t« intimatn I’onnoot-jtin wids 

ciamraonaa totory of tiiff peopl(!.'~f3e« V t. 
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The Yaxba and the Eahlst Edbo-feah Ream a 

The existeiiee of certain noticeable points of similarity 
between tie Yatra and tbe early Earopean, drama Las been 
suggested. TLe Attic drama. unmisiaJfably born beside tlie 
altar, grew out of tLe worship of Dionysus The Morality plays 
and the early EnglisL liturgical dramaa were also connected with 
the religions ritaals of Catholic Christianity and the hfo and 
legends o{ Cjirlst and the Samts. Religious wowLip apparently 
seems to have Loen the minspring of insiimdioti for i.he 
beginnings of the driunatic ait both ui‘ Bengal iinrf in Europe. 
Dr. Mant?.uis lumarlos that the ancient Greek drama is *' so 
pot'tii'Al and pm-foct m form ” that it “ docs not ddler t'ssontially 
from the rcligiona fn.stivals of the Indians of tho North-'Wiwt 
Jincl iJiat tlm masvjuoa and faicas winch are ntiU poTrormed in 
civiliiKcd Europe find analogies, for iwslance, among the 
McUini'sifm peoples or inhahitaut.”! of the Bouth B«a Islands.'** 
The fatit music, dancing, religious worship and mimetic ait 
constitute the moat convenient medium through Adnoh all 
prirnitiee peoples expressed thomselves in the very t^arly stages 
of their ciiliiire, does not noccRsarily prove the theory of 
a siimlar origin of thetr respective, dramatic, iirts. To find 
exactly what. t-Lcosc allitiiticR between the dramas of dtSewmfc 
countries signify, is quite a cornpliaattid proiiicm for the 
student of comparative drama. No amount of Mstodoal facts 
would bo roally siifTioient to enable one to settle tho question 
satisfactorily The literary and Mfiiotical evolution of the 
English or Attui drama is entirely diffiorent from, that of the 
Bengali drama. Beginning in ritual and religious worship, 
the Europoan drama during the last f-wonty centuries has passed 
through ehanges so extraordinary and complete that bat for a 

A Bu^kiry ofThm^nfol AH i-n A mU»it <avi M\d&>Tr ITPw, latrodUijWoti, p. 5, 

17 0 
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few eafisniial cbaractotislirs wo woukl not lus n!>lo to tfico^rni^Q 
wbat jt ongmallf was. 

Dr, ifiii iConta Chatfopiwlljyjiy'.H oonj<’«fctir<‘ ^ fliat tho Bengali 
Yatras occupy the isamti pnailuju ij) tJu’ (fevf'lopmnjt of t,h £5 
Indian di’ama as the Miracle, plays in tliaft of t.he Munipi'uti 
drama cannot bo Rubstaniiafed by historical facds. flin nunn 
oontentjon, howevot, is that the Yatrus thtal wdtii the threo 
periods of Krona’s life- .infancy, youth, im<l nwnhof)d -jiwt 
as the mediffival Mysteries ate composed of throe part'S, known 
as paasio, sepultura, and roeurreotio. It is (piite true that 
one or two Krsna-Yatcas may orcasioually bn found to deal 
with the three poriodfl of Knjpa's life, but the Krsna-Yaka, 
as a rule, knows nothing about such divisions. When aucli is 
the case witi\ the Ki'flya-Yatra, Dr, Oha< ptpiidhya^'fe aR'^uniption 
can hardly he accepted as tme of the IScugnli S'kiii'a tw a whole, 
The pomt ia that the introduction of cxiudly thmn periods of 
K^ssafe life into a Yai.rh is neither a strict conveutfoti of 
draoiatw tochuique nor is it Teqaimi by any fisiid taws of 
drama, as m the oaso of tho Mystoriivs. Dr fJhattoijiiriliyfiy 
also argues 2 that the were orlginnlly comptwcfl by 

Brahmap cccloaiaatjos iti the same way aw llm Dliristian Mysteries 
by abbofe and deans, life argument rcefe solely upon i.!w con- 
sideration of ft couple of Kr^na-YalrTui, writ ten muloubtodly hj*- 
a Brabroan priest, JKi|pa Kamal Qosvamf. From all that w'c know 
about the history of the Bcngfili Yatia, it tltu's not s<wuu 
probable that the actual composition or produefctan of a Yatm 
was originally or, mdetid, ever coeHued to one particular estJsU’ 
or class in Bengal,® Even judging from the few YEtrag that 

^ The or T?m Pomhr .tifamnn oJMftKetlu pn. Sfl ff, 

* jfbid,, pp, 4D ff. 

* The {o&wjtip exxraei irowi y^-wsar India, tlftWii lii* JVps’«)W, 

(vol ri. No. W), jcpeeial valwin thu : " la. Ctif OufoHg «. faaioua 

gUBWiaA was oom in ow viUage aboat ntossy4ive ywj afjo. He )M«ti a 
mgh posiNon sa oxji aocioty. 'Tbeugli it i« lifty yfuro ago hitue ht> ibed, }4s 
aajae is stiU emliriaed ia the liearts of th^ peoj>l«. . . . fovmdw) » .fatifi.pa.rty 

Tntli yoong mm of ' dom ' okas, tbe lowest in tibe ItJwjln ewisty, la tie 
of UraniMaHs aad cubsT higbar estsU) people tlwy would play their 
pans, bmoe ^ea th® actoss aiyj singers are reorjiik'd from }%b awtl fow 

witUont objeoetoi.’'-.-BabK gAWtettbw 
otoKCMsjto sktte to Mr. 0, N . Andrews, (Quoted ia tlw kttMk mdiffe tmdUetl 

Can A/atonebatffity be Il^mded I " 
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are Btill oxts-Vii and those that we have information about, it 
yj sufficieiiily deal that the wrii-ers and producers were by 
no TOCiiufl alw»iys pnests or religioui* djgnjtanos. The "Sitra, 
originating af< it did in conncotioxi with roligicnis worship, 
may have been from time to time pattoni^icd by Brahmap ptiosts, 
but it was quids flmiJy cstabiiahed, almost from the iteginning 
of its eaxccj-, in the social and rcJigious life of the people and 
was, in fact, a cotomon. posseaeion of the entire Bengali 
community 



OliAi’TKll JtV 


ThK YlrilA A£t Ad'l'Eti 

Let us now consider the Yatm as nn aotod jday and sea 
iiow it ja picaonted to an audience, 'Che of a 

Yatra pcrfortnivtico )s feimpiicity itetdi. It is not petMlueeti 
upon a permanent stayo and it tlora not require any curtums or 
mttcli aocncjy. If pcrff.rmt'd indoors, it takes place in a lari^e 
hall called JC&t Mandtr ” {Hall of Music :uid Dancu-), which 
•usually belongs to some feumuUr or iidhuuitjal 

pwaoi). But moro froqucotly it takes phuu' in the open am 
under a large tomporaty (-anopy, winch Is <'«.Uv'd *' Hahha- 
Mapdap (Pavilion). On the grotitui are spread st'Veral largc- 
siaed ruga, carjwts or tmmhooonata on whiidi tweuihera of 
the audiuttcc sit packed (doscly together A litile nqimre urtuia 
called Bofiga'Bhuuu ” (Amors Kuelo.su rti) m rnacked olT in 
the middle of the assembly. 1'hc only decoTaiion is perhiiiis 
a plain curtaap tied with strmga in one eoruer yf the hall at 
“ Sahha-Mapd-iip.” ^ The space behind t-lie, curtuln se.rvi.'a as 
a land of dressing-roisra (Saj-Ghar) Hometirru's it la oven quite 
insuffieiftBtly seteenod. For iastatUKg one may often noimo 
an aetot tWiving away his -falHcB mul ■wigs or dft'-ismg up us 
a female chametet almost in fuU vieiv of the audienea A 
narrow passage loading from the ‘'HiqAlhur " to tlm ” Kafign- 
Bharm ” is us oally kept for the actors to en feer or leave. A wuodm 
chair, covered with a pie<;e of omliTolderod or cohmmd silk, 
js set apart for the royal throne and may alsrj bo ifeod by any 
other high State official or rellgioos dlgnitAiy appearing m the 

^ In pMduTO times, bewever, largo canopies ami tapwifiiw, beautiful 
e&anOeiliet# »sd oariTOs pmntinije tx&Te begnti to wpiace tbo oW feTtietes of 
^eoiatiw. If a performa»ee h«pp<sns to i*ko plooc on tho prcKii« of « wry 
neb man, tlie ^eotatoris may be treated fmot time to tfojo to apraya of 
Wafer from gold w (i&vcr lyrin^eB, 
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THE YATRl AS ACTED 

plaj. Sometimes small chairs, stools or tables arc used 
to give the impression, of a lOom, if necessary The actors 
remain on the stage •wibile these accesaories are being brought, 
removed or altered so as to auggest viiat they are moving 
from one place to another Sometimes the change of hcwicjs is 
explained by simple deolarations from the players ihemaolvcg 
and those are put in normally as a part ol the dialogue The 
players stand famg tho aadienco. Real dramatic mcidents 
hhe the shutting of a door, entering a house or riding on a 
horse or in a vehicle are either simulated or mentioned by the 
actors themselves. Female roles are ropresouted by men, 
because social custom and pubEc sentiment forbid -women to talce 
pa-rt in a public pcriormanco. Ono actor may appear in a iiumbet 
of parts in succesBioa and occasionally the sartio person oven 
appoaxa both as a man and as a woman in the same play. The 
audience is '■pntc prepared to oYcrlook some of the movdable 
ineotigruitios roBtdting from such HmiUiiiooK. For example, 
one or two unmistakable rcmnantH of things which were lUiCosvaxy 
for a female part may still be notiocil on tho f'omon of an 
actor, wearing a lieard or a moustaoho, who lias just bofea'o 
appeared as a woman. Whatover the dofooi« luiierenl in artless 
perform ancfis of this nature may be, the simplioity with whieii 
they are ^n'cscntecl oxeitea tho imagination of the aiulicn<'(> They 
imagine themHclves seemg or h,o>anng tilings which are not 
capable of being acted witii such imperfect, stage aoc('.ssorios 
They do not for a motnont withdraw' thmr attention from that 
little unpretentious centre of the nctod drama, tho Ratign- 
BhGmi,” wliwe there is always something going on Tlii', elaborate 
devices of our mcKlern fttago-maclnnexy, if introduced mto these 
Yiitias. would perhaps hinder, iasteAd oi helping, the naiVe 
imagination of such an uusophiaticated audienco. 

The play lasts practically aU night, starting early in tho 
evening. Sometimes it is not fmiahed until five or six o’clock 
next morning Is^owadays, however, the practice of beginning 
the performance sometime about mid-day and finishing it before 
midnight is bang generally adopted The place is lighted by 
ifums or small earthen cups played on the top? of bamboo posts 
with wicks soaked m mustard oil. Torches fastened to the end 
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oC sljiolis aK alati The play ijeyine witJi ttniMic porforrwfd 

by a n5|:?iilaf {uinoeU party and for the liu*k of a more sniUihlo 
wr<l wo rujy flMciri{>e it ae '‘'orcliestral *' nruiaK*, h’or a 
lD]ig tiiao intiHie used to <*ent!w(. f»f a {Vii'ps'rttai boatmg of the 
deep-tonfid iind dijjshmp of the ** knmtab-i/' ® 

In rreont tiinoH, liowcvoi, the wvciiiletl *' orditjalra, w 
usually eoiuposed of V/'oll'tnuned and oHioiont niuatciiauH wluj 
use a -vaiiety of brass and Htrinfretl instamiciilH. TJie luuau' 
m.a,y contiiiuo for a couple of liours before llie play actually opouK. 
Tina incredibly long overture tcadn to pTodnee n kind of Ntupoi- 
in tlioso wlio endure, it, and it in not often unusual for avurtc of tiiu 
kaa patient among tbo andioBoc fio creep out into the Htn'cit or 
under tlic shade of a tree, more dead thun wlivo frotn. kKow 
pKyaioal and moiitol exhaustion. 

Wmn tlie instrumental tuuwic is over, the pm-formancu, iw 
a nilft, Btarts with a !<md of tnuKinaJ prologue esd|,>d 
tabana” wM(‘h coiiUiiuH a lijunu in iioimur of the iltnt.y who 
prcsi<ica over the play. This chant in called “ Bnudauft 
(Salutation Song). The old-faaluoned Vilirhs ati' s^riotiy modellwl 
oa the pattoxn of ilip Sanskrit dnmie.. Tiny havo a Pfir- 
bataftga ” (Introdncrton), fol(owe<l by a Nfuuli " (Argu- 
xnont) introducwl by tbo Adlu'karr (Staf’y MauAgor, an exart 
counterpart of tjio Sanskrit “ Bittradhar ”) mu! Wmn fhe usual 
N'at-Nati (Dancers) sc.enoH, Kui some of the more uiwlern 
ySbeas do not follow the ruins of the Sanskrit drama, but use 
the more convenient plan of dividing and oubdiiudiug the play 
into acts and scones. 

^ Itotp, however, iu, a moticea V'fi.U'ii perfownmoe viUwr Woww or gwii 
lasBw 01 ovfta rleotecify lie urfod toHghtthti ' t^lsba iVUwnvdl 

teoaes ato froquoptly (‘iiQ[jSoy(Hi w uuhmttGfi Uie ot UdByinv atifl flanJy 
oCna't..aeenaa. ' 

* " lOiol''' iH a. kiiwl of IscUtwi dram, placed sittiMltiiaeoushv wlfh ImtJi 
iftiida, one on either aiAo of it, ansi bui>g hy m«aM of » eWnv sissiuuti tii* nw-k 
md md6j! the sms. of tba pltiy®t. 

* " Karatlils " oymhaja. " 



CHAPTER V 

ThK ClUJlACTEEISTICS OF TUE TaTOA 

Th© Yatra, whotlier aiiciaat oi modern, is » combination of 
two elements — ^tlxo dramatic and the Ijtjc. The dramatic part 
consists of dialogues and monologues setting fortb a plot and 
interspersed with serious and comic episodes. The Ipncal 
part is practically two-thirds of the performance. It consiats 
of innumorable songs scattered right through the play. The 
hero sings, the villain singa, and in fact, all the dramaCk 
fersonm sing on the slightest provocation The singing in the 
Yatra is oniwftted to a grfiup of ten oj twelve boys known as 
"Jarf.”’- The training of these boys begins at a very early 
age and the poasrasion of a strong, high soprano voice is con- 
wdered indispousablo. Tlio *' Juti " perform in a rather rough 
way iho same prapos© as a (Jrook Chorus and act as a sort of 
link between tlio dramatjc and musical parts oi the play. Tim 
'■ Juri ”, tifl a rule, never take any diroct part m tho porformanco ; 
they are, <!» it were, a pait of tho amiicoco tbinldag aloud. 
Somtiitmt'H drcHsed a« shepherd boys, sometimes as young maidens, 
and CLuito froquoutly as oourt-aingm, they express in song the 
feoliags mtended to be aiousod in the audience by suoli inoidents 
as death, victory and fidfillcd or unfuIfiUod lovo. Sometimes 
thdr songs also naitato cortain events wduch have happened 
previously or episodes whioh cannot be adequately reprosonted on 
the stage. The racinbeis of the " Jurl ” (livide themsclvea into 
four groups each containing two or three Bingcre. Each group 
faces the audience at one of the four sides of tho sqiiaro-ehaped 
*■ Rangtt-BhQmi,” singing tho same eoug in chorus. Tho leader 
of the “ durl,” the “ master-singer ” as he is called, stands behind 
in the centre of those groups and plays his violin, Trom tame 
to time he encourages the boys with words of appreciation from 

^ 'file -vroid ‘ ' .Tart ” hi erally moants a " " Ifc is »ow used in a ooiJeataira 

senio to denote tiie whola parly of boy-migefe It wny ocoaaionaJiy 
a jiewr erf suoli singers or it may m also lused for » singlo member of a ' Jwi 
party 
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bekind. If e’viir l)n is dihflt'HKf'd for iiny r(‘aiion wiiIi n,nv of tlie 
siiigors, whu-li (juite ofioft bappoim as on<' gora oni, of iuiin or 
aiiotlior doog not: piiif' l<nul ('iiouf']!, fio Isoxos am by f.lio csirfi 
or $marlJy spanks tho otfu'v, tnnc-h fo t-ho nimiffl'moiif of flio 
whole audience 

The song ckitnoiii propoTsth'ralos tutt only in tho Yafras last 
in almost all tho older typos of dmniat.iy and Hotni'dmmatio 
performancea in Bengal. Tho popular display^ of logomuchy 
such as EaUs and the P<WieIidlt«, the ballad recdatuaiH hke 
the Katlakala, the acim-religious wmaieal porfomumeos siUih 
as the Ta'pfa and the Kvrtan aiul the njultifanouH touiM of 
nu al Giitertaiinment hke t.h« Ildp-akkima -all at one tune (m|oyed 
enormous popularity in [lengah Wo give hero a brief aroount 
oi each of those [lorfomiatioon whioh are so olusrdy allied i,o the 
Yfitl’a :~~ 

Kohi- 'Oiigiually Kabi^Ewiugs furtnod a part of t-ho Y:U)ii. 
Lfitor they were made into a separate; ohiSR of songs sung hy 
profeesionahTucainds, calk'd Kabiwalan. A Kubi»piir(.y geiu'i'idly 
consisted of both xiion and woineti, and was divided into two 
groups, each singing in (dtocus. The singers woro Jtnowu as 
“ Dapda-Kabis,” The loaders extornporjr,ed the words of ihn 
songs, which were accompamed by musicians playing on the 
‘'Maij.dala,” The Kablwah'm had no higher iWibitiun than 
that of pleasing their nistio patruus by elcver impromptu attacks 
on each other. Haturally Kuhesongs, though coiitairdng 
a good deal of piootio charm, never atUius'd tiny high degree 
of literary oxoollence. At a later stage, a great rivaJry aro''e 
between the different pattitia of Kabiwalaa and the songs 
degenerated into mere personal abupo and vitnperatioiL Th« 
existence of Kabi-peirfotmancea can be twoed as far back na tlm 
seventeenth century. Raghu Nath, a cob b lor, w umongKt tho 
earhest known Kabiwall. llam, Easu (17H6- IHlIi), Nityhnanda 
Bairagjt (1751-1821) and Haru Thakur (1758‘ 1813) a,ro the best 
known. The earlier Kabi-poctry is eltamctoiiged by its simple 
sincerity and its fervent devotion to Kyfpad 

yox 8. ii^liory ot th« gro-wtk of Kahbpotstcy in Benpra.] and a ohronoJftfdoai 
iMt ^ tbs KabwaUs, With some of the extant Bpeoimwns of thoic mvdurtifniift. 

i*e-^ Bu Xte, JSwwqa- in Ob Centnn mi 88 ff «<1 

^ ^ of Jlttttrak and Ijdmdan 
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PamcMU — It was a form of doggerel poetry, recited or sung 
It was mostly religious in theme. Its origin cannot he definitely 
traced. Pailiclial, or old Kanouj lias been frequently suggostod 
as being its birthpiace There were various kinds of 
Pamchah, such as Samr-Pamchali, Manasat-Paihcliali, mostly 
written in praise of the gods and goddesses of popular 
Hindu mythology Paihehahs were usually performed before 
somewhat informal assemblies Ha^arathi Ray (1 804-57) 
is the most celebrated Panichali writer He modified the earlier 
form by introducing many new features and made it popular in 
Bengal. The surviving specimens belong mostly to the period 
between 1800 and 1830. A description of a typical Pamebah 
performance appears m Manomohan Basu’s Gritabali " 
(pp 161-3)1 

KaAal-aia — Kathakalas are passages, taken from the popular 
folk'talos, Bhagavat-i and epics and narrated by professional 
“ Ivathaks ” (story -tellers). The olfeot of the narration i® 
lieighbened by songs, interspersed hero and there. The aim 
is to imjiart religious instruction and to arouse devotional 
sentiments The passages are usually m a highly omato and 
Sauskritized Bengali and aro quite poetic in churantor.® Tlio 
“Hathaks” unlike the KabuvaUs were generally soholats and 
were morcovt'r accompbahed singers. The Vaisnava 

Gosvamls '' (priests) have up to the present day an ahnolute 
monopoly of this profession. Ramdhan l^iromani und Jv^etra- 
mohan Ghuramapi wore among the greatest “ Kathaks known 
in Bengal. 

Tcqppa—Ia a name given to a specific mode or stylo of imisic. 
It is a light kind of music, mostly suited to lovo-songs It 
was imitated from Hindusthani music. It conwists of a set of 
melodious variations of a single thome, usually of a very 
trifling and orotic nature. Unlike Kabi and I’iLiuohali, it was 
primarily a bmthahl song (parlour music), fashionable with 
the upper classes. Bam Hidhi Gupta (1738-1825), better known 

1 For a biograplucal aooovat of Dii^aratlil Rfty and a lint of his works, seo 
D C. don, Htatory Language atid Literature, pp, 743-31 . For other 

details, see 8. K lie, Jiengah Lierafure tn the. Nineteenth Oentary, pp. 437-41. 

* For spooimenB, aco II. 0. Sen, Uistary of BengaM Langitage and Literature, 
p. 086 
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a«i Nicllm Babti, is tbo earljpst known of T^ppa wrliofs iTo v^as 
a oontomporarj ol p<ict3 B-atn Pmsafl atw^ Pifiami- f ‘handia {ind 
some of ilna aadtor Kablwalan. H(‘ Imd a oontfio])!. for all 
dfivofioual songs and iho oAirroni wdioola of popular jintd ly. Tliti 
freodom and ■wantonncHH In ■wltio.h T^'-PP*!' up. iiitroduct'd a 
lot of aentimc'utal rubbiah and aonaiudity mt-o Hongali biomttiro •• 

JjfTr/w— -Is perbapa the mont ptunikr of tbe old niUMwal 
entcitainmenta surviving to tbo prosont day. It is holiovod to 
tavo flouxiBhed boforc tbc Vaispava lovival, but it was tbo 
Vaisnavas wlio made it popular in Bengal and gav^^ it iffi present 
form. There are generally four main varieties of Kirtan, named 
after the platjos where they originated. (If the fatuous older 
“ Kirtaniyas,” the name of l^ibu of Kiisdda is joost widely 
known. A Kirtan usually consists in the singing of “ ptujas ’* 
(veiBea) taken from the wrtrks of the Yai^piWit Pndakariia 
(verso-makers), acoompank'd by siiitolile mslrnnieiitol musio® 

H&p-iihJiifm-'-lvt a hybrid species of cntoriaiunKint, foritted 
by a oombkiation of Kabi and a musical porforirmncc of the n’appS. 
class. It was first introduced into Bengal by Mohan Obailid 
Basu of BaghbaKiiT, (klcutta.''' 

The nuscellaneous rural poetry * of a lyrical an<l devotional 
character, written either 1.0 bo sung or acjtod with appropriate 
music, is 80 diversified that it docs not admit csf satiefaotory 
selootion and treatment. Much of this litoratiire is, howow, 
ephemeral, limited as it wae by the oirmimstanocH in which it 
developed. Most of the Bpeohnens survivoil and stilt aunave 
m the mouths of tho village people, and are hardly atjcessibb 
in print. As a matter of fact, tho •whole of Bengali litofatore 
from the earliest to tho modem times shows a minarkatile 
prepondmanoe of lyrioa and musical poems. This has often 
been ascribed to the natural prodilwiion of Bengalis for the 

I Jot » biwftphy of Nidhu B&bu, son I^var ChanUm GunW« " flwiibilil 
Prabh&kar,'' MrStam, 1261 S.S (a U 1864-6). For n. list ol tls workti gw? 
1 > 0 S(sa.,Huto!yoJJiefi^aiiLa'ngvag&afidLUc.ralUT^m,'iA'!i'^K 

» For a Ixst of the celobjatod Klrtoa witigets, sws l>, 0. Setj, 
Lif,iigmg6anALiteratwe,m 683-4. 

® .to ttcccmnt of Ilap-Akbrii appoars in T^vor Chandra. Gunto's Sam bid 
Pjsihli,fiJcar,''.4smASyan. 1261 B.S (A.». 185443). 

* Acoomta of mral poets and tneii; aonga haYo appeared from tLmo to Pmo 
,, wwt.ta» a oribtoal 

<spii o.!a..iii (.''i.t r:-j I, t., ah .it n ii - ^aA%a. 
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emotional and sesthetic m art and literature Many modern 
Bengali critics q^mte frankly extol the emotional aspect of the 
Yatra. They are mostly of opinion that if a Yatra can only 
rouse proper omotiona by means of music alone, it has com- 
pletely fulfilled its function For instance, Dr Dineii Chandra 
Sen observes : The Yatraa, without any regular stage, 

without scenery, without the artistic display of costumes, 
could arouse emotions which now-a-days we scarcely expenence 
while witnessing semi-European performances given on the 
stages of the Calcutta theatres ” ^ Mr Haran Chandra 
Baksit, another well-known Bengah critic, in Ms contempt 
for the modem Bengali theatre, considerably over-estimates 
the importance of the musical element in the Yatra * The 
fact is that the preponderance of songs m the Yatras is largely 
due to Vaisnava influence As Mr. E. J Thompson pertinently 
remarks : “ The Vai?nava tradition coiitmues the strongest 
to this day. Just as the softer beauty of Kalidasa’s poetry 
has touched the Bengali imagination far mote than the sterner 
grace of the epics, so the cult of Krspa has ma-do that of Rama 
smk v<jry much mto the background The ince (Bengali) is 
emotional beyond any other m India, and Vaiisnava revivalists 
have again and again set flowing a wave of excitement which 
has covered the province.”® The Yaisnava Yatnlwalas, thus 
strongly inspired by the hyper-cDsthcticism of their cult, 
attempted to reform the Yatra by excluding its cruder and 
more vulgar elements and by introducing a large number of 
devotional songs and love-lyrics, so much so that m course of 
time the Krsna-Yatra ceased to bo a play in the strict sense 
of the term, and became a musical performance, conaiating 
almost entirely of songs. The dialogue wldch had begun to 
emerge out of the mere unprovijzation of the earlier Yatras was 
thus deprived of every opportunity of development. The 
Krsija-Yatrawalas found that their audiences cared more for 
emotional ecstasies than for well-constructed plot, dialogue or 
dramatic action. The plot or the dialogue was considered 

^ Thstory of Bwtgah Lai^ua^e arid LiUroiwet, obap vi, p 730. 

^ Victoria- Ymer B&rtr/la S&hUijct (The Bengali Litoraturo m the Victonan 
Era), pp. 270-2 

* BaSmdra Tetfon • EiS Life and Worh p. 1 
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ftocosaary only so fur <tB it 0 firin)uuu\’af.<'d story, fuui 
every opportunity wiis fekoD to cxcifo approjo'i«.(.o I'looi.iojiH 
k {WiKomi Oottpeijiiotiily, notion (K-onpioii an nliof/ciUKt 
feuljordmate place m tko perforrmirtro Tlio main omfsluiMjfj 
was on tho inusii'. A wlaiii fl.'numnt of Uiatoipm or meitativn 
was, of courfiO, mcijHpf'nwi.UJc, imt tfio words, wlctln'r ai-oki'n 
or smg, wore marked hy tfus same oxnbt'iam'o of emotion 
whicli cliaractenzrd tko mwio Itsedf 

Tlio comio rciiof of a Yatki jK^rformatiw iKUsn.dly mippliod liy 
a mrmber of famcal opipotlos, almost invariably itiirodncvd at 
regular intemls. Tboy are. goneially taken from arnios of 
low life and low matmors, Thoy belong to a inndt plainer and 
morn oidinaiy sphere of social hfo than ilve kings and horocs 
of the play Tito most oommon and hacknoytKl nnwng thwe 
farcical intorliMlps arc thmo tl«t(> mko pUw.o Udwwm a swonpaf 
and Jbis wife, or hfit-wcan the king’s stmird and Ins tswacf, heart, 
or between, tiio coi(rl>josrcr amt tin; <laucmg gitfs. Tlitw nro 
called in popular language In coui^c of time, the 

"Sahs” degenciatod in ton*- and bivninf iniokwably obacene 
and soumlous, Dr, "Niili Kunta Clhaftopadliyay pointi?. oat 
’'tliat tlio aitikiarna indulged in aro hardly of a very RUperior 
kind, the jostt and mimica hardly vtuy divtwting oi dit'cnfc . , . 
iNevertheles?? they do secin to divert the audience for wUotn they 
are meant , at any rata, they afford a kind of relief agaiuHt the 
oppr^sive boat of the inidday when this conuo pause imisally 
takes pkco.” ® Profowr Hylvain Lew ako obiii'rvca : ‘'La 
plupart des YatThs u’oni. pas surveon aw sohujuitAi tpu Iw emt 
fait nftitrs ; improvis^ea pour divertu* la imiltiiutlc dcs fidelas, 
elles es servaiajt do k knguo poptilnim, ct nc vir^aimt point 
aiix litMmros qui pamiRsaient lenr film interdite m 

prinoipe. JEUes nc chcrahaionr. k plairo quo pour <|oft farcos 

3 fat futtKw detolls aiMmt “ h’lvA." s&n "avot.lrindi'tt kathrr .Jifiau-Htartl " 
lif Iteaucusiif'wnw of Jyotondra KSUi” {WAftml? Manasime, 
nailaitt Ifamber, J32] u.s, oi a.u, 1914-J5) AIto stMj SamferfM, l»fc yf«, 
ISe. h pp. 3PMO. j* * ■/ 

i.i ooaiio pauaes of the Yatr»8,'' socordme to Dr. ChaPopSdhyAy, 

Bear the newetet aaialogj’ to the Ititetiudw of the Kliaabethftii ofood (fieheM, 
yoI ia, p. 21 j or to the " KutretniweB ' of iho wpMtifiii 
“♦‘pce n,-'' 1 ’/' »: r , ^ Vwrwalm k Wall-fctwwi to fiave cotwpiis^ 

"VV,."'.'.,' tfttii7^i>'ii^prTh(Spuputarj[}rami» 

'•■ ' < I y* * I 
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gtossi^res et dcs obsc4mt4a,”^ It is oiJy mteal tEat the 
grotesque ohsocnity and vulgarity -mth. wMch tho Yatraa generally 
abound, sUonld have mot with eondomriation from tho advanced 
sections oi the modern Bengali community. This very largely 
explains why witli the rise of the new Bengali drama in the nine- 
teenth centmy," the Yatra. has gradually fallen into popular dis- 
favour. In their fruitless attempts to cater for modem tastes, 
some Yatra producers are actually imitating the methods of 
the theatre of to-day and naturally these plays have lost much 
of their origmal simplicity and uaave charm 
There is also present in many Yatras — especially in those 
which deal with Paurajjic or legendary themes — m element 
which, in the absence of a better word, we may call the "Deatiny- 
element. It snggoats the ''' dens ex niachma of the ancient 
Greoli theatre, but it never actually lakea the Groolc form of a 
regular aiructnrai machme to enable the superaatuial agcDcies 
to appear and disappear as they like. But the idea of a supor- 
nalural bomg who comca down tu set right situations which 
cannot bo adjusted without his mtcrforencc, is exactly similar 
The gods ami goddesaog of tho Bengali Y-ltra wallc and move 
upon the stage hko mortals and appear only n little dilTorcntly 
dressed from tho ordmaiy personages of tho play. In many 
Yatras tho appearance of at least one of the Hindu Tiimurtt, 
iiraJuna, Vj?nu or ^iva scorns to he a mo tier of absolute uccesaity 
to bring the play to & successful conclusion As a matter of 
fact, potno of the Yutras are so badly constructed that super- 
natural intervention becomes inevitable for tho 
Ko wonder that Aristotle ^ should condemn the use of tJie “ deua 
ex maoMna ” on, the ground that the conclusion should always 
ba the natural result of the events which procode The Yatra 
writers never seem to make any eeiious attempt at constructing 
a consistent dramatic plot They will invent nothing beyond 
what IS provided for them in tho origmal legends of old mythology. 
Professor LtSvi remarks. “Les nai'fs spectateura des y3,tr§.s, 
no gohtaient pas lea innovations; lis ne ae fatiguaient paa^,, 

’ Le Th^rcIndtOKp ‘SW, v 

** St* Tbsps. vm and lif, "T-'IS 

® Soa Chap xr. 
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d’caietjc3i’a (^tomellmient Itss mpmca dd rt'V*ur Iom 

morofis ‘pnr^onnagra. La aoyvwutt^ Itvn d<'t'CHitjijt ; iJh imnnicnt 
If- rfjt-rouvor coimnc' dLinHww amis lao 1 ^ 

Tlift moaotony of Uiouk*, tk* ppppundoratu-f of masic ovei? 
action, and tli« scuwility and olisi'iaiijy of th<> o-otnto ifili^-hnlfiS 
ato among tliu scj'kui't (Imivtiaoks VildoK pi’evonf-od tJm do.voloji- 
ment of the Yiitra into a truly naiiona! Hong,!}] drouifi It is 
true, MvcrtheioM, l-hat tho Yatw {fOHscHHf'd t-Jjo mlforont 
po.ssibihties of a really good aeisi'hlo play. But tlic conditions 
were not favoarablo for suoh a dowlopmcnt. With 1 ho flood 
of nmr ideas that Ciunc to Hmigal in the lioginnitig of the 
mnetoanth cciitury, the Yatrii, liho many other f-imodionouK'd 
institutions, vtm Mphioofi hy Hotnothmg niort' mifdorti A 
new spirit, a new oulrr of things <.«mo int<! h<*if\g. The oomd-ry 
was passing through an e^xporiwige which vnn only in* dosfn’ibcd 
as an intellectual rc-hirt,b, rcauli.ing in a litoravy rmudntion. 
In the dmtimstanoc*^, nothing could linvc imJiy mvjg('(3 the older 
fojms of dramatic ctiprescntaiion atid rcstonui t-luuu H» ihdf 
fomcr gbfy and popular Ity. The isrpjriwiwi of VVMem 
Ktorature and clTama was for a time almost overwkf'lnmsg aufl 
the genias of tho JbrigaU rnoo was nat-iimliy imitod to at-tompt 
now inventions and new cxprunnonk. Ko llte Yidra was loft 
behind. Perhaps for many yctim more it will yet mnain true 
to its traditions ami uovee oompletoly dtsapfiear fn^m {Scugal, 

‘ £(■ fhiMm Indian, p i}0<5 



i. m KepIl 

An mtereating diacovexy was made some years ago m Nepal 
of certain Bengali plays written m tlie early eigliteentli centuryd 
These plays are qmte outside the mam. development of the drama 
m Bengal but they are worthy of notice as indicating the infLuence 
of Bengali drama outside of Bengal itself. The titles of the 
plays are Vidya-Bilap (The Lamentation of Vidya) by Ka^inath, 
Mah^Tidmta by Kisna Deb, Rama-Olm/nira (The Life of Kama) 
by Gaue^ and Madhavaml-Iidmalawliild by Dhanapafci. They 
are all written in the Nebarl script but the language ia Bengali, 
The fii'st three axe in the same handwriting, but the last is 
written by a different hand. They have boon printed directly 
from the inAnusctipts with out modification. Tw enly-two pages of 
Tidy&Bilrlp, eighty of MahlliMraia, foity-two of j^r7»'ia-d^.ar7.Crci 
and the nineteenth page of MadJ^mml-KdiMkandclii are 
missing There ia no doubt that those woika were w'Titten by 
Bengalis, although the language is mixed here and there with 
Hmdl and Maithili, and tho meaning of some of the Bengali 
words is uncertain. It is quite probable that the authors, hnving 
lived in Nepal for a long time, had to a cetbnn exi cut lost the 
purity of their mother tongue Bat, for i.hc most part, the 
language reminds one of tlm eighU’cnth eonxnry Bmgali—tUe 
stylo of Biiarat Chandra and Kam Praafid, at.id of that of Baimmali 
Diis and other Vaispava writers. JRdm-Chatiim i.s wi'itten in 
a comparatively modein style Other languages beSKlos Bengali 
have also been used oceasionaliy in the plays. In one play a 
Muhammadan character speaks in Urdu and a Muiwhri speaks 
the language of Marwar in another. 

The plays were evidently written duxmg the reign of a Nobar 
king Bhhpfttmdra, of Bhatgaon and his sou Banajit Malla. Most 

^ See NepSle VAnqU KHfal (Tho Bengali Drama in Nepill). pubhsti^l bj- 
Mr. Nani Gopal BemCyopSdtylly, Calcutla, 1916-17, *• 13anglyfi SAiitya Fariifat 
Mfttniir (Tlio AeCtiomy of Bt-ngali lateral ore), 
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of the songs are either addretiBcd or dodljoalod to one of tlio 
two bngy. The Ourldias corujnorail Nopiil from fliwiajif Malla 
ill 11(68 Bkupatiudm and Ins son Bmiajii rolgnocl for iibmit 
sixty-oigM years and dining thni ivign, aris and Jitnratiiro 
flouriaJied in fSTop.ll Tlioy were liotdi gieat putrona of iearning 
and invitod seiolara from different liuula ia thek ooiiri” The 
most infiuentml among the royal protf'g^i worn the Bi'tsgah 
Brakmana The Bengali BrShmaps wme albo the royal prf'04‘ptc)rs 
foxmany genmtions at the courts of idio MalJa kings of Bhatgaon, 
Katamundu and Lalitapattan. They wem rich ami ownt'd hirg(i 
property receivad by royal gimt Before the Gurklias cams and 
deprived the Bengali Biiihmatis of their privileges. Homo of the 
latteiuscd to go to Bengal to many BrSJmuip girls, wlicm thev 
took back with thpin to Kepal The Qurklias brought tlioh 
own priests with thorn, the Bralmiapu of Knrwrmchal or 
KiimayuK, So the Bongaii ih-iihmans lost all hdluence after 
the Gmklia ooinpiest of Nepal. 

These four pkys found in NepSi cannot bo ftaiMcd over as 
more ciTciosifies of lifmturo They throw a very mU'restmg 
aideiight on the development of Bengali literature and drama, 
Two hundred years ago, or perhajis even more,, Bengali learning 
and religion p«netmte<I moutitains which stromh for two 
thousand miles from tlie easteni ond o£ Assam a» far as 
Bokhara and spread theii* iiiftitcinoa in Nfipiil, Bo very Uttlo 
is IcDowm about the extension of Bengali cnlturo outsido 
of Bengal itself that this Id.tlc diseovery oaniiot bj too highly 
valued, None of these plays, however, can bo regiU'ded n$ 
“ drama ” in the strict seneo of the term, tbougli they are all 
■written, in dramatic form. The model which they nmtote ifi, 
of course, tho old Sanskrit flrama, and the aiories are token 
from the epics and folkdoxe of Bengal. The words, written, aJl 
in verse, are meant to ho recited and aotigs intorspersed, to 
ho sung at givon intervals. We do not know if those plays 
were ever acsted Berhaps they wore, because stage* directions 
are inserted at various points Instructions are also given 
as to the mode or style in which a particular song ought to 
be ffuag. The form in which these plays are moulded roughly 
jFBseErables that m which Bharat Chandra wrote htH Oka-^~ 
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N&ah E ia q^uite eTident that the writers were leamecl 
Paiidita, fiilly versed m the rules of the Sanskrit drama Their 
work is only impoitaut as showing the nataral interest o£ the 
Bengah roiad in dramatic representation. It is tempting to 
speculate as to the probable inflnonce that such plays might 
have exerted, if they had been composed in Bengal instead of 
Nepal, and as to whether they are one of the broken links in 
the development of the drama in India, a total recovery of which 
would enable one to trace completely its historical evolution. 


» 



CHAPTER Vn 

The AKTiQxm.'v of the Theatre in India 

Nowtere in the ancient lustory of India do ■ffe find any speuho 
references to dramatic perfonxiwices upon a Tcffular stafro 
The theorists of Sanskrit drama and rhotoriciana do not mention 
the existence of theatres in ancient India for the prodnciion 
of plays. The only record left to us ia Elinrat’s inonunahle 
work on Sanskrit dramaturgy called the Blmailya Naiya^astm, 
which discusses the technical details of stage-hiiildtng and deals 
with the architectural methods and designs for the auditovtum 
This natiialty leads one to suppofle that there must have exmtid 
m ancient India theatres for which Bharat made his Kiiggeetiotis 
But, unfortunatidy, w<; are not as yet In possoHsion of any 
conclusive historical faiia to corroborato such a Buppositiou and 
bo tell us where such theatres first existed or Iiow their 
performances were conducted. A new ligld has, however, 
been thrown on the subject by Hr Blocfi’s recent discovery 
of the remains of an anoent cave which is behoved to have been 
used for the purposes of dramatic represantatiou ’ Tliis 
discovery was made in ]903 at Ranigaih Hill in the; area of 
Laksmanpur on the estate of Birgujii, about a hundred miles 
from Kliarsia on the Bengal Nagpur Railway Ime. Hr. Bloch 
says “ that the plan of the small amphithcHbre iu front of 
the cave with its hemispherical rows of rock-cut seats rising 
in terraces above each other and with the pathways between 
them arranged somewhat like conoenirio circles and radiants, 
hears a somewhat similar resemblance to tho plan of a QteoK 
theatre cannot, I think, he overlooked. And it will likewise 
he admitted that the shape of a Greek theatre m an Indian 
huilding that served similar purposes has a strong bearing 
upon the question of the Greek influence on tlie Indian drama.” ^ 

^ See Tin ArchnologviaX Swuey of India JJewri (11)03-4), pp, 123 tf. 
For ilhistrataoM of the oeves, aee Plates Nos. aJJli, («), (4), (c), p, 124, 

2 Ibid,, p J2T, 
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Dr Bloch, concludes by saying that the cave " evidently was 
not the abode of pious ascetics void of aU worldly achievemontSj 
but . . it was a place where poetry was recited, love songs were 
sung and theatrical performances acted In short, we may 
look upon it as an Indian theatre of the third century n.C." ^ 
Dr Bloch quotes the view of Professor Liiders that caves in 
ancient India were not exclusively the abode of ascetics and 
sadhus, but were also the resort of dancing girls and their lovers ^ 
Professor Liiders, m support of his own view agam, quotes a 
number of passages from Kalidasa, and the most mgemous of all his 
suggestions is the interpretation of the word “ lenasobhika ’’ 
(which occurs in one of the Mathura mscriptions) as meaning 
“ a oave-aotress ” Further, as regards the Greek mfiuence 
on stage-b adding and stage-architecture in ancient India, 
Dr. Bloch does not think it “in the least improbable that, if 
Indians became acquainted with Greek theatres, the suitability 
of the arrangement of these must have led them to adopt siruDar 
structures for their own places of amusement TLe Greek 
induenoe often stretches very far m India and m time, I believe, 
we shall be able to trace it much farther than wo think at 
present ” ® Dr Bloch also mentions in this connection the 
well-known statue of Apollo carved upon one of the j)illars at 
Buddha Gaya, and another similar figure discovered inside 
the Ananda cave. There is perhaps little doubt as regards 
Greek influence on the architecture of ancieut India, but it is 
still very difficult to judge (unless some more historical facts 
of an authentic nature arc available) to what extent this one 
smgle discovery of an amphitheatre in a cave at Ramgath 
Hill could solve the much-discussed question of the Greek 
influence on the Indian drama. But, m any case, we know that 

The ArcJmohgical Survey of Iniia Re'port, pp 126-7. 

“ Ibid , p 127. and The Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. Iviii, 
p 867 

“ Ibid , p 12S. 

“ Pot fuller details, aee Sylvam L6vi: Le TMdtre Indien, chapter entitled 
' L'lnfluence Grecqne,” pp 343-86 ; A B Keith : The Saneknt Drama, pp 
57-68; G.N.Banerjee Ilellemsm in Ancunf India, ■p-p 240-65; E Windiach 
Dei QneachischeMmfiuss vm Indischen i>mma,n,ii, 3 j Weber . Indisdke Studien, 
voL XTiii, p. 402, and vol xm, p. 354 ff , Winteriutz. Vienna Oriental Journal, 
xxiii,J03ffl., also Klein- Oeschiehte der Drama, rol iii; F.Kiolhotn- "Sanskrit 
Plays as Pregorvodin Insoriptiona " {Journal of the DoyalABiahe Society, 1891) 
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the fiiPi tboatrofs la Bonfaii were not cMtn biif'Jbt'<3 aj tlio lims 
or traditioa of tlic eTOgt^-ardiitooliKe or o.i'chitocifonicn of iumioTil, 
India ^ TKey were aa entirely now inmitufjon, pro<li3r<‘d 
iiiflueneos ontiroly alien vo Uio Hindu mco, iuni yor. qulti' 
to tlie genius of a jKwple rofipont'iye fcs now inflneiicf'M, no nnitfor 
irom what country tbey may come 
AVo iiavs already pointed out tliai at the present wtage of 
iustoMcal science in India, no sucli thing as “ coutiuuiTy ” 
can he discovered in her literary history. But to regard Hindu 
civilization as being totally non-secular ami ultra-spiritual 
is only to take a very .superficial and prejudiced view of Hind it 
history and culture. Sufficient information is nob c('rtam!y 
available to enable one to give a We.)1--oonnocl.ed hiRi.or}ca.l 
account of tbft secular achiovcmimio of Ilirulu eJvi libation, 
but there is no doubt Ihnt poaaimifun or oilier wtirUilincss was 
not the only stuff out of which {nduin social or tiulbaral iifo was 
made Xhe spiritual atfcainmontH of tho Hindu race could never 
have been of such high order, if the coilisnive, and cntmuuiud life 
of its social orgaiimtxons hiul not been hivourabio. Hulwin 
history has its sociological bankgrounda and ihtU'o was nover 
perhaps a greater need than at the jirosent tiuio to study tlie 
Indian as a social being and as the prmluci. of niudologieal foiccH 
and environments both in the past and in tho present, 

I Soil T3C -xi. PC. in .w. 



THE BEGINNINGS OE THE MODERN 
BENGALI DRAIVIA 

CHAPTER VnC 
The New Eea 

Tiie yttai' 1767 is a turniDg-point in tKe political and literary 
iiistory of Bengal It was the year of the Battle of Plassey, 
which may be regarded the beginning of the British rule. 
From this point onwards Bengal has been passing through 
a series of changes, both pohtical and social, as remarkable as 
any to be found in the history of any other nation within a 
similar period Dr. S. K. De ^ gives a very illnminating account 
of the rise and growth of British power in Bengal and analyses 
the actual causes and cirouinstances of the revolution m social 
and political ideas which has resulted from it. The noted 
Bengali historian Earned Chandra Datta remarked that “the 
conquest of Bengal by the English was not only a political 
revolation but involved a greater revolution in thoughts and 
ideas, in religion and society. We cannot describe the great 
change better than by stating that English conquest and English 
education may be supposed to have removed Bengal from the 
moral atmosphere of Asia to that of Europe. All the great 
events which have influenced European thought within the last 
hundred years have also told, however feeble the effect may be, 
on the formation of the intellect of modern Bengal “ * The 
first effect of this impact of a new and alien civilmation was 
almost paralysing. Upon this there followed a tendency 
to blind imitation of Western models. This, however, was a 
phase which could not last indefinitely. Bengah's began to 
reconsider their own national heritage in the light of their 

^ Soe TM Iluipry of literainre r,n fh^, OtntU'ry, alnAjt. xi, 

pp 7~64 

* fht-Xdieraiure ofBmjali iS7 1 ed , chap, xv, g. Ififl. 
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now csporienoet! and gmdttaliy atriwd at a new nppivoktiojv of 
tlie aoHOTcmoBfB of t-iio past and aJfiO a new renliKation of t,lie 
possibilities of l.hc futuco. They learnt to faco tbo fiesk faeta 
by wkeK they were confioutod and fit them into a coDhistont 
sebemo of thought This now mental outlook naturally cAiprowstsd 
itself in, new forma of ew^afjvc art. 

After the death of Bhibrat Chandra in JTCO. the Bengali 
literature hogan to clechno and tiie process of deoadenoo was 
almost complete by the time tho British power in Bengal had 
been fully consolidated Fortunately, however, the, British 
conquest of Bengal while hastenmg tho diainlegratitm of the 
older Bcnga-b literature, at the same time helped to quiekon 
Bengal to new forms of literary activity. This is not tho place 
to discuss at length tho complicated social and polii.ioal history 
of tho period or to point out in dccail tho fur-rcaeliitig reaulth of 
the gradual e«i.abHshrncnt of British power m Bengal. For our 
pjuvposo it will be, snifirient to comemhex that bet wocn Ih u de.'i th of 
Bharat Ohandia m 1B50, and tbs first appearance of fiSvar 
Chandra Gupta *a journal Tmbhaknf in IBUo, the now 

infliioaees brought about by tho growing oontaot of Bonguli 
Me and thought wdh Wesimn oivilization, hadalro&tly begun t<i 
make thcmsclyes lolt. By 1857 tho new era h.ad {ictually com- 
menced in Bcugal. Now, what were the predorairumt charac- 
tccistics of ihia new era First, a lovivnl of claHsical studies an<l 
a return to the older tradilions, and second, a steady assjtnilation 
of European thoughts and ideas, both under tho direct inflimtie.o of 
Enghsh education fn 1800 tho Port Wlllmm. College waa 
established, and William Carey’s “ ^rTrumpur Miawon " was 
formed , in 1816 tho Ilmdu College was foimded in Cahmtta , 
and io 1623 the last volume of Carey’s IHvtiiomry was published. 
From an historical as well as a literary point of view the labours 
of the Christian Missionaries and English civilians for tho spread 
of English education and tho revival of the Bengali language 
aad literature were inestimable. The literary renaissance m 
Bengal was, to a considerable extent, brought about by the 
revival of Sanskritic studies directly under the influence of 
Missionaries, Pandits and Munshis. A further contributory 
cause was the strong desire for self-expression in the vermouW, 
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naturally resultiug from the circximstances of tlie time. In 
ttose daySj the new rulers of Bengal did not try to sweep away 
the old literature and the old traditions completely, hut they 
helped them to be bom. anew with a new life and a new promise 
of the future. It does not, therefore, surprise us in the least to 
know that some of the earliest precursors of the theatre in Bengal 
were a handful of Europeans who had introduced at the com- 
mencement of British rale several play-houses and concert-halls 
primarily for their own enjoyment and recreation. We will 
hare to find out now the actual conditions under which Bengal 
established a new theatre and a new drama of her own and how 
she developed them on modem and yet independent hn.es. 


i 




CfFAFTEB U 

Tm EUBOriiSAN ThKATSKS and TITFAB EaBLY FwiTA'I’ORfi 

When European theatres iirst appeaTe*! in Bengal, tlwjy 
immediately captured tie people's nnAgmation and appealed to 
tieir rmnd as a very intoreslmg and auitaWo instrumeut of both 
pleasure and education 'Hioy had, of oonrse, their Yakan and 
performances of similar nature, hnt with the coming of new 
ideas they Twro heginuing to he dtssatiKfind with them In 
tio English play-houses they discovered for the lii'sf- time an 
ontirely novel and, indeed, more prohtablo souroft of entertain- 
ment an<i couccivod a desiro to make {nil yse of it and to adapt 
it, as Wo shall presently aoc, to their own inodelv', and Rtimdards, 
Tho growth of Calcutta m a metropohs and its devcloimmnt as 
tic centre of the intellectual life wid activity of Bengal must 
he eonsidercol as an event of first rate importance in the history 
of the Bengali Tliontre^ The hral; English thuatro to be 
established in Calcutta 'wsa at Lai Bafiar in JTf)6, the year before 
the battle of Plassey. It wm probably ^omewlmrc cm 

the eastern side of the jimetion of the present Lill Ba:»a.r Htroot 
and Misfeion Bow, oppoaito to tho site wlww the old Court 
House originally stood. Among the English theatres oetablished 
after 1756, the " Calcutta Theako and the *' Chowi&ghse 
Theatre were the two moat popular and best known. The 

Calcutta Theatre ” establish^ about 1775 was somawhoro 
near the northern section of ChVe Street to the north of 
Wrttera Buildings It la difficult to ascertain accurately 

^ Bcnc dotailed informatioo, sea ffariBadJuiu Mubbwji' iSV ATiSfar 

0 .S' Jfa/er fCaloutta,, Ancient and Modorn), WIS; fiivc-y ICyBiio. l>®b: 

£arjp Btstor^ artH BrowtK of Cakutia, IftOB ; 31, B. Bnatucdi J^ohofriifrom Old 
Oa^na.ads 1888 and 1508 ; Sir H. B. A. Cotton, OahvMa- Old and JCcttu, 1007 5 
SWnoy : 'Sistorkal emd Topogmphtsal Sl«loh af OdlcuHa,, 1870 { JJ, V^^^eiJst : 
Vtsw of tho Bise, ProffreiM, and Presint Siatts ofihe i% Bmpatt 

1772 ; Kcv. d. A. Long ) B&l^imofrcmi ths Unpublfihff Jlecori^ ofO<n'firtt4nmi 
ffWn 1648-1767 relatw^ to Social OottdiiHmi of ifcwges^, J,S6T ; anti " OaJtinM* 
m 'Olden 'Time ” {Tlio Cak&tti^ Bm&o of IIISO twoC laftO) 

«> 
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the exact location of tiie “ Calcutta Theatre/’ becatjse the 
accounts m the various old records are rather conflicting^ 
The theatre was built at a cost of about a kc of rupees, raiaod 
by subscription shares of one hundred rupees each Warren 
Hastings, Chief Justice Sir E. impey and Geueral Monson were 
among the subscribers. In 1780 and the following years, many 
English plays were performed at this theatre, from which may be 
mentioned The Comedy of Beaux Stratagem, The Comedy of 
BomidUng, The School fm Scandal, Mahomet, Citizen, Like Mmt-ear 
lake Man, She would and Would Not, High Life Belov; Stairs, 
Hamlet, and Ihchard III. It is reported that David Gamch sent 
out one Mr Massmek or Massing to take charge of the Calcutta 
Theatre ” At first the Icruale rdles were taken by raen, bat 
later, following the example of the Chowirnghee Theatre ” 
women were introduced Lord Gomwallis was a supporter 
of this theatre, although, at the same time, he strongly 
disapproved of Government Officers taking part in the 
performances, lu 1308, the building and its adjoining site 
were bought by Gopi Mohan Tagore and made into what is 
known to-day as the “ New China Bazar,” The Chowringhee 
Theatre ” known in those days as “ Mrs. Biatow’s Theatre ” 
was started m ] 787 by Mrs. Bistow, wife of an English merchant, 
at her own residence, situated at the junction of Cbowriughee 
and Theatre Road, Mrs Bistow was an excellent manageress 
and a very good actress herself. Erom aa account; of her 
in Dr. Busteed’s Echoes from Old Calcutta, we loam that 
“ her strong points were in comedy and humozous singing.” ® 
The “ Chowrmghoe Theatre ” was for a long time a rival of the 
" Calcutta Theatre ” and scored a point over the latter by 
first introducing actresses. 

Following the successful euteipriaea of the '''' Calcutta Theatre ” 
and the “ Chowrmghee Theatre,” several English -cheatres 
of a rather ephemeral nature spiang up in and outside 
Calcutta— -one at Chandemagore in 1808, one at Eudderpore 
m ISIS, one called “ The AthemiBum ” in 1812, at 18 
Lower Circular Bead, where two English pkys The Earl of 
Essex and Maising ilie Wind were successfully staged, and 

*■ See TM Calcutta Oucdic, 16d) Novenaber, 3.786 
See p, 138, 
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omo at Dum T)uni in 1817^ Htartod hy lUi Artillery nfTi(;or najjicd 
CkirloFi Fraiickling, and hiw doa-tb in IH22, tnanagvd under 
improved conditions iiy a young jirta'fifij Mn-i. EHtluu' Lcacli, 
But the tLcfttm whiob atfctwi^'d the grcidnat nolioc of the 
Bengalis was " Tlu> Private Ktil(at>ri}>tion Tlieal.ro,” bmlt 
on Ohownnghco, Road in 1H13 and openwl on tint 2nth Movember 
of the same year. Tho theatro owed its nauio 1.o the facd. that 
it was built by mo^uia of private donations and nionoy raiaod 
by ofiermg shares of Ra. 100 each. In those days it was the 
most spacious theatre in Calcutta and could accommodate 
nearly three huudied people ^ The Uovcrtior-Qeneral 
Lord Moyra waa a patron of tho theatre and wan present 
■with hia wife on the opening night. Amougat other pei- 
formanccs at winch Their KxoolJencies were present may be 
mentioned Hmry TV on the 23Td .lanuary, IB 1*1 : jS'Ac AVoo-ps 
to Gonq'iien- on i-bc 1 Stli May, 1B14 ; The Mnnj B'/w-s of Wl.mkor 
on tho 25fh September, 1818; The BUcfhy Tknvqht on the 
24th Juno, IBiy, and India on July 2bth, 1819, At 
several performances during years 1824-8 Loid arul Utdy 
Amherst were present. In 1830 tho theatre reaclud it*s height 
of popularity It had bad a tnust successful career of over 
twenty-six years, continuing till the Blst May, 1839 -wheTi it 
was destroyed by fire.'-* It bad aiitractcd tlie support of such 
distinguished JSwgUslimc'n us ProfcHSor H. H. ‘Wilwon of the 
Sanskrit College, Captain Rkhardsnn of the Hindu College 
and Mr. S H, Stocquelor, the editor of tho Bnglu^hmtn, who 
from tune to time also used to appear as amateur aetom. It 
was assisted throughout by fcalentod artistes of both eexes.^ 
Mrs Leach was oonuected with this theatre as ite leading actrtw 
from 1826 to 1 838, after ■which she wont to JBnghuKh The GakuMa 
Gazette, the Bengal Hwicam, the, Bengal (hnvipr and tho AdaliO 
Journal published regularly notices and reviews of per- 
formanoes at this theatre. Commenting on. the rather lato 

1 See TU Oakwita Gazette, 28th iTanuary, 1814, 17th May, 1814; and 20th 
August, ISIB. 

^ Per a much fnUar aocount of -thB lhea,tre,8«5 Amaiic Jmmat, August, 1828, 
aad January, 1830, and lor an aoooattt of the firo boo The Bengal Mvrkotm, 1st 
and iSbh Juno, 1839 and S'lto MfigliAhnim, 4th June, 1839. 

^ km Jitidit j<nrruif hUy IsIM 
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Eoiirs of some of its productions, the Asiatic Journal of the 
30th Eebruaxy, 1830 wrote : “ As the budget was long and 
continued up to 12 o’clock, a large number of the audience had 
left before the curtain fell, out of tedium ” The Galcuita Gazette 
of the Slat August, 1815 had this remark on the performance 
of Richard III on the 26th August, 1815 : We have not known 
there of any representation for some time past with more success ” 
The theatre, besides being popular for its Shakespearean plays, 
was noted also for musical comedies and farces. 

After the destruction of the “ Private Subscription Theatre ” 
a new Enghsh play-house called the Sans Souci ” was 
started in Calcutta in 1841 mainly by the combined enterprise 
of Mr Stocqueler and Mrs Leach. It occupied a building in 
Park Street, which is now included m the St. Xaiuer’s College 
Lord Auckland, the then Govomor-Greneral made a donation of 
one thousand rupees towards ite construction, and about six 
thousand rupees were raised by private subscriptions. The 
theatre opened on the 8th March, 1841 with a Sheridan Knowles' 
play The Wife. Piofcssor Wilson, Capt Eichardson, Mr. H, A. 
Torrens, a Bengal civilian and his son-in-law Mr James Hume, 
a barrister who later rose to be the cluef Presidency Magistrate, 
used to appear as amateurs at this theatre, Mr. Stocqueler 
brought also sfweral actors and actresses from England. At the 
performance of a comedy entitled The Ilandsomo Husband on 
the 2nd Kovemher, 1843 Mrs Leach’s costume caught fire and 
she died of her injuries on the 18th November After her tragic 
death the theatre was leased by the proprietress, Mrs. Baxter 
to a Prcnch company which continued till the 24th April, 1844 

At first the European theatres were patronized among the 
Bengalis only by a few rich and influential men, the moat note- 
worthy being the members of the Tagore family The earliest 
known attempt to start a truly Bengali theatre for the production 
of plays in the vernacular was made in the year 1796 by a Eussian 
adventurer named Herasim Lebedofi Lebedofi first came to 
Madras as a bandmaster m 1785 and arrived m Calcutta two 
years later. He began to take an interest in the Indian 
vernaculars and learned Hindustham from a Bengali scholar 
named Golak Nath Has. Ho is said to have been for a time in 
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the service of the Mogtilcf Tjobwiofl oamc io iii ^ iwcl 

wrote & Hmdiistha.ni grammai wluch has b<!c» [niiiJisljcd by 
Sit George Grieraon Lebedoff Imilt bk thoatTO at- 25 fJorntaliuli 
Lano with the pemission of tire tlu'ii {xovcriior-OfotnAh Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Tojgiimoutii, Two JGnglkli pbij'i, 
namely Dimdm and Love ts tJie Beni Jhclor uc.i'c i-raimiated 
into Bengali and Bengali actojw of both sexoa were employed 
for the performances d The pcTformanco of the liniti phiy, 
the title of which was txaiislftted in Bengali as Ch/mlnuM, 
took place on the 27th November, I79C. The play was 
announced in the 5th November and 2(1 th November issncs of 
the Calcutta Gazette, 1795 A synopsis of the play was distributed 
to the audience English and Indian instnituen'is were wfied 
for the musical accompaniment and some Hmdiiptham nuiaic 
was played, TJiore wero also some recitals id; intervals of 
Bharat Ohandrah poetry The perioimanco of tlm second 
play took place on i]io 21 st March, 1796.^ Biith the povfomiajict*^^ 


1 RdferoaeCK ii> T-cIipflufi n-co lo bo foimil m ^nn.">i/AIle avfiuIoH, llio JlrsC 
appoatmg in 4 tKoati Mil jhoqCMv '•«.!!«( fOi?' 0 mwilm, 

)al!4-5, PH It-lh) fiy Mf licnunilra NnUs l)6h tiUtSii.. n-nU Ito hpi ontl by 
Mr, iSySwa WuLlurjj in tfm Ciiltnita tlmvi'fiily joiuhHi! rtfriS/ft 

Mmw (iTtkiiuiwy, Ifilii, pp. lOb-10) Bui tfievo aw a mimlioj- <tf 
betiTOCtn Hio i-iKi versioiiH oi Uio ilory > 1)0 Makfufjt, fof itiHitvmo, lirilrM 
" Lobodoi?/’ wbweas Mi Oils {)\i(>Ov wrUos '• l^i bviluft’." Mr, Muthffji 
says that the tlnjatru was j-inn.tnO m “l/tua Toliali “ (jiriibaWy fbe j>rps«rtt‘ 
JObaramCallah), whorian Mr, Das Ou)>1a ■writes ilid-t Lobfidod budt vho theatre 
at No 25 Ofrin Tollah l,Ano, ivbwl) is nowoofied Item Ntrwjt. Mr. 3r$H Gcipta 
fartlwr ttwnliona that tho old siw of Lobedoff's thoatro is probably the 
jiresent No 21 Earn dtreot, eithw near the Arniewan Cburoh or a little to the 
east of it, (luilo oJos-o to the pronont *' Oential Thoaw e.'* I,AHily. Mr. MuXberji 
refors to tho fingliMi plava as havraf? boon tifliTislnted by Ijibedoff «ifo 
Eengah. Mr. JDas GupSa, on the contrary, aiates that Golak Nstii 0 »b 
did bfae ttanslauon Mtatber of tliose 'writers gives any real ci'ue to the somwB 
of bis iniormacioa, «o it la not possibU' to derido wfiirh of tJw (wo yewlons 
is the more acewaie 

Mr. 3 Jas Gupta also repoiti tl'iat it w»b Gulak 3>?a again who soenrod ilto 
semce# of the women for tjio performaixos and tb&fc ihw was tbo iinst Jastanco 
of the appearanco of fJengab ■women lU Bengali tluatres. Apart fmm tlup 
alleged jnBtaoce, about whu b ito cannot bolij jfeeltiig sotne donbtK, it ww not 
imul tbiny -eight yoam later i» •Um Vaya-jAmdat porfonnaiu-e m lb<l3 
{fico p, 46 of this chapter) do wo Imd ouy rofotence to Bcngtib woweti taking 
part in public perfornianeas In the year 18V3 tho fasbion iiwl starfoif. 
“The Omotal xbeatce” on the ISclbi f’ebrnary, “I'he National Lyocum" 
on the 1 Tth June, and, m net notably, " TlieUongai Theatre "on tho Iflth Aujjiist 
of that ymt began to employ actie^ia regnlftrly (fico Chap, MNI, p, 1 W,) 

" Sea Thi OnlmiPi 17ih Maroh, 1796, 
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aiitcactod a largo aiidioneo, and in a lotl-er publislipd in tbe 
Cdlculia Qasdtc of the :j4tK March, 3790 iKibedoft reapectXuHy 
acknowledged tlic vary distiitKidaliod pationago of Ins audience 
and assured ilteni of *' lus roo^C' grateful sense ” of the “very 
liberal Buppojt given to Im vonUitc, It is mther strange 
that LebcfloB' did not eoniiuuo uie expon'inout. 

The reason wliy the linssian used English plays translated 
into Uengali for Ins peiiomianccs instead of original plays in 
the vernacular, was probably that there were no good Bengali 
dramas to be found tis early as 3795, in fact, none worthy of 
the name In a onticaJ review of a Beiigah translation of 
Kalidasa’s Ahhjftan Riljendra Lai Mitra wrote in his 

journal BAklfiMrlfuj, Smagrafta of 1860 tliat he had read aa 
many as thirfy-four older Bengali plays, but 3u* did not mention 
tho titled of any of ibcin^ We haw not been able to diseoviir 
any of those plays .iDudod to by Rujondta Liil, and so wu are 
not in n powtiou to ostimaie ihrir ivoith. It is said that tbe 
poet T^var (Uuuidio. flupta bad a prnfoimd contempt for all 
the dramas of Ids own day and used to remark with a 
dmracteriatic pun on the word “ nfi^ak ” (which moans '' drama ” 
in. Bongah): “ Na tuk, nu misti (nail her sour nor swoot).” 
Occasional references to Bengali works in more or leas dramatic 
form arc to bo found in some of the early joimiala and periodicals, 
Bor instance, the eighth iasuo of Jdaja ilaai Molian Bay’s news- 
paper Kaumdi of 1821 contains a cjiticism of an old 

Bengal) dlraiua called KAff^an' Ynlfa? From a descriptive 
account of the ^ilay which appeared a year latex iii the Asiatio 
Journal'-^ it appears that the play was a fatese, but the word yalrd 
in the title of the play still leaves us in doubt -whvrhex it could 
bo accepted seriously as a gouuine ilramalic work AYorka of 
this nature are not very nouMomon in old Bengali Htnratuxe, 
1’hcy are written in the farm of a narrative with the aid of a 
conventional dialogue, and are usually only treatises in verse. 

* Seu Mj, a. N. RfiyV ftrtiole anti'tiod '' tTatuljf' Kain NSrSyajj “ in Isilmym, 
a Bvjngali hwTaiy moathly edited bj the lata 3ffi C R. Dai, Pba^ua ISfiMabor 
1322 3j s , i.e. A.». 1010, j). 300. 

* BesCeroaw is also made to this play in ^he. Oulmtfu l^miew, val xm, 1S50, 
see p. 100. 

® SeptewW Hamber, 1^-12. 
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TKey do not possess any of those essential qualities 'vvlncli gf 
to make a drama As a matter ot fact, tbe modern, Uengali 
drama was the direct outcome of the new Bengali theatie wliicli 
did not actually come into bemg until half a century aficr tlie 
Bengali productions of Lebedoff. 

The first genmne Bengah theatre to be established in Calcutta 
was the '‘Hindu Theatre” m 1832 under the patronage of 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore The Asiatic Journal of April, 1832 
contained a note upon the proposed aims and the personnel of 
the committee appomted to organize this theatre Some of 
the Anglo-Indian newspapers treated this Bengali enterprise 
with derision. But the theatre was built on the promises of 
Tagore’s Beliaghata garden residence and Bhavabhuti’s Uttar 
Rama Chariia, translated from the original Sanskrit into .lilngliHii 
by Professor H H Wilson, was successfully staged in tJio emly 
part ot 1832, Professor Wilson coached the actors, and the play 
was produced entirely under his direction and supiuvisiou 
The audience consisted of many well-known Bengalis and 
Emopeans like Chief Justice Sir Edward Ryan and Riija Hadlia 
Eanta Deb Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s theatre survived only 
for a year or so, perhaps because all the plays produced there were 
Eughsh and not Bengah. But the new enthusiasm of the HcngaliR 
for theatrical entertainments awakened by the BiiCcess of Euglwli 
plays and playhouses, could riot entirely die. In 1833d a, per- 
formance of y<idya Sundar was given at the Shambazar 
residence of Nabm Chandra Basu by an amatmir com- 
pany of both sexes. The play was a dramatized version 


disputed by aomc writers Parntit 
M- Sandarbha, Smgraha it 1831 a,nd 

t actually takeu place la mi- We 

m 1832 la We Aped W, uf the Asiatic /currwJ of HJSa 
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of an episode in Biarat Chandra^s Annada Mmgal. It waa a 
story well-lmown to every Bengali and naturally tiie play aroused 
great interest. The organizers of this performance were a 
handful of well-to-do Bengali dilletantes m Calcutta who 
defrayed the entire cost of its production. Judged by modern 
standards, the performance cannot he said to have been 
remarkable It was quite theatrical, but would hardly be called 
dramatic To display properly certain scenic effects hke thunder 
and Kghtning, Nabin Basu imported stage-materials from England 
at a great cost. The play had to be staged at different parts 
of the bmldmg ; and with the change ot scenes, the audience had 
to move on contmuously from one place to another Eor 
example, the scene m which Simdar, the hero of the play, is 
shown as sitting on the bank of a pond under a tree, was laid 
near the lake in Nabin Basu’s garden, the scene of the council- 
chamber was staged in the drawing-room of his house, and the 
thatched cottage m which the flower-girl Malmi lived was shown 
m still another part of the buildmg This continuous change of 
scene resulted in a great deal of confusion and inconvenience and 
also m a certain lack of central mtorest both in the play and m 
Its setting. An actor would appear before each of these meon- 
voniently arranged changes of place and recite hues from the play 
to the audience so as to explam the events which would follow 
next The recruitment of actresses from th e low women of the city 
met with violent and hostile criticism from the Anglo-Indian 
Press. The play, however, continued to be perfoimed foi three 
successive years at regular miervals, and its success was 
phenomenal ^ NabI Bnasu was untiring m his enthusiasm and 
was so recklessly lavish and extravagant that he came almost 
to the verge of flnancial imn. Vidya Sundar may truly be 
regarded as the first Bengali performance produced on a Bengali 
stage and acted exclusively by Bengali men and wmiuen. But 
V%dyd Bu'fidar was by no means an original play m thg 

* V 

*■ Hie Amatw Journal ol Apnl, 1836 reproduceis from the 
of October, 1836 the latter'R deacnptioja of Nabln Hasu's thea^s-Tilidor’ihe t^tle 
" The Native Tlieatro " ThiB de&onpfjjon ftumshea us with many doUnls aai,. 
regards these Vulyd, A'toidar performanoos. _ • 
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vernacular The story is taken from a poem which was 
never intended to be a drama The greatest difliculty 
which confronted the Bengah stage at this period of its 
history was the total absence of good actable plays m the 
vernacular. 



CHAPTER X 


English Plays Produced by Bengalis 

THe popular eiitlmsiasm for theatrical entertarnments, thus 
further encouraged by the successful performances of Vtd^a 
Sundar, contmued unabated and m the absence of suitable plays 
in the vernacular, found for the time being an altogether different 
means of expression. The Hmdu College and the Oriental 
Seminary were then the two prominent edncational institutions 
m Calcutta Captam D L Richardson of the Hindu College 
was a great theatre enthusiast and used to induce his students 
to go and see English plays at the European theatres in 
Calcutta and even distributed free tickets to them Hermann 
Jafiroy, a retired Ercnch barrister and the then Principal 
of the Oriental Seminary, was another groat lover of the 
theatre. He inspired his students with a love of the drama 
and helped them m every possible way to understand and 
appreciate the stage Shortly after Nabin Basu^s theatre was 
closed, students of the Hindu College gave a successful per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s M&rcJmd of Vemce on the 30th March, 
1837 at the Viceregal Lodge m the presence of Lord Auckland, and 
encouraged by this, they went on producing more English plays, 
namely The Kmg aivd the MiUer, Topsy Tosspot, Lodgvngs for a 
Single Gent and The Dramatic Aspirat'd. The students of the 
Oriental Seminary, stirred by the repeated successes of 
their rivals, made arrangements for a performance of 
J ulms Omar in 1840, in honour of the prospective visit of Lord 
Auckland to their school, but afterwards had to abandon the 
project for lack of funds Twelve years later in 1852 Juhus 
Cossar was, however, staged by the students of the Metropohtan 
Academy It may be noted that Hermann daSroy was one of the 
principal oigamzers of this performance InMarch, 1863a number 
of senior students and es-students of the Oriental Seminary, 
inspired to a large extent by a second successful performance 
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of Juhus Qmar in 1852 at Pyari MoHan Baau’s housii, formed 
a re^ar theatre company of their omi (Jailed " The Orjont.il 
Theatre ” ^ They staged plays within their own s(hool premises 
They kept their Tentuxe going qmte aucoessfully for about two 
years, and a number of Shakcapeaxean plays such as Olhdlo, 
(22nd September, 1853), The Merchant of Vemce (2ud March, 
1854), Henry IV, Part I (15th Pebruary, 1855) wore produced 
“ The Oriental Theatre ’ ' company nsed to invite some of the well- 
known English actors m Calcutta of the time, notably Mr Clingei 
of the ” Sans Souci” and Mr Parker of the Chowiingliee 
Theatre,” to assist them in getting np their plays ami also to 
coach them for some of the difficult parts. They never produced 
any Bengali plays. Later a few well-to-do a.nd infiuentia) Bengalis 
ventured to have performances of English plays in thetr own 
private houses In 1852 Pyari Mohan Basu, a nephew of Nabin 
Chandra Basu, had Shakespeare’s Juhus Ocp.var staged at 
his own house at Baxansai Ghos Street, and many woll-knowu 
Bengahs of that tune took part in this perforinanoc. Within 
a short time the enthusiasm for English plays and mtinosit m 
Western methods of performance became a kind of obscHsion 
with the small educated Bengali community of Calcutta, English 
plays had, however, no mterest for the large section of tlm Bongali 
pubhc ignorant of the English language Many of them came t u 
these performances, sat patiently for a while, gazed wonderingly 
at costnmes and scenery, understood not a syllable of what 
the players spoke, and afterwards went away bitterly 
disappointed. 

1 !nie tford “ tleatre ” has come to be esed m Bengali often not to denote 
a play-houBfl but a temporary stage or o^cn, a theatrical ooijipauy wlueh f(ivoa 
occasional perfoimanees 



CHAPTER SI 
The Fibst Bengali Play 

The year 1857 was a landmark m the history of the Bengah 
drama. It saw the appearance and performance of an oxigmal 
play in the vernacular entitled KuUn-Kul-Smbasva (A. Kulin’s 
All m All) written by Paijdit Ram Narayap Tarkaratna A 
good deal of controversy has taken place as to whether Kidm- 
Kul-Sarhasm is the first original play m the Bengah language. 
For a long time it was almost universally regarded as such, and 
it 13 only very recently that two or three older plays have been 
discovered and the claims of each of these to be regarded as the 
first genuine Bengali drama are being vigorously championed.^ 
Tara ChaAd Sikdar’s Bkadraryunt an original play m tha 
vernacular, based on the story of Arjuna’s elopement and sub- 
sequent marriage with Bhadra, the sister of Sri Krsna, is hy 
far the most discussed 2 According to the date printed on 
its cover, it was apparently written in 1856, that is, at 
least one year before Kulm-Kul-Sarbasva was published 
Tara Cha&d attempted to frame his play on Bnghsh models 
and to adopt all the orthodox English dramatic devices 
In a short preface to the play the author explains and 
partly apologises for his departure from the established 
rules of the classical Hindu drama. He says, I have 
followed a new plan in the composition of my play . 
the events of the play and the places of occurrence m the story 
have been denoted in the manner of the European drama but 

^ S 06 Eamgati NyayaTatnai’a BangIS Bhd^a 0 Batigla SahUya Bi^ayal Pmttub 
{A Disooiirae on Bengali Language and Literature), pp 2S3-4 

* See Dbapanjay Mukherji, Baiigiya Napya &alu, (The Bengali Theatre), 
pp 2—3 , Baj Narayan Easu, Bang& BTinsU 0 Bahitya Btsayak Baktrtd, (A 
Lecture on Bengali Language and liiterature), and Pardyan, Magh Numter, 
1321 B,9., 1 ©. A.D. 1015, pp. 283-91 and Chaitra Kumher ol the same 
year, pp 491-B04 
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I Ixave not violated tiie old riiles for writing eitlier tiio piOHO or 
verse. I iave not accepted the general draiuatio teoliiuVpu! whielx 
is approved l)y tlie Sanskrit dramatists As for ioFitancB, the 
Randi; tie appearance of SQtittdhai’ and NatT on tJie stage, 
foUowing the Nandi ; the conventional opening of a play with the 
aid of a Sutradhar and Natl, Bidusak (Josfcof), etc Kxeept in 
these points I thyxk the Sanskrit drama is not essentially didoi'out 
from the European drama." * Then ho proceeds to gjvc a 
comparative estimate of the structural and technical 
characteristics of the English and Sanskrit drama Mr. Yogmdra 
Nath Basu criticized Tara Cha&d’s play as being written in 
had taste and iudecent language and apparently classed it 
with the many vulgar Yatras of those days,® In 1915, however, 
Mr ^arat Chandra Ghogai wrote two artichis reviewing TiirS 
GhaM’s play, with copious quotations from the text au(i showed 
that it was not m the least vitiated by vulgarities, (\itlier in 
style or subject-matter, as Mr. Basu had tiiouglik® fk furthoc 
pointed out that it contained none of those ohaoeidties whii'h 
so often characterized tho current Yfitala and which Ruja ItSm 
Mohan Bay had so justly condemned in his jourual Ki\m6cid- 
Kmmudi of 1821. Mr, Gho^al quoted Tara Chaiturs own words 
from the preface in support of his statemont.'*' Wo canuot doubt 
that BhadrSrjun was uispirod hy quite a eincore dcKiro in the 
author to give a clean and wholesome play to tho oduoatoil 
Bengalis and to meet thereby a long-felt need. It is qtnto pro bjvhk 
that Mr. Yogindra Nath Baau, as Mr. Gho?al thinks, had perhaps 
never read tho play and, therefore, had no justifioatiou to criticize 
it unfavourably from merely hearsay evidence.* Tera OluuSidlum- 
wlf was not entirely unaware ofthe trneftmetion of adrajaia,as it 
is dearly evident feom his panegyric in verse in the manner of 
the English prologue, describing the superiority of dramatic 
art over aS other arts, which he prefijred. to his play.** J3ut 
Bhdrarjun considered as a play ig a very tawdry n&ir, and 


I Magi Ntaater, 1321 b s t,r A.n 1915, im. ;^8;l-4 

(Life of Miohapl Medhw Sudan 

^J'mber, 1321 b g or a.®, mt, p. 280. 


« /Ifid. 
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IS in no way comparable witb Eutin~Kulr8&.rbamx. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether £hadrarjun deserves the title of " drama ” 
at all. The preponderance of narrative and poetry over dramatic 
action, which Tata ChaAd himself condemned in his preface 
as exitemely harmful for a drama, marks his play from the 
beginning to the end He makes his characters talk in poetry 
mostly in payar and tnfoM rhymes like those of Kasi 
Earn Das’s Mahabhamta. Oonveraation in prose is conspicuous 
by its absence. He does not excel in charactermtion either. The 
character of DraupadJ undoubtedly offered him great possibilities 
of a dramatic unfolding of motive and in Satyabhama and Rtikmim, 
the two wives of Krsna he had the material for dramatic 
contrast. Bat Tata Chahid made no use of these opportunities 
which were inherent in the original story, and simply crowded 
his play with long poetic narrations and florid descriptions 
of Arjuna’s beauty and valour in highly metaphorical langJiage. 
The work exhibits all the artificaalities and rhetorical faults 
of the old Bengali style of the eighteenth century Conseq^ucatly, 
all this makes the play extremely uninteresting and dull There 
are, however, one or two vivid and hfedika domestic scenes in 
which he portrays the social practices and customs prevalent 
among the women of that time. We are not aware if 
Bliodtarjun was ever acted on the stage and tlus, perhaps, 
accounts for its comparative unimportance m the history of 
the Bengali drama. The mam reason why Kvlw-Eul-Sarhamt 
has been more widely regarded as the first Bengah play is 
that it was the first to bo successfully preformed on a 
regular stage.^ When KuUn-Knl-Safbasm was pioduced for 
the first time, the people of Bengal were entertained by a play 
which w^as not only in them own language but was performed 
by their own people on a Bengali stage with all the requisites 
of scenic repiesentation. In one respect and one alone 
does Bhadmfjun occupy a distinctive place in the development 
of the Bengali diama. It is the earliest known attempt to escape 
from the traditional methods of the Sanskrit playuvrights and to 
experiment, however impeifeotly, with the European form which 
afterwards became accepted by Bengali dramatists 
» See Chapter XII, p. m. 
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There are other Bengali plays besidofl BJmhmjm wlueh 
have been asserted to bo ejirUer tlmti Kulm-Kul-Sarbfm'a 
Id September, 1909 the question aa to who was tho ftrat Botigah 
dramatist was raised la the cohimns of the hidian DcBly News ^ 
One correspondant who siCTiod himself “ Ooo Who Knows ’’ 
supported the claim of one Ilaxa Chandra Ghos, mi inhabitant of 
Hoogly, and author of seveial Bengali works f)no Who 
Knows ” maintained that Hara Chandra’s play entitled 
BMmmatl Ch'ttaUlas was published before Bhadfarjun But 
the date of BMnurmS ChUahilds cannot be definitely 
ascertained,^ Moreover, it is not truly spaaliing an original 
Bengali play , it is only a Bengdli translation of Shakespeare’s 
iforeijaat of yentce, the only ilifferenec being that the names 
of the dramaUs personae are given a Bengali form. Kata 
Chantlra wrote another drama called Chnrumihh Cht/te- 
hard which was similarly modelled oit Bomao md duHet. 
Mr. Amarendra Nath Bay, citing the authority of iho MhiUju 
Pwri^at Painka (The Journal of the Bengal Academy of 
literature) mentions another play called Pr^m (A Dmma 
on Love) written by one Pafichauan Bannerji, and presumably 
in 1820.® Dr. Dlno^ Chandra Ben speaks of it as the fleet printed 
Bengali drama.* Mr S. C Gho.?al oliunw to be tho dfscovorer 
of this play and also mentions a second jilay by the same author 
called BaawiA Ndtak (A Drama on Women).® Judging from the 
aetnai contents of both thw plays, they oarmot be seriously 
accepted as dramaa m any sense. Plays of this kind, mostly on 
themesofirregularloveand.grosslyvulgarsubjectsofsimilarn.aturp, 
TOitten in vaxioug old Bengali vorse-forms, were quite nuinorous 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They wore a 
kind of by-product of the Yatra and Vaiansiva erotio plays. 
Ail of them are admittedly earlier in date than Kulrm-Kul- 
^rhasm but the question ia not so much one of relative priority 
in date of the nature of the works themselves. Large numbers 


Tt 


1 Sec 1321 is.e. or a.d. 1915, footaol^, U 0Oi. 

, . , . suggests 1862 as a prolwblo date. (See 



’'>■ !-■' i922bs. orA.ti. 1&16, p ,968. 

luN c E,s. or A,B. 1916, p. 209. 
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of such pioductiong may quite conceivably be discovered in 
the hitnre, but it is not to be expected that any really serious 
rival will appear to challenge the claim made for Kulln-Kul- 
Sarhasva. As a matter of fact, there is nothing to show that 
any of these eaihex worlca were true dramas m the modern 
eense of the term, or that they exercised any real influence on 
the development of the modem Bengab drama. Kulm-Kul' 
Sarbasm was, as we shall presently see, a serious work of art and 
may fanly be regarded as the earhest genuine Bengali drama. 



CHAPTEE Xlt 

'' KtTLiK'Kut-SAJtBASVA 

KvimrKtd-Sarlmva was written for a priKe-competitjon 
ofiered by a public-spirited zeimnilaj, Kali Chandra Bay 
Chaudhuri of Kund\, a. village in the district of Ratigpiir in 
Northein Bengal, Ihe award was to bo made to the best play 
in the Bengali language; exposing in a suitable matinor the evils 
of polygamy and the iniquities of the Hindu social pmotioo 
known as “ Kanlinya.” ^ The competition was first ndvoriistel 
in a local Bengali newspaper called Bm^gpur Bwnahdhu in its 
issue of the 6th Kartik (September), 1853, Earn NStayan 
Tarkratna’s work was selected for the priM and tho award 
was pnbhcly announced. It was widely read, and highly appre- 
ciated for Its originality in the treatment of n tliemo of most 
eontroverdal nature and greatly enjoyed for its liittcrly sarcaatio 
critioism of Hinda orthodoxy. It was frankly a fjropaganda 
pky written with a definite purpose. In a brief magazino 
article® published in 1915, Mr. A^vinl Kumar GSPgvill gives a 
short biographical memoir of Earn Narayap and incidentally 
recounts many interesting episodes m the life of the author 
which are likely to have ieflueneed Ms opinions against tho 
“ Kulin system and prepared him for the riosk ho un*icrtot>k 
m Kntm-KulrSarbxsva. Earn Harayan was a learned Sauakrit 
scholar and was tally acquainted with the classical rules and 

■tj “Kfilinism" is believed to Itaye boon instituted by 

SMftl &en^^lU09-llg0}. Owing to the complioated rtilos imposed by 
^KnliisiOTi ’in regard to marriage between tho Ique aections ol the Brahmaij. 

rnttny Knlia-Brahman grris had to choose between beiaE left immameJ 
ma hsm^ mamed to men itho had already one or more wivps b'omo ftuKii- 
mamed a large nninber of women, moat of whom would bo very 
afisfe more lihan. nomaul wives. 

^ Agtahaysn Sfomber, 1322 8.a. or A.l>. 1916-16, pp 79-65 
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canons of tlie Sanskrit drama.^ So in composing Ms o-wn play 
he strictly foIlo-wed the form and structural arrangenaeats of 
a Sanskrit play. Bor instance, he introduced the conyentionai 
" Nandi/’ “ Prastabana ” and " Nat-Nati/’ and showed very 
little originality in the structural devices of the plot itself. 
There is practically no variety in the story, which is always 
made suhseinent to the exposition of the author’s otrai opinions 
and criticisms In a short preface to the play he gives a brief 
synopsis of the story. He divides it into sis parts In the 
first part he describes the worries and anxieties of Kulapalak, 
a father of four daughters of marriageable age. la the second, 
he unfolds the hypocrisy and trickery of the match-makers. 
The third part is taken up with a description of the social 
usages and customs observed by Bengali womeu at the time of 
a maniage ceremony In the fourth is narrated how the “ Kuliu " 
system of marriage is merely selfish bargammg The fifth part 
consists of pure fuu, thrown in by way of relief to the story of 
the pathetic condition of a widower wanting to marry again , 
and in the sixth he describes in detail the Hindu marriage 
ceremony itself The author, however, does not strictly follow 
his own divisions of tho play and is not at all consistent in 
the developmeri-D oF the plot. He introduces a large number of 
relevant and uTelcvant episodes and shows excessive fondness 
for digressions. lie makes no serious attempt at characterization 

^ Botighly sppakjng, thsro vreia -hvo kinds of dram* m anciont ladia, the 
horoio c&anifi (like KShilSsa’s Vihrom/onnjM or BhavahhijU’s Uttur-SSM- 
ChanUz) m wJiicli tho story la drawn from hsi^ory or mythology, and tho drama 
of pur© invention (such as Bhavabhuti's Malati IJadkaw or ^fidraka s 
Mfchha Knftka) The mvontiws rango of a dramatist, wbetber aitempting 
tho first kind or the second, was carcumBonhed bj' oertain oanons of Bamkril 
diamaturgy, Iho rules most gonorftHy rocogtuzed may bo summanaed aa 
follows ! — ' 

Th© title of the play must he formed by compounding the names of hero 
and heroine 

The scene moat be laid m India, 

The hero must appear in evory act. Ho may be a Btahnc&n, minister or 
merchant. 

The hcromc may be a lady of noble family or a courtesan. The two may 
oocasionally sham honours, provided they do not meet. 

The play may be " Iidl of rascals.'’ 

The passions generally portrayed are to be love and heroism 

The drama may be a mixturo of scasnousness and sorrow, levity and laughter, 

ta no case, howovor, is tragedy ponnissihla. The ending must be happy. 
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or drmatic motivation. The characters represent types rather 
than real men and women. We do not ieol that they are dra,wn 
clearly enough to serve as convincing inatrumcntsj in a (iovolopmg 
action. The dialogue is sparkling and highly enterto,3ning at 
tames, especially in the comic aoonea, Init otherwise*, it is flat and 
merely declamatory. The style is noisy aiiul the prose highly 
involved and artihcial. In fact, the material of tho play is more 
suited for dialectic than drama Many of the leading incidents 
m the story are not even capable of being translated into 
dramatic action The play, therefore, lacks action, not only 
physical but mental and p^chological as well But it must 
not be forgotten that all faults apart, this sort of play was a 
great innovation in its own tune It marked a departure for 
the first tune from all the artificial expository devices of the 
Yatra, its set types of character and all the usual Itieki^ which 
are the stock-in-trade of the Yatra w.il as. The plot lisclf, 

however defective m its dramatic handling, was not m tins least 
hackneyed and Ram Nariyaij. was the flist to make a 
serious attempt at holding “ ilie mirror up to nature " 
without havmg recourse to the ox1-m-humaii and super- 
natural devices of some of the Yatrhs, and thereby giving a 
picture of real life and real events. The author is very caufstio 
and hitter in his sarcasm and his language becomes at timea uti- 
neoessanly abusive. He has wit but no humour, for humour 
imphes, as Carlyle said, a certain, " sympathy with Idio seamy side 
of things.” Ram Narayari is a comedian, only iuteUectually. 
He exposes incongruities and hypocrisies, but the way in wb,ioh 
he does this, lacks breadth an d geniality, lie a, rouses our kiigld m 
but this laughter ia not always hearty, wholesome and kind 
Moreover, the artistic unity of the play is very often spoiled by 
too much inconsequential and inopportune laughter We are 
vastly amused, no doubt, but laughter is not perhaps the sole 
object of comedy, “ We do not laugh at mountains or the soa,” 
says Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, and the incongruities and frailties 
of humanity should not alone make us laugh Ram Nirayan 
Aows in a remarkable degree his acute perception of whatever 
HB wrong and ridicolous but he does not seem to bo able to make 
^1 and arjoy the almighty joke,” There is an over- 
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indulgence in ’witticisroa, wHcB, produces quite an unnatural 
atmosphere N'ever for a moment do we feel that we are hwuig 
in the same world as his characters, which are, in fact, only 
caricatures and “ extravagant tautologies of themselves,” as 
Ilazlitt would say, and they seem to exist only for a definite 
moral purpose. Earn Narayap is a reformer, like Ben Jonson 
and Molihre, if we may he allowed the comparison and as ardent 
a propagandist as Mr. Bernard Shaw. But his satire which cuts 
so much at the roots of the fashions and customs of his own time, 
Ignores, however, the one important fact that men and women 
of his day were hedged in by a civihzation which was not entirely 
meaningless John Bunyan perhaps understood the true secret 
of that very elusive quality called humour when he remarked 
that ” some things are of that nature as to make one’s fancy 
chuckle while the heart doth ache ” Earn Narayan did not 
realize that humour might be capable of sincere emotion and not 
purely intellectual and destructive The fact is that his play 
depicted conditions which existed only in his own time and, 
consequently, does not appeal to us to-day 

The first porformanco of EuUn-Knl-Sarbasva took place in 
the house of Jay Earn Baaak at Charokdafiga, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pathuriaghatii, Calcutta in March, 1857. Several old 
members of the “ Oriental Theatre ” company were among its 
prmcipal organizers. Biharl Lai Chattorji, who afterwards heoame 
famous as an actor and the dramatic director of the “ Bengal 
Theatre,” ^ made his d<5hut m this performance in a female 
r61e. A modem Bengali critic writes tbaf. ' ‘ the play was mounted 
with all the novelty that latest designs of stage could produce 
Its originality, combined with the excellence of its drapery, 
forthwith gained the applause of the people and expectation ran 
high with regard to the immediate production of further original 
plays.” ^ 

i Soo Clmpter XXI, pp. 116 If. 

* Syama hrasacl Mukherji, "Tko Bengali Theatre" {The Calcutta Review, 
January, 1924), p. 114. 



CHAPTER XI n 
SiJTSKBrr Plays 


Tie appearaace of Kidln-Kul-Barhasm vras follovred Ey a 
period dariag wHch more attentaoa was given to the translation 
of well-known Sanskrit plays into Bengali than to t)ic production 
of original plays m the vernacular. The interest in. English 
plays and English play-houses had already begun to die out 
Even English translations of Sanskrit plays were no longer liked 
hy the people. The day after the performance of Kulm-Kul- 
Sarbasva^ a Bengali version of Kahdasa’s BakunUila was siaged 
at the private residence of A^utos Deb at Simla (a district of 
Calcutta), MaharajaYatindraMohanTagorcandihetwo brothera, 
the Eajas lavar Chandra and Pratap Chandra Siriiha of PHikpara 
were among the distinguished visitors Though the jicrforinaDce ^ 
did not quite come up to the expectation that had been aroused, 
people found m it, at least for the time being, aonwthing more 
original and more interestmg than the stereotyped perCoimanoes 
of the older sort, such as the Yatra and the Paftichah, of which 
they were getting tired The following excerpt from Pandit 
Earn Narayajj Tarkaratna’s preface to liatndvall shows the way 
m which the more advanced amongst the Bengali oommemity 
at tto time regarded those older kinds of perfomiance : “ After 
having tasted the mcomparable dehghts of Sanskrit and English 
plays written in charming language, everybody is begmning 
to show disregard for the despised Yatraa of the present day, 
"Who that haa tasted of the cup of nectar pure as the moon 
cares for stale rice-water 1 " ^ About two years later (1859) 


Ewteiire de hasard ignoranla des antiques traditionB, Ja 
tentative n'en piovoque pae moms uno noble 
P- 397, Le Tke&trt, IrnAim 

Jiban-Chani 

SEf^el Madlu Sudan Datta). p. 314, footnoto. 
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a second performance of Sahuntala took place at the Aiiritola 
icsidence of Chandca Nath Mnkfierji, a zemindar of Janai, 
before a distingniahed gathering Tho Magistrate of Seramporc, 
the poet Isvar Chandra Gupta, KalJ Prasanna Simha, Papcji-t 
Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhusan and Sarat Olmndia Ghos were 
prese:it Appreciations of this performance appeared in the 
Bengali journals, Samhad-PrabMkar and Bhaslar In July, 
1867, there was a third performance at a private house at 
Kahisaripa:t’a m the vicmity of Bhawanipur (a suburb of Calcutta) 

But on this occasion the show was far from satisfactory Two 
other productions in 1867 under private enterprise deserve 
mention. The first was of a Bengali version of Bhatta 
Narayana’s Fcm Saniham in Apnl in the house of Kali Prasanna 
Simha at Jorasaruko The theme of Venl Bmijfiura is taken 
from the “ Sabha Parba ” of the Mahdbfmata, in which is 
described tho revenge which the five iMb-dnva brothers wreaked 
on their rivals, the Kaiiravas, for having been unlawfully deprived 
of their kingdom by the lattoi. A contompoiary critic, Kifori 
Chamd Mitra wrote that “ tlie play was well aided and tho 
principal cliaraeteiH wei <>, adminibly sustained.” ^ Kali Prasanna 
Simha who himself was a vciy brilliant actoi personally supervised 
tho performance Professor L4vi cofecs to the skill with wMch 
he staged tho play and the great success which he attained ® 

Mr. W. C. Bonncrji, a well-known Bengali barrister, was one of 
tho actors and Bihari IjuI Clmttcrji again appeared in tlu,s play 
m one of the principal rQlos Largely enooura.ged by ibis success, 
about eight n:iontli.s later, Kali Prasanna Simlia made arrauge- 
ments again at his own house for another play On this 
occasion lus choice fell on Kalidasa’s VihamorvaM winch ho 
himself had translated into Bengali. The subject-matter of 
this play is the fascinating talc of tho love of King Puxuiaba for 
the celestiail beauty Urvaili, banished from heaven KaKPrasauna’' ^ 
appeared in the role of Pururaba The audiencei included Sip^' 
Cecil Beadon, then the Secretary to the Government eflndia, 
and several other English officials. Bach of these poifermhnces 

^ “ The Modem Hindu Drama " (epr* vol. Ivii of TM Cak-^Ui f87.3^ 

P 263 \ ' 

» U Tmtri. Indien, p, 3P7. '' 
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Tinder private enterprise was only the affair of one evening, 
tafemg place on a stage temporarily erected fox tJie pTirpoao and 
dismantled as soon as tLe piay was over In the beginning these 
well-to-do patrons of the stage, however keen their enthusiasm 
and enterprise, never thought it worth wlnle to ha\ e a continuous 
series of such performances. 



CHAPTER XI7 
R3m NArayan Tarkaratisa 
(iS23-85) 

As a pioneer of the modern Bengali drama Ram. Narayan's 
place in. history ia certainly unique. He was perhaps not atriotly 
speaking the first Bengali di-amatist but he was most assuredly 
the fi.rst great dramatist of Bengal. He was an innovator 
and born with an instmctive genius for play'’f^T;itmg. 
His Eulm~hul-S<irhasva was an epoch-making work both 
as a written and os an acted drama As Ram Krarayaji’s 
popuiatiiy mceeased, the people of Bengal gave him the appella- 
tion of *'■ Xfituke Ram N'Srayan ” (Ram Narayap, the dramatist), 
Boflides being the author of KvUn^htl-Sarhasva and the translator 
ot several wolhknown Sanskrit dramas, he wrote three other 
original plays in Bengali — Naha-Natak (The New- Drama), 
Tiuhm%m-IIani{i (The Rape of Rukmini) and Bmji'na-d'han 
(The Dream-Treasure) Of these tlrree, Kaha-Ndlak brought 
him the widest popularity Like KnUn-hi^l-Sarbcusm, it also 
was a prize composition and a propaganda play. The story 
of its origin’' IB well worth recounting here briefly A prize 
of two hundred rupees waa offered by Jyotirindra Hath Tagore ® 
and his friends for the best original Bengali play on a social topic 
to be staged under the auspices of a dramatic association of 
their own This association was quite exclusive and coasistod 

Sea Bajaata Kumar Clsatlorp, ''Jyotirindra Naiher JDbarx-Sinrti " <Tbo 
Life arjd Beiainiseunow oi Jyotanndra N5lh), Bhurati, a Bengali literary 
monthly, BhSdm Numiiei', 1321 b.s. or a.v. 1014-15. 

* " By the death of Jyotitiadra. Nath Tagore, at 'the age of soventy-six, 
Bonsai Joses one of the faw^ survi-ving members of an earlier generation of 
Bengalis who were inspirsd by the love of motlteriaiid aad who tried to serve 
their countrymen in vano'us fields of etiKure as ■well as of buamess enterprise. 
He wroto aom© original plays in BangaU whuih, were -very popular m their 
day, both among readers and playgoers. One of these plays, Fnr^nimm, 
received high praise fjom Profeaaot Bylvam L^vi m its Gnjrati tianslation, 
the learned reiaewer mistaking the translation for original production ’* (Jffe 
Mi>dem April, 1935, voJ, xsavii, No 4, p 486 ) 

Also see- Babmdra NSth Tagore, My Eemmst-entu, pp 126-8, 340-7. 
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only of five membeis, Kisna Biiari Sen (yo-ungei: brother of tin 
weU'fctiomi social and religions reformer, Ke^ab Chandra Sen) 
Gunendra Nath Tagore (elder brother of Jyotrrindra Nath) 
AJrsay Chandra Ohaudhuri, Jadu Nath Mukherji (broth cr-m-law 
of jjotirmdra Nath) and Jyotirindra Nath himself, The aim 
of these yoimg men was the promotion and advanoottiont 
of music, drama and the fine arts generally in Bengal They 
wanted to stage a play privately under their own auspices. 
F ailing to find a Bengali play suitable for their purpose, they 
advertised an offer of a prme for one They received several 
Bengali plays submitted for selection but none of these seemed 
either suitable or of sufficiently high standard to please them In 
these circumstances they were advised by their patron Ganendra 
Nath Tagore, to ask Pandit Ram Narayan Tarkaratna to writo 
a play for them The Pandtf readily coneented and wrote 
Naba-Natah, which they accepted, raising the amount of the 
award to five hundred rupees When the play was ready to bo 
staged they held a reception in honour of the author ai 
the JorasafiiJco residence of the Tagores and to it they invited 
a number of Bengah gentlemen of rank and literary Standing. 
Tarkaratna read his play before the guests amidst great applause. 
At the performance itself on the 6th January, 1867, entlmsiasm 
ran high and the author himself was pleased beyond measure 
at the reception given to his work In a moment of elation 
Ram Narayan is said to have burst out with the remark as .a 
reply to some of his critics • “ The scoundrels always say that 
there’s no plot in my plays; let them come now and see this one.” *■ 
As a matter of fact, Naba-N^k was a much more consistently 
constructed play than KuUn-hd~Sarhasva, although its story 
lacks the variety of the earlier work Thi.s the author also admits 
in his dedicatory note to the play, remarking awhile that Naha- 
Na^k was an attack, pure and simple, upon polygamy,® The 
play ends rather abruptly m a kind of tragic anti-clima.x', m.ainly 
on account of a disproportionate indulgence in satirical wit 
and banter. In making this play a tragedy, Rim Narayan 
boldly ignored one of the fundamental laws of Sanskrit 

' See SMrati, Bbadra ISTumber, 1321 b.s or a.d. 191^lr-lS. 

® See BxSigaa NumW, 1322 b 9 . or A.u, 1915-10, p. 368. 
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dramaturgy (viz , that the ending of a play must never hetragic). 
This was rather surprising, as he had never before shown 
any tendency to break away from the classical canons 
of the Hmdu drama Naha-'Ndtak consists of sk acts. The 
story is briefly this Gabe^ Babu marries a second time while 
his first wife is still hvmg. The son of his first wife leaves home, 
unable to endure the cruel way m which his step-mo ther treats 
him. The first wife afterwards commits smcide. In the end 
Gahes Babu dies of poison administered by his newly married 
wife So the play has in it substantial matenal to evoke a good 
deal of tragic sentiment and pity. 

In 1867, Bam Narayan published his Bengah translation of 
Mahti-Madham which, like all the translations of the author, 
was quite admirably done. He mtroduced into it several 
Bengali songs composed by Banoari Lai Bay, to whom he 
made an acknowledgment m a prefatory notice to the work 
In 1871, Bam Narayan wrote Uulmvm Haran, which was prefaced 
by a dedication in Sanskrit to Maharaja Yatindra Mohan Tagore. 
The play has five acts and its theme is drawn from a well-known 
Pauranic episode It contains among other things a very 
mteresting and life-like picture of a typical Bengah Brahman 
of small means. The Brahman stammers and his speeches 
furnish the greatest fun in the play. Bam Narayan’s last 
play was Sva’pna-Bhan, which appeared in 1873. It was 
first published by a village dramatic society named “ Simuha 
Bangabhurai.” Pragments of this play have recently been 
re-discoveredd but only the first partis available m a complete 
form. Bam Narayan died in 1885, at the age of sixty-three 

^ Ke-disooverad by Mr. Amaiondra NSth Ray See NaT&yuff,, Phalgun 
Number, 1322 n.a. or a d 1915-10, pp. 366 and 369. 




THE BENGALI THEATRES 

CHAPTER XV 
Tfe Belgaghhia Theatre 

It is said that on the mght of the first performance of Sahintala 
in the house of A^utos Deb at Sinila,i Maharaja Yatindra Mohan 
Tagore came to Raja I^var Chandra Simha at the end of the 
play and said to him, “ I thmk it would be much better to build 
a permanent theatre instead of spending so much money over 
a mght or two’s entertainment ; what do you say ^ ® Raja 

l4var Chandra, who had shown a keen interest in all the Bengali 
plays hitlierto performed, was greatly impressed by this 
suggestion. Ho consulted his elder brother, Pratap Chandra, 
who welcomed the idea. A site was chosen without delay m 
the beautiful garden residence at Belgachhia, which the Rajas 
had only lately purchased from Pnnce Dvaraha Nath Tagore 
Raja livar Chandra volunteered to bear the cost of the con- 
struction of the stage and the expense of its maintenance 
The Rajas asked Pandit Ram Narayan Tarkaratna to write 
a new play for the opemng performance This time the Pandit 
decided to adapt rather than to make a literal translation of 
a suitable Sanskrit play. He chose Sri Haraa’s Ratnavali, 
because ho considered it to be admirably suited to the modern 
stage The incidents m the play ate essentially of a domestic 
nature and the characters are thoroughly human and not divine 
or semi-divine as in some of the older Sanskrit plays. "Whatever 
the date of Sri Harsa may he (and on this point we have no 
certain knowledge), Ratnavall appears to be distinctly more 
modem in tone and spirit and in the social conditions depicted 
therem, than the plays of either Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti Guru 
Dayai Chaudhurl, a friend and disciple of the poet Bvar Chandra 

^ See Chap. XUI, p. 61. 

* See Yo^dra Nath Basu, Mtchaei Madhu Sudan JOatUr Jiban-Chant (Lde 
of Michael Madhu Shdan Batta), chap. Vtu, pp. 214-15 
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Gupta and also a weli-known inusicAl composer, wrote some 
lyrics for the play and set them to appropriate music Kc&h 
Chandra Ganguli rmdertook to coach the acbom and to 
superintend the rehearsals The pcrfornm.noo took place oh 
the 31st July, 1858 The success of this first play to ho prcaonted 
in a permanent Bengali theatre was unprecedented On the 
first two nights the audience was exclusively Bengah, Imt on 
the third and fourth, the Ea]as invited thoir inmiorous European 
friends and several promuient men from the Jewish and Parsi 
communities of Calcutta An English translation was made 
hy hlichael Madhu Sudan Datta and distributed to the non- 
Bengali idsitors. The Lieutenant-Governor Sir Frederick 
HaUiday was among the audience, which also included several 
judges of the Calcutta High Court, Commissioners, Magistratea 
and a number of other Government officials. Ihipdit J^var 
Chandra Yidyasagar and Justice Haris Chandra Mukhciji 
were among the numerous prominent Ihsngalis who were 
present. Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitudo to tho two 
Rajas for their notable share in the estabbshment and 
development of the theatre in Bengal Tlicre wan no one 
else among the aristocrats of Bengal m those days, who sliowcd 
such hberahty and such devotion to the cause of Icartimg and 
the arts Not only the drama hut every inatdntiou for the 
promotion of social reform and public welfare owed much to 
the munificence and practical mtercst of these two nohlemcn. 
Madhu Sudan Datta said of the Rajas ; “ Should the tlxania 
ever agam flourish m India, posterity will not forget these two 
noble gentlemen— the earhest friends of our rising uatioim! 
theatre ” ^ How great was Raja, ISvax Chandra’s stid for the 
cause of the Bengali drama is revealed m one of his lotto (s 
(dated the 11th July, 1857) to his friend, Gour Das Basak who 
had failed to appear at one of the rehearsals. The Baja wrote ; 
“ I am really ashamed at your conduct. You arc the friond 
who IS determined to put me to shame, not only before the 
ataateur company, with which we have identified ourselves, 
but the audience that we expect on the night of the porfomuince. 
Barring yourself, there is not a single individual who trifles 
^ See Y. M. Basu, Michael Madht, Siidm JDatter Jihm-Charit, p, 21S. 
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or absents lumself from tbe stage on tbe rehearsal night . . . you 
must know that after so much trouble, anxiety, expense, and 
what not, I am not the man to abandon the idea or throw the 
theatre and all to the dogs. No ; call me a fool or vagabond or 
any name you wish, I am not so silly as to relinquish one of my 
favourite hobbies, the drama. I am in right earnest and must 
perform my part and have the play acted out, notwithstanding 
the diflO-culties friends like you put m the way. Now be plam 
once for all, and tell me that you will not absent yourself again ” ^ 
In another letter dated the 27th August, 1857, written to 
Ke^ab Chandra Gahguli, he tells the story of how Ratnavali came 
to he written He also speaks of the many difficulties m the way 
of its production, but without the least suggestion of despair. In 
one place he writes But alas ! a strange fatality hangs about 
Eutnabulkc. Although not a firm believer in astrology, I am 
half-mclincd to believe that we commenced at a time when 
some strnngc stars were in the ascendant . . Yon might say 
it IS impossible (i e to produce the play m face of these difficulties), 
but I will prove it, and before positive proof every obioction 
must give way.” ^ Indeed the Raja was true to his words, 
and the unexpected success of MatmmU was his fitting reward. 
Except for tie unshaken faith in the future of the Bengali 
drama which inspired the Rajas and those who collaborated 
with them, the infant Bengah theatre could never have come 
to its own 

RainavaU was the first play to be performed in Bengal to the 
accompaniment of an “ orchestra ” or rather a c'oncert-party 
The want of suitable musical accompaniment had been felt for 
some time and the suggestion of forming a national “orchestra ” 
with Indian mstruments of different kinds, like the origmal 
proposal for a permanent stage, came from the Maharaja 
Yatladra Molian Tagore. The Maharaja, was himself a noted 
musician and one of the strongest supporters of the revival 
of Hmdu music on scientific luxes Some of Ms works of musical 
criticism may be regarded as permanent and authoritative 

^ See Y. !N, Basu, Mtchael Madhtt Sudan Datter Jtban-Ckint, p 218-19, 
footnote. 

* Ibid , p- 219-22, footnote. 
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contributions to the study of music So under Mabaraja 
Yatiudra Tagore's patronage and tmder tbe aWo guidance 
of Esetra Mohan Gost'amx a vrell-Imown toachci: of Hindu 
music, a concert-pMty was formed for the Bolgachhiu Theatre.” 
Fine music combined with equally ■fine acting on au up-to-date 
stagCj and with appropriate ecenory and costumes, all eontribntod 
to the remarkable success of EatmvaU, One Bam Chattel jx, u 
rather lukewarm, enthusiast for Bengali theatres, is said to have 
described the performance in the following words : Everybody 
■was enchanted, and even. I, for a few moments.—I who am 
naturally cynical about many things ” ^ KiSori Chamd Mitra, 
a contemporary literary critic ■wrote • “ The tovt msenihh 
was like a fairy scene, and added considerably to the charm 
and Mat of the dramatic entertainment,”** In fiict, the 
estabhshment of the “BeJgachhia Theatre” may be regarded 
as a real landmark m the history of the JBouga-li Theatre. Tlio 
Eajas and their co-workers nob only established a nutional 
theatre 'With a national “ orchestra ” but unpreseed the people 
with a sense of the real value of the theatre us a national institu- 
tion The *' Belgachhia Theatre ” gathered round it not only 
Pandits and men of classical learning but able and energetic 
youths with an English education, prepared to move forward 
with the times 

^ See Y N. Basu, Michad Madhn itludaw Datkr Jibnn-Otxwii. p 232, 

» " The Modem Hindu Drams," Thi CakiUta Mmm, r-ol Ivn, 1873, p. SSS-ii. 
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Michael Madhu SihJAN Hatta 
(1824-T3) 


(«) Eis Serious Plays 


Madlra Siidan Datta’a first contact with, the new theatre 
movement in Bengal carnet as we have already seen/ throngh his 
English translation of RaimmU for the “ Belgachhia Theatre ” 
Ont of this developed an intimate friendship with the Rajas 
of Paikpara and Madha Sudan became an enthnsiastio 
supporter of the theatre at Belgachhia. His English trans- 
lation of RatnikiaR, though at received unqualified praise from the 
Bengali Press/ was really uisignificaut from a literary point of 
view. But It was quite an important event in the early literary 
career of Madhu Sudan himself. For m preparing this transla- 
tion he ■unexpectedly discovered Ma o-wn gift for dramatic 
composition. Moreover, his regular attendance at the several 
performances and rehearsals of this play developed his innate 
sympathy -wiTh the drama as acted, and his stage-sense. Very 
soon be reahzed that a play like EaiimmU on an entirely Sanskrit 
model was far from meeting the requirements of the modem 
stage. Both in the Sanskrit onginal of Sri Harsa and in the 
Bengali translation of Earn Naxayan, it ia rather a defective 
piece of work In its original form it lacks dramatic concentra- 
tion and unity, and Ram Xarayap was not successful in improving 
on his model. It is not smcprismg, therefore, that Madhu 
Sudan should have felt the unreahty and flatness of the 
PaimvaJl performances. At one of the rehearsals, he remarked 
to his friend, Qouv Has Basak, that it was most unfortunate that 
the Rajas should spend so much money over such an insignifi^iidfc 

.iT 


» €hftp XV, p 6S. 

® BSm Chandra Chfitterji, the BiiitorofJ?«»j7w?Zr(irfai'tf,si)ecialIy 
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and ’worthlesa play * Gout Das appears to liavo suggested tliat 
it was not so easy to find a really good Donga, ii play. After 
a moment’s pause Madliu Sudan cxekimed, A good play * 
TOiy, I will write one myself.”® Madhu' Sudan’s sudden and 
impulsive Teaolution greatly amueed Gour Das, who knew that 
Madhu Sudan iiad at that time a very mipovleot kiiowhidge 
of the Bengali language itself He had, of eourse, slmwn con- 
siderable ability as a writer m English since his sliiuient dfiye 
in the Hindu CoUoge Later he had embiaced Christianity 
and completely alienated himself from all social and literary 
movements of Bengal He had gone away to Madras and spent 
a number of years there He had already adopted English 
ways and habits and imbibed Western ideas. He had not 
taken the trouble to study the Bengali language and literature, 
which he despised He was quite camlidly proud of his English 
education and of his ability to write and speak good English 
He could not oven write a letter m Bengali without making 
bad mistakes in spelling and composition Gour Das, Iiciwevor, 
did not want to discourage him, but said, “ All right, yon try 
if you want to ” Madhu Sudan’s enthusiasm, was not in the 
le^ damped by this sort of half-hearted sympathy from lua 
Mend, Immediately he set himself to the task in right earnest ; 
he procured some Sanskrit plays and treatises and read them 
thoroughly. In a few days he had already wntion out the 
prehminaiy parts of a play which be called Ba/rftiwtha TIo took 
the manuscript to Gour Das Basak. It came a.s a real surprise 
to Gour Das, who forthwith showed it to the Bajas and Maharaja 
Tatmdra Mohan Tagore, who were greatly impressed with the 
merits of the work even in its unfinished form Encouraged by 
^ favourable reception, Madhu Sudan completed the play. 
The two outstanding characteristics which mark all of Madhu 
Sudan s dramatic works, namely, his independence of Indian 
tradition and to adoption of Woatem models, were instantly 
xevealed in Sarmisthd. though not so completely as in 
Htost of hxB later work. Hatuially, Barmi^iM met with very 
severe criticism from the orthodox school of Bengali oritioe 

' * Michael Ma&a Sudftn DaUer J^ti-QhwrU, pp. 228-30. 
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The greatest exponent of the orthodox school at this time was 
Mahamahoparlhyaj Prem Chaifid Tarkabagil He was a learned 
classical scholar and a professor of the Sanslmt College. On 
questions of dramatic art and literary criticism, his opinions wore 
everywhere accepted as final Ho was, therefore, requested by 
the Eajas to revise, and if necessary, correct Madhu Sudan’s 
play before it was staged The learned Tarkabagis read only 
a httle portion of the work and then sent it back with the following 
trenchant comment This is no drama at all, according to 
Sanskrit models. I can’t correct it without spoilmg it. And 
that I don’t wish to do I beheve it comes from the pen of 
some English-educated young mart of modem ideas." ^ But the 
modern school of Bengali critics whose spokesman were the 
Ea]as of Paikpara, and the Tagor(^, on the contrary, welcomed it 
as a play of exceptional merit Jn fact, they did not much care 
whether a play was written strictly m accordance with Sansknt 
rules or not. So was finally accepted for the 

“ Belgachhia Theatre ” and Maharaja Yatindra Mohan Tagore 
composed several songs for the play Barmisthd was published 
at the expense of the Eajas. 

How thoroughly Madhu Sudan was imbued with Western ideas 
of play-writmg and what a great contempt lie had for all those 
Bengah Pandits who could tolerate nothing that departed 
from the recognized canons of Sanelcrit drama, is evident from 
some of the letters which he wrote to his friends before the 
publication of Batmistka. At the request of some of his friends 
he had gone to Earn Narayan and shown him the play and Earn 
Narayaij had made certain suggestions for its improvement But 
Madhu Shdan, always of a very independent spirit, strongly 
resented the suggestions and wrote to Gour Das Basak as follows . 
“ You must excuse me for not complying with your request The 
fact 13, 1 do not like the idea of showing my play to our friends in 
so incomplete a state. . . . Earn Naxayan’s ‘ version as you 
justly call it, disappomts me I have at once made up my mind 
to reject his aid I shall either stand or fall by myself. I did 
not wish Earn Narayan to recast my sentences— most assuredly 
not I only requested him to correct grammatical blunders, 

* See Y. N. Basti, Jfwftoel Madhu, SiMan Datt&r J^nrOharit, p 229. 
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if aay You know thut a man's style ia tlie roflcotioti of b's 
mind, and I am afraid tkere is but iitUe cougomaHty between 
om friend and my poor seif. Hownver, I sha,Il adopt some of 
his cometious. If you should speak of the dcama. to your 
friends, when you meet them -to-diiy, imy don’t say n word about 
Bam Narayan, I shan’t have him. Ho has made tny jioor 
girls talk d — ^d cold prose,” ^ Speaking iu the yamo letter 
about his deliberate adoption of the European form of 
drama, Madhu Sudan wrote ; “ T am aware, my dear fellow, 
that there will, in all likelihood, be something of a foreign 
air about my drama ; but if the language be not ungrammatical, if 
the thoughts be jus>t and glowing, the plot interesting, the 
characters well mamtaiued, what care I if there be a foreign air 
a, bout the thing ? Do you dislike Moore’s poetry because it is 
full of Orientabsm ? B}Tron’s poetry for its Asiatic ah, Oariylo’s 
prose for its Gerroamsm Beaidos, remember that 1 am writing 
for that portion of my countrymen who iliinlc as I think, wlioae 
minds have been more or lest imbued with We.sT*ru ideas and 
modes of thinkmg . and that k 'k my inH’ntion io (Imw (0 
l}te fstten foryed for t/d hy a. serviU odmimfwi of everylUng 
Sanskrit, ... In matters hterary, old boy, I am too proud to 
stand before the world m borrowed clothes . . , Don’t lot thy 
soul be perturbed, for I promise you a play that will astonish . . , 
thePaudits ... 1 have no objection to allow a fowaltorarions and 
so forth, but recast all my sentences— the Devil 1 1 would sooner 
bum the thing.” ^ Yet, curiously enough, Madhu Saduu in his first 
play Sartmspha could not entirely free hmiself from the " fottom ” 
which he considered “ forged for ua by a servilo admiration of 
everything Sanskrit.” No doubt he did away with j*omo of the 
^nskrii conventions like ''Nandi” and “'Prastabana ” and 
instead of mtroduemg “ Sfitradliar ” or “ Nat'-Nati,” he 
convemently put lia hist words in the play into tlio mouth of 
one of hri drmiMis personae He did not also observe any of 
the minute distinctions between acts and scenes or attempt to 
invest his characters with all the speciho attributes which 

^ ^ Madhu, Sifiim Oaiiar Jmn-Ohanl, Letter Uo, X5 (undatod), 

^ ® See Mvhad Madhu Sudan J)att(-r JU>an~Ghar%(, pp, 231-2, 
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aie jequixed Ly tic laws of tie Sanskrit drama. But tiere is 
not tie slightest doubt that he was mflueuced, to a very large 
estent, by MaUodmU not only in the conception of the central 
story but also in its main structure and technique, The 
aimilantiQB between Sarmi^pia and IblmvoM are, indeed, too 
many to be overlooked. In both the plays, wo have two women 
rivals and all the com 2 )iicaiions that arise out of the problem of 

eternal tmnglo ” These two women, again, are also given 
qualities and defects of a veiy sumkr nature, and their language 
exhibits the same turns and expressions in joy and grief alike 
The demuement is exactly similar, bringmg happiness to both 
women after they have experienced painful jealousies and 
heart-burnings The hero of one pky is, in fact, the exact 
counterpart of the hero of the other, most noticeably in bia 
weakncs.ses Not only in these various details of the plot i+seK, 
but in the gcnojal tone and atmosphere of ins play, Madhn 
Sudan scruimiouely imitates the fashion set by ESm Narayap 
in his Rtxindmlt. So, in reality, Madhu Sudan obeys rules 
which he never wanted to obey and follows conventions which 
he affected to deapiBO, Haimvall had, indeed, left such a deep 
impression on bis mmd tliat he consciously or unconsciously 
imitated its liramatic devices and technique. No doubt, 
marked a revolt against classical traditions, but the 
revolt was more in spirit than m form, and more in the nature 
of aspiration than fulfilment. The importance of Surmi^tM 
in the history of the Bengali drama is, however, due to its being 
the first attempt at a departure from the old stylo and the first 
product of Madhu Sklan’s dramatic genius. It was first through 
Samisthd, and then through other dramas winch followed 
it, that Madhu Sudan discovered his literary powers. His pkya 
were also the precursors of his immortal epics and poems, on 
which and which alone perhaps rests the peimanont reputation 
of Madhu Sudan Datta as one of the greatest literary men that 
modern Bengal has produced. 

The story of SarmistM is taken from an episode in the 
McthabMrata and centres round King Yayati, son of Nahus. 
The min enveloping aotiona in the story arise, firstly, from 
the situation created b}'- a sudden quarrel between ^armistha 
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(tiie daugiitei of tlie King of tlie Demons) and Dovoyani 
(the daughter of SuEcachflayya, coiirt-pnost to the King of 
the Demons) and secondiy, from tlio mairiugo of Jh'vayrmi 
to King Yayati aad Yayaii’s passion for f^armistha f^nmiiBiKa 
throii^^a Devayanl mto a -wcU, ont of wliicfi ahe iB reseiicfl hy 
King Yayati, who happens to pass that way when htuiiiog 
Tie sage Snkcaciaijya, extremely angry at this insult to his 
daughter, goes to the King of the Demons, curses Jdm and 
threatens to leave his court. The Demon-King propitiates the sago 
by condescending to make his daughter SanoistM the slave of 
Devayaui for hfe ^armistha accepts her fate and leads a 
miserable hfe of servitude, until King Tayati meet® her, falls 
in lore with her, and secretly maiiies her. The Queen Devayani 
goes away in auger and implores her father to ourso ihe king 
with hfe-long decrepitude. Devayaiil afterwards repents for 
havmg brought such a miserable curse on' her husband and 
begs her father to take the ourso back The sago revokes 
the curse on condition that it shall descend on one of tiie King's 
children. So the King becomea well again, and in iho end the 
sage dehvers Sarmistha from slaver}’’ to Ins daughter and makes 
King Yayati accept them both as his ctucenK. The first scone 
opens on the Himalayas and shows the palace of Indca, the 
King of Heaven, A demon, dressed as a warrior, appears and 
talks about the war that is raging hetivoec the gods and tlio 
demons, and lets us know that he has betm commissioned by 
hia chief to spy on the movements of the gods. This oponing 
device is perhaps the most dramatic point in the whole play. 
It was not only an invention of Madhn flCdan's oum but it showed 
bs real superiority over his contemporaries and rivals. But 
the play, as a whole, sufiers from two very great defects. In 
the first place, all his characters seem to be in a state of coniploto 
andevelopment ; and secondly, his language is very artificial and 
often unnecessarily poetic His characters do not seem to 
develop naturally out of tha conditions he depicts. Again 
and again the story has to bo made clear by means of long prose 
namtioiie, which is one of the stereotyped methods of the Yatra 
„ itself. There is practically no inter-play of dramatic action except 
’ mt^ as foho'ws mevitably from the extexuBl oirenmstanoes. 
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Tlie sorrows of liarflly jiwttsc our aympixf-Jjy. IJor 

charaetOT aa (lepictiocj hi tlio Mahuhfmuta itt jmwh laorc falJ 
of goniimo pathos Ih'.t'Lapn odo of tiho toost drawatic inouloute 
in tho ox'igmal Mtory tl«j ni»rio hi wliicli SiJimmthel. mk>ivc‘s tlin 
seiitoin.e of banislimoai from Ian hither. Them alui njipi'a)"} 
before our oyos great in hot' forUiiule, noitlt' jn her HUfn'ndoi', 
and sweet in iicr pailiciic fondt'rnosH. But Madloi Stltlan faded 
to avaJ himself of this excellent draniatic opportunity. The 
reason was that ho had not, at this period, fully realtMd tlio 
dramatic value of those little touches and bttic subtle snggesiioM 
by prhich characters in a drama are developed. Otlierwiso 
he would not have made his characiers inclulgo m tliose long 
narrative speeches which, though (jtuito pootio feomctimcfl, are 
hardly effective dramatically. The bcauilfnlly vvordod simiks 
and raotaphom fall quite flat, when Kpokon on t he stage The moat 
sparMuig dialogues in tho piny arc hofcwcon Biduwdt (Bourt 
Jeeior) and Nati (Pfiuoing tJulj. These arc quite draiuatio hi 
their cficct, and tlvey serve as a kmd of xolief to tho.'^e othtu' 
highly San.skritincd an<l wordy fipocciies Papdit Kdugati 
bfyayaratnn, an orlhodox critic, takes aenoua ohjeetton to tho 
acenas betwcori ilidC.sak and Nati.’’- Tho Pauijit fuids them, 
exrremcly annoying. But, in fact, those sci'tu^H an^ tho 
only ones in the piny whiisli ace roaUy Uvmg and vivid on tho 
stage. Miidbu Sudan is also to a great oxtoni successful in 
the delineation of his women in iltw play. AlHuuigh Aarmisthii 
and BovayanI do not come out as fon-lengtli poetraiis, they 
possess a great deal of that vitality flijid a.n‘mud.iou wldoh found 
still more perfect oxpicssion in “ Pxamila ” of Jiis epic M<’^hwld 
KfnujQ. When we talco into cousidewation the eimam- 
stances in which was protluced, wo cimmdi help 

feeling that it was a 'vwy remarkable achievoracnt- so far aa 
it went It is amaising how M'adhii Sudan, who had never 
previously taken tlie trouble to study Bengali at all seriously, 
was able to show m his very tot wotlc such command over* 
Bengali stylo and such resoiu'cefnlneas in his choice of words.,* 
Indeed, it wae after the publication of Sanm^tk}' that 

^ BaftffU BMsSi O ISahityS, Eimyak Prustetb iJi Diacciursafln BesnsmJi bwaguaga 
and Liveiauiie), p 259, ^ ^ 
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Madtu Sudan ’fraa first recognized as a Bengali writer He 
also made an English, braaslation of Ban/dftfM Tliis is 
what he wrote to Gonr Das concernmg the tramlatlon ' " I 
have nearly finished the tfanslation ol Hanfdphti H I am 
to heheve all those who have seen it— among them arc the 
Bajas and Tagore— rt will matemlly add to the little lepniation 
that EatmvaR has given me. Every one says it is supenor 
to that booh.” “ As to the Bengali original/’ Madhu Sudan 
contiimes, the only fault found with it w that the language 
is a httie too high for such audiences as we may erpect now 
to patronise it This, I need scarcely tell you, is nothing, 
for if the hook la destined to occupy a permanent place in the 
htfeTa^ure of the country, it wiU not he condemned on this 
head twenty years hence, as everyone is learning Bengali, 
To tell you the candid truth, I never thought I was capable of 
domg so much aU at once. This Sarrmt'du'i has very nearly put 
me at the head of all Bengali writers People talk of its poetry 
with rapture. But you must judge for yoaraolf/’ ^ The fault 
of the hook does not lie so much as some of his fontMoporanes 
thought, ID the language being “ too high ” as in its not being 
sufficiently clear and suitable fox the stage. H was quite a Jong 
time before Madhu Sudan fully discovered what ’* height ” 
ox elegance of style really meant. But the critics of to-day and 
of the future must give Madhu Sudan the credit, not for 
hia attempts at making the language too high,” but for doing 
m much all at once ” and doing it so .surprisingly well. 

The first performance of Bartm^ilJiu took place at the 
" Belgachhia Theatre ” on the 3rd September, 1859.^ The 
audience was quite as diatinguishod as at the perfonnancos of 
SatnamU. The English translation of the play was also 
distributed to the European visitors. The auditorium was taste- 
fully decorated and the stage wag furnished with appropriate 
scenery The music was e3;cdleiit. A letter ’ which Eaja Ti^var 

^ iTnsfeet MaMa Sudan IMter Jiban-Charit, Letter Ito. 16, p. S47, 

® I^ _1S67, Sarmislhd was performed for the eecond time at Gooch Pehar ia 
tlie s palace, iiader the auspices of Col J. C Hougiiten. tlio C'omiaisslonor 
of the Bajahalu Di-visjon. 

* See y If. Basu, Michael Madhu Sudan Batter Jihan-Ohani, pp. 233-6, 
footnote. 
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Clxandjra wrote on tLe 24th March, 1859, to Gone Das Basak 
furnishes us with the cast of the first performance and with many 
other interesting facts coneerning the performance itself The 
audience on the first night gave a very cordial reception to the 
play Madhn Sudan himself was beside hnaselt with ]oy He 
wrote to Ra] Narayap Basu to this efiect : '' "When Sarmut'ha 
was acted at Belgachhia, the impression it created was in- 
describable Even the least romantic spectator was charmed 
by the charaoter of ^armistha and shed tears with hen As for 
my feelings, they were ‘ things to dream not to tell b Poor 
old Ram Chandra Mitter was mad and grasped my hand, sajfing, 
' Why, my dear Madhn, my dear Madhn, tliis does you great 
credit, indeed > 0. it is beautiful.’ ” ^ 

The success of Smwisthd. encouraged Madhn Sudan to write 
more plays. He wrote to Gour Das again ; " Now that I have 
got the taste of blood, I am at it again. I am now writing 
another play Some time ago, I sent a synopsis of the plot 
to the Rajas, and they appear to be quite taken with it The 
first act is finished Tagore has written to me to say that 
it is ' indeed very good If I can achieve myself a name by 
writing Bengali I ought to do it.” ® This play was PudnMvatl,^ 
Madhn Sfidan’s second Bengali drama. In the handling of its 
subject matter Madhn Sudan showed a decided improvement 
oil his first work. It has a strong plot that twists itself up into 
a knot and then disentangles itself. He shows greater economy 
of means and attempts to create the dramatic efiect, not by 
circumlocution, but by simplification. The language of this play 
is much less artificial and much more appropriate to the evolution 
of the essentials of his story. In this play he used both prose and 
verse, all tho poetry being in blank verse,® In fact, this was his first 
eaiperiment with blank verse. He had a firm conviction that the 
Bengali drama could not thrive unless blank verse was freely 
used. He wrote to Raj Narayan Basu, after he had finished. 

^ See Y. K Basu, Mtcliml MdMn Sudan Datter Ji(m'»~Ohartl, Letter Yo, 19 
(dated Ist July, 1860). p. 321. 

^ Ibid,, Letter No, 16 (dated 19th March, 1859), p. 247. 

® It, oa^ht to he mentjonad here that Madhn Sudan was the Brst Bengali 
poet to use blank verae. The best and most perfect speamena of the use 
of blank vcffse in the Bengali language arts to be foumi in his famous EpEoa 
and KSivyas. 
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Padmava;^ ■ “ Some days ago I wrote to loj publialier to send 
you a copy of the new draiaa ; I am very an-tious to hear what 
you about it, I am of opinion that our dmma should be 
in blank verse and not m prose, but the innovation must he 
brought about by degrees If I should live to write other dramas, 
you may rest assured, I shall not allow myself to be bound down 
by the dicta of 5B. Viswanath of the Salutya-Larpand I 
shah look to the great dramatists of Europe for models. That 
would he founding a real NationaJ theatre , . But lot me know 
what vou think of PcdmaTciti, I am sure I need not tell you that 
in the hrst act you have the Greek story of the golden apple 
Indianized ” ^ Here Aladhu Sudan tells us himself that he 
borrowed the story of Padmamiti from a Greek legend. The Greek 
story is too well-known to be repeated here in detail, It relates 
to the q^uarrel over a golden apple between the three rival 
Greek goddesses, Juno, Pallas and Venus, who went to Paris 
and asked hin to give the golden apple to the one among 
them who was the moit beautiful. In Madhu Sfidan’a story, 
Saoh) Devi, the ■Queen of Indra ; Bati Davl, the wife of 
Madan, the god of love ; and Murajh Devi, the Queen of Kubex 
(the King of the Yak?as), unable to decide between ihemselvos 
who, being the most beautiful, deserved the golden lotus given 
to them by the meddlesome demi~god Narada, besought 
King ludianll of Bidarbha to judge between thorn Apart 
from these similarities between the leading petBonages of the 
two stories, there is no further sign in Madhu Sudan's pky of 
indebtedness to the Greek legend. He gave to his pky a dia- 
tinctly Hindu flavour, and as Pandit Kamgata Hyayaratna 
rightly observed,® he ■was more stmngly influenced by Kalidasa’s 
Bakitnlala than by the Greek story. King Indranil dewdes the 
heauty-contest in favour of Rati Devi, who, according to her 
promise, gives him fox his bride Padmavati, the beautiful 
princess of Mahkmatl Puri. The two disappointed goddesses, 
Sacin Devi and Muraja Devi, then avenge themselves on 

Mr. Tisw - 1 I , ’ ' Bengali cntacfl, ivlia laid 

doTTO rales f( I ' . n' ■ i ■ tli tlze clASffloal dootrines 

■* JficfoeJ ■ t No. 18 (dated Mth May, 

1860), p 317. 

* ^ Sdn^S, 0 SaM^JSisa^al Prast^ (A Dawoursfi on the Bengali 
Magjmge aod Liteaatwee), p. 360 
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Emg Indranil by subjecting Mm to coatiiiuous sufieraigs and 
difficulties and finally taking away Padmavatz from bini 
&chi Devi is ike more aggressive of ike two and slis takes 
tke wicked god Kali as Per accomplice, Eati Devb koweverj 
comes at every instant to the rescue of the King, and m the 
end, reunites him with his lost queen Padmavati, whom 
she an the meantime had cleverly removed to the hermitage of 
the sage Angira and put under tho protection, ol Bhagavati 
Devi, to save her from the wtath of her rivals. Ptaahyj 
Bhagavati Devi brings about a reconciliation between the three 
goddesses, who all bless the re~umon of the King and Padmavati 
Following the Greek convention, Madhu Sudan made Ms human 
beings in the play complete puppets in the hands of the spiteful 
goddesses. But Madhu Sudan’s ^chi Devi is a much less 
quarrelsome and vain goddess than the Juno of the Greek story. 
Madhn Sudan showed great skill in brmgmg out fully the 
charaotei of Padmavati, and he made her of the well-known type 
of a Hindu woman, patient in suSering and loyal to her husband 
even in the midst of most trying circumstances. Maharaja 
Yatindra Mohan Tagore wrote very appreciatavely of this play 
in a letter (dated 22iid May, 1860) to Madhn Sudan ; “ I quite 
forgot to mention in my last letter that I have read your 
Padmmati with the greatest pleasure; and how could it be 
otherwise when the booh owes its authorship to you 1 The 
style is neat and colloquial (perhaps in places a little too much sol 
and many of the sentimentg are rich and fanciful The story, 
being quite of a novel sort in the Bengali language, is highly 
entertaining and the interest in it ia well preserved to the very 
last ; in short, the play ia well worthy of the author of BarmistJtS, 
but you must excuse me, my dear sir, if I still betray a greater 
leaning towards our favourite ‘ Daitj'a Baj Bala ’ ^ It may be 
that a longer and nrore intimate acquaintance with her has made 
me partial to her merits ; but this is simply a matter of opinion, 
and I hope you will not take my remarks amiss.” ® PadmamU 
was never produced at the " Belgaohhia Theatre ” Its 
first performance took place in. 1866 at Simulia, In the 
following year, on the 14th September, it was performed for 

* The reference 19 to (6I10 ctaugb-ter of the Kiog of the J>&moaB) 

^ 8ee lfiCiSa «2 Madhi ^■ScfcfW Dak^r JUxzn-Ohant, ji, 284 . 
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8, aeooiid tirce at tiie private residence of one Pameh, Kouri Mitra. 
Bzbari Lai Oliakrabarti personally condnctod the rolieaisals for 
tills peifomance and Nitai Ghakrabarti and Jayala Prasad 
organized the concert-party. 

Ersnakifmn is Madiin Sedan’s last serious drama, written 
towards tbe end of 1866. It is an lustoiical play and was most 
probably inspired by Ratiga L^ Bannerji’s Padimnt V-pahhjm 
{Tbe story of Padmini) It deals witb. the wars between Jay 
Simlia, the King of Jaipur, and Man Siroha, the King of 
Maru Bes, both intent on marrying Krsnakumari, the beautiful 
pnneess of Udaypur. KrsnAbnmari’s father Bhim Simha 
plans to hJl his daughter himself in order to put an end to the 
conflicts which he coidd not otherwise quell. Kisnakumari. 
apprised of her father’s iatention, kdls herself. It is the only 
tragedy that Madhu Stidan ever wrote, and showed again his 
independence of the canons of the Sanskrit drama The 
character of the princess Krsna m this play is one of tho foiest 
portraits of women ever drawn by the hand of Madhu Sudan. 
The character of the wily and greedy scoundrel, Dhaimndas 
IS also presented with admirable skill The dialogue is handled 
throughout with a sense of dramatic proportion and the 
narrative-manDer is as far as possible carefully avoided. The 
first performance of Evmahiini&l took place on the 
12tli February, 1867, at the residence of the Rajas of Sobhabazar.® 
Bihari Lai Chakiabarti appeared in the role of Bhlm Simha. 


(b) Hi$ Comedies 

Between the writing ci^armi?tU and Padimvafi, Madhu Sudan 
wrote his two well-known comedies, Eh&i Ei Bah SahhjatBf 
(So This Is Civilization 1) and Bufo SdUIcer Qhdfe Pom, (Now 
Feathers on an Old Bird’s Neck) These may foo regarded as 
the first genuine comedies in the Bengali language Tek ChaiM 
Thakui’s AMer Gkarer Bmi (The Barling of the House of Alai) 
is admittedly an earlier work, and has frequently been mentioned 
as the first Bengali comedy but, speaking strictly, it is nothmg 

See MaMu Siian Duiter Jiban-Cfwrit, p, 264 , 

foonder of ths " Katioual Tteatie " and th« Most 
metjngQHhed Bmgali jJayB-nght and actor wae wmmi at this pertonnaoco. 
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but a comic fyeatiae, 'written m very clever and iiuinorous 
colloquial prose Nor can KtAm-KiA Sarhasm be regarded as 
tbe first Bengali comedy, altbougli it contains many iarcical 
epi&odes and comic mterludes Madh'u Sudan wrote these 
comedies at the suggestion of the Eajas, who wanted them for 
the “ Beigachhia Theatre ” But, for reasons still anknown, 
they W’ere never performed on that stage la both plays, Madhu 
Sudan satirmes the moral and social conditions prevalent in, 
Bengal during his time He sets forth the follies of his own 
generation for our laughter. He does not limit himself by a 
thesis like Ram Narayan nor does he criticize merely from the 
outside. He saw the hypocrisies of the moribund Hindu society 
trying to save itself by clinging to the past, and also as well the 
extravagances and excesses in which some people were indulging 
m the name of “ modern ” ideas. As tbe first result of 
imassimilated English education, a certain class of Bengali young 
men began to despise everythir^ Indian. They ridiculed the 
old generation of Pandits as ignorant and narrow, spoke 
contemptuously of the Hindu Astras, decried the ancient 
religion as superstition, scoffed at those who did not see eye to 
eye with them, and tried to imitate blindly Western habits and 
ways of Me The result was that they adopted things without 
understanding them and carried to ridiculous extremes whatever 
was particularly bad in Western habits and ways of thinking. 
A graphic description of this state of affairs among this class of 
Bengali youth is given by the Bev, Pratap Chandra Mazumdar in 
an introductory chapter to his " and Teackinf^s of Kdah 
Chandra Sm.'^ The Earl of Eonaidshay describes the period 
aa one " of intellectual anarchy . , . which swept the rising 
generation before iv like a craft ■which has snapped its moorings,” 
and further remarks that “ Westernism became the fashion of 
the day and Westenman demanded of its votaries that they 
should cry down the civilization of then own couatr3^ The more 
ardent their admiration for everything Western the more vehe- 
ment their dennneiation of everything Eastern , . . The ancient 
foundations upon which the complex structure of Hindu sociefy 
had been biult were undermined and the new generation of 
iconoclasts found little enough with which to underpin the edifice 
which they were so recklessly depriving of its own foundations 
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The new wme of Western ieftonng was pourod with disastro is 
xesnlijs m4o the old hottles of Hmdnisjn , and them is no donht 
that it went to the heads of young Bengal ” ^ Now theao ex(;eB8C8 
and idios}TLcra8ies of ” young Bengal ” peemed to Madhu Sudan 
an appropriate subject for satire and caricature Madhu Sudan 
himself was one of the leading enthusiasi-s among young social 
reformers of his day ; so, nobody knew better than he the deioctH 
and absurdities of a bhnd imitation of everything lUnropean 
Conseq^uently the picture of society which ho tried to give in Ehei 
Ki Bak Sabhjjata ! is absolutely true to life The descj iptiou of a 
typical young Calcutta “ Babu ” of those days ordering hia aged 
father to bring him a glass of wine or addressing his wife as a 
courtesan, is not in the least exaggerated ; it only icveals some of 
the extreme tendencies which marked the action and behaviour 
of “ Young Bengal.” This young “ Babu,” called Naha 'Kumar 
in the story, is the son of a wealthy father, a devout Vaispava, 
hut without any Enghsh education The father spends his time 
m readmg rehgious hooks and saying his prayers, and hia so-callcd 
educated son Naha Kumar passes his days m the compa.ny of 
his friends in literary and social discussions Naha jCumar 
and his friends have established a club called “ .TKaua-TaniisguiI 
Sahha ” (A Society for the Promotion of Learning) They meet 
regularly every Saturday evening They drink wmo and eat 
ices and talk about the pressing problems of the day, snob as 
female emancipation, widow remarriage, etc. The speeches are 
made in a half-Bnglish and half Bengali style, and those are 
constantly punctuated with cheers and slogans liice “ Bo Free,” 
“ Let us enjoy ourselves,” " Jnana-Ta.rangmi for Ever ” and 
generally end in “ Hip Hip Hurrah ” Then they eat their dinner, 
served m Enghsh style, and make merry till late in the night with 
music and dancing performed by dancing-girls. Naha Kumar’s 
father grows suspicious, and one evening sends a Vai?^iava fnend oE 
his to the club to find out how his son is spending Ms time. The 
friend IS scoffed at and msulted by Naha Kumar and his associate, 
and comes back and reports the whole afrair to the father. The 
poor distracted father, no longer able to endure this state of 
affairs, leaves Calcutta, “the sinful city,” as he calls it, and goes 

‘ The Heart of ArySmrta^ pp. 44-S. 
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away to YrDdabaK witi hia wife and cMdren. So tks is 
cmlization ! 

Ehd Ki Bale SaWi,ijcda ! is full of reab'sm of tbe most daring 
kind Ib attempting a diagnosis of tbe disease from wlncli. society 
was sneering, Madim Sudan probes not merely skin-deep, but 
right donm to tko roots of a situation at once coimo and tragic. 
Tbotigb the play lacks the brilliance of pure kumour, it is not m 
the least artificial. We ate constantly entertained by Madbu 
Sudan’s pleasantries. We admire bis delicate skill and we laugh 
at his inconsetiuences And the ripple of laughter never disturbs 
the depths of the serious feeling evoked by the play It does 
not, however, invigorate us like a Shavian comedy nor does it 
shake us into full-blooded laughter like Ealstaff. Bur it 
is gay with intelligent wit and it always remains deliciously 
futile. 

The other aide of the picture— Hindu orthodoxy with its 
axrant stupidities, sham hypocrisies and hide-bound conventions 
— he satirizes in JBuro ^aliher Ghare Mo^t. He exposes the immoral 
practices of that class of Hindus who profess to be religious but 
transgress their religion every mitmte of their lives. He makes 
Bhakta Prasad, the hero of the story, typical of this class 
The most complete picture of Madhu Sudan’s hero is to be found 
in the four lines of verse with which he concludes his play We 
are told how this Bhakta Prasad outwardly professing to be a 
saintly character, secretly indulges in all sorts of grossly 
imnioxal liaisons with the help of hired accomplices. Ho gets 
mto trouble, however, in trying to seduce the wnfe of a courageous 
Muhammadan rayat of his, named Haniph who, discovenng his 
evd intentions, beats him almost to death. This teaches Bhakta 
Prasad the lesson of his life, and he eventually wishes to com- 
pensate for all the wrong and injustice he has hitherto done to his 
myats He gives back the land he had unlawfully confiscated from 
a poor Brahman and preaents Haniph with two hundred rupees. 
Mr. Yogiudra Hath Basu points out that certain incidents m the 
play are founded on fact and that the character of Bhakta Prasad 
is conceived after a veiy close relative of Madhu Sudan’s own.^ 
Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna takes serious objection to the play 

^ See MaSha DatUr Jibun-Ohanit p. 307, 
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on tie ground that the character of Bhakta Prasad is extremely 
imnatural and that the subject-matter itself is “ improper ” and 
“ filthy ” ^ How many Bhakta Prasads, asks the Pandit, are 
to he found in real life * It is quite obvious why the learned 
Pandit disapproved of the subject-matter. The comedy dealt 
mercilessly with the heinous practices of the orthodox Bengali 
community to which the Pandit himself belonged. Similarly, it is 
easy to see why the Pandit should have described the other 
comedy, Ehd Ki Bale Sabhyaia ^ as “ a masterpiece.” ^ Because 
it pleased him very much to see the yoxmg reformers so mercilessly 
exposed and brought to book. It is, however, not fair to allow 
personal prejudice to influence criticism Criticism, if it is any- 
thing at aU, IS a fair appraisal of the defects and qualities of a 
particular work of art, and its duty is to grant to the artist what- 
ever material he chooses and to concern itself only with the use he 
makes of it 

These two comedies of Madhu Sudan are a really valuable 
contribution to Bengali literature They givo us an accurate 
account of the social and moral conditions of Bengal in the late 
’seventies and ’eighties. The character-sketches aro unquestion- 
ably faithful to the facts. Indeed, Naba Kumars and Bhakta 
Prasads could be found in plenty at that transitional period of 
Bengah history. The life presented m these plays is very real and 
true, although it is presented with a brutal frankness Madhu 
Sudan’s sense of detachment and impartiality and bis freedom 
from prejudice are most admirable He wanted to be fair to both 
sides, orthodox and modem, and he was not blind to the defects 
and merits of either. He did not wish to preach and pose 
like Ram Narayan as a moralist or as the champion of a 
cause. He depicted life as it is, not as it ought to be. Perhaps 
it is due ■ to this fact more than to anything; else that 
Madhu Sudan’s comedies, though written in a somewhat light- 
hearted and flippant style, are superior to all other Bengali 
comedies, whether old or new. Pandit Hara Prasad ^astri, one of 
ihe most thoughtful and able critics of the present day, assigns 

i’rosio6 (A Discouree cm Bengali Language 
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Madiiu Sudan's comedies a foremost place in Bengali literature ^ 
TKe occasional vulgarity of tone and language is, Lowever, to 
be sincerely regretted To reveal unpleasant trutbs was a task 
as bold as it was delicatej and m certain places Madbu Sudan’s 
sense of humour missed its mark by exaggeration , but he only 
wanted his disagreeable revelations to be received with, the 
contempt they deserved Perhaps the laughter which he 
provoked was not always as wholesome nor was the contempt he 
aroused as refined and dignified as we could have wished. Even 
Madhu Sudan himself was hardly quite satisfied with the result ; 
for, he says m a letter to Eaj Narayan Basu • As a sonbhler, 
I am of course proud to think that you hke my farces ; hut to 
tell you the candid truth, I half regret having pubhshed those two 
things. You know that as yet we have not estabhshed a National 
Theatre , I mean, we have not aa yet got a body of sound, classical 
dramas to regulate the national taste, and therefore, we ought not 
to have farces . If I am spared I want to write three or four 
more plays of the classical kind, just to give our countrymen a 
taste for that species of the drama, and then take up historical 
and other subjects.” ® Madhu SMan was too responsible a 
dramatist to overlook the limitations of farce-writing. To regrdate 
and tram the national taste, first by classical dramas, and then put 
It to the test by comedies, was undoubtedly a very sound idea , 
but Madhu Sudan was not able to realize his ambition in this 
respect Elm Ki Bale Sahhyala was first performed in 1864 for 
three nights in the private house of Raja Devi Krsna Deb of 
Sobhabaaar, under the auspices of the “ Sobhabazar Private 
Theatrical Company,” organized mainly at the mstance of the 
Rajas of Sobhabazar A detailed account of the play appeared 
in an issue of the “ Hindu Pamot ” ® Buro SdhJcer GMfe Bom 
was performed once or twice in May, 1866, but the actual place 
and circumstances are not known. 

^ See T N. Basil, MwMel Madhu Sudan Datler Jibcm-Chcarit, p. 303, 
footnote 

» Ihid , Letter No. 17 (dated the 24th April, 1860), p 310-11. 

® See gyamap Prasfid Mukherji’s 2'Ae Ben^aU Theatre, p 118, footnote. 
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The Rivals ov the BelgIoheeI Thsaxee 

The experiment of the “Belgachhia Theatre" was soon 
imitated in many other places in Bengal. Chorhagan and 
Bowbazar, Jomsamko and Baghazai, Pathmiaghata and 
Barahaaar were the best known centres of dramatic activity in 
the city of Calcutta. But the movement also extended as far as 
Burdwan, Bhatpara, Cbinsnrah, Sibpxn-, Chandemagorc and 
other places. All the rivals of the “ Belgachhii Thentrc " tried 
to eclipse its established reputation In the house of Gopal 
Lai Mallik at Simduriapatti, Barahazar, a private theatrical 
company was started in 1860, and under its auspices and 
the direct supervision of Ke^b Chandra Sen, the well'-knowu 
social and rehgipus reformer, a play called BidltaitS’ BibaM 
(Widow Ee-maraage) waa produced This was an unmistakable 
indication of the trend of opinion amongst the educated Plindu 
community in regard to a very important social problem which 
has not even yet been completely solved. The scenery for this 
play is said to have been painted and designed by an English 
artistd The “ orchestra ’’ was composed of several Bengali 
muffloal experts A Bengali journal of that time, called BiMiaJeuff 
tells us that the cost of production amounted to nearly four 
thousand rupees and the performance waa in no way inferior to 
those given at the “ Belgachhia Theatre ” ® Another newspaper, 
Bengdi Sw'kma, contained notices and criticism of the 
play, from which we gather that the cast included such prommeni 
men as K|nna Bihari Sen (brother of Ke^ab Chandra Sen), 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, Bhola Xath OhakrabartI and 
Narendra Hath Sen, the editor of the Ladicm Mirror.® In 
1864, Gopal Chandra Chakrabarti and his private theatre 

‘'The Beagaii Theata’s," The Gahutia Bevieio, January, 1935, p. 18, 

* Ibid f p. 18, footnote 

* , p. 117, footnoie. 
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conipan 7 of Bagbazar gave a succcsaM performance of Nalor 
Dama^janfi, written by Kalidas Sinyal, TMe same company 
gave lu 186C seven snccesaivo perfomanceft of anotbex play, called 
Iniv.~Prablut> writicn by GifW Cbanclxa Bannexji, In Maxell, 1860, 
a pexformanco of tJmo^ Chandra Mitia s Sita^ Bamhas, a 
dramatized vejsion of the well-known story of the osile of Sita, 
toot place in the honsc of hfil Mapi Mitra During the months of 
April and Ma 3 >- of the same year dozens of plaj'S were produced 
m diScrent parts of Calcutta. Among theco may be specially 
mentioned Eimai Chandra Sol’s CJmdrahaVi and a farce called 
Erai Ahar Bara Lok/ (So These axe our Grandees !j. 

Towards the beginning of 1860, the BeJgacihia Theatre ” 
gradually retired into the background. Madhu Sudan 
once wrote to Mabaraja Yatindra Mohan Tagore, eirpxessing a 
desire to write a dra,oia in bknk verse and aslong if the 
“ JSeigacbhia Theatre ” would stage it. This was the reply he 
received f should voiy much hlcc to see blank verse gradually 
introduced in our dramatio literature. I am inclined to beheve 
that at first it should be done with great caution and 
judgment ... I am sorry to sny, however, that T cannot hold 
out much hope as to your seeurg soon such plays acted on the 
stage ; for 1 am led to beheve that tho Bajaa ■will have no more 
Bengali plays at tho “Bdgachhia Theatre.” ^ Maharaja 
Yatindra Mohan himself, however, -was not deterred by the 
waning interest of the I'aikpa-cii Eajas from, turthej oSorts to 
popiiJariiie the drama in Bengal, With the help of hia elder 
brother, Sourlndm- Mohan, ho had a permanent stage erected m 
tho family xoainnon at Pathimagliafa. He translated Kalidasa’s 
Malamkagnmiim and had it staged in 1865. This per- 
formance was foIlo-wed by a nrnnher of plays produced 
xegulariy at the “ PathuriSghata Theatre,” moat of which 
the Maharaja wrote himself. Ki^ori CliaAid Mitra, a 
contemporary critic, described the '' Pathunaghata Theatre” 
as “ not very spacious but verj’ beautifully got-up . . . The 
scenes are singularly well-painted, especially the drop-scene, 


^ SeeY Basu.'s Life of Michael MaJht6SuolanDiMta,'L&bt&toiT[,'M..Taeom 

/ttadated), pp. fiOSHt. 
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which is ablaze with aloes and water lilies and entirely Oriental ^ 
Admittance to the “ Pathniia^ata Tbeatio ” was strictly by 
tickets which were, however, distributed free to a selected audience 
Those who failed to secure tickets had to come back disappointed 
and often even insulted by the door-keepers In 1865, Maharaja 
Yatindia Mohan revived 7 idAja~8v/ndar at this theatre. Ho made 
many additions and alterations m the play, cutting out some 
of the indecent passages and episodes Kisori Chaiad Mitra, 
speakmg of this reformed Ytdyd-Sundar as contrasted with the 
original, observes * “ The drama is full of stribiag and interesting 
incidents ; but as origmahy composed by Bharat Chandra, it 
was characterized neither by chasteness of diction nor by purity 
of thought, although it exhibited a richness of fancy and fertility 
of imagination unsurpassed in any other Bengali writer ” ® 
The same evening was produced the Maharaja’s comedy Yeman 
Karma Tem/ni Fhal (As You Sow So You Reap). In December, 
1866, another comedy written also by the Maharaja, called BujMe 
Ema, (You Understand — ^Don’t You ?) was produced. On the 
2nd November, 1867, a farce called Kichhu Kiokhu BujM 
(Yes, I Have Some Idea), written by Bhola Nath Mukherji was 
performed at the Jorasamko residence of Harendra Nath 
Mukher j 1 as a sort of counter-blast to the Maharaj a ’s Buj hh Ki Na 
This performance of Kichhu Kichhu Bujh is quite significant m 
the dramatic history of Bengal. It was the occasion of the first 
appearance of a brilliant actor named Arddhendu ^ekhar 
Mustaphi and a great stage-architect, Dhamxa Das Sur 
Arddhendu Sekhar conducted the rehearsals and Dharma Das 
was responsible for the construction of the stage and its 
appurtenances Arddhendu appeared in three different rfilos, 
'‘Dantabafaa,” “ MurM Hi” and “ Ciandanbilas ” Ho 
achieved his greatest suoeess as “ Dantahakra.” This particular 
role gave him ample scope for exhibiting his wonderful capacity 
for mimicry. Madhu Sudan was present at this performance 
and was so impressed by Arddhendu’s acting that he is reported 
to have exclaimed, “ Mrttikere Baba Mxttike !,” meaning that 

Modem Hindu Drama,” The Oahutta Xmew, 1873, vol. Ivii, 

lAlOlo* 

* 361-2 
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the Maharaja’s play to which the present one was a reply was as 
“ earth; earthy ” m oompaxison Arddhendu was a consm of the 
Tagores, who thought it extremely insulting that he should take 
part m a rival play and euecessfully represent a character intended 
to caricature the toothache of Ataharaja Yatmdra Mohain’s elder 
brother , Sourlndra Mohan The Tagores n ever forgave Arddhendu, 
and ultimately he had to leave their protection and patronage 
The “ PathuTiaghata Theatre,” however, continued to produce 
more plays, undaunted by hostile criticism In 1869, 
Bhavabhuti’s Mahtl Madhava, translated into Bengah by 
Pandit Ram Narayan Tarkaratna, was staged, and on the 
lOtb Eebruary, 1872, Rukmmx Baran This latter was followed 
by the Maharaja’s own comedy, TJbhay Smnkai (The Dilemma) 
All the performances on the Pathuriaghata stage were accom- 
paniod by a good ” orchestra ” composed of a number of well- 
known Bengali musical experts. 

Amongst the countless private theatre companies which were 
active in Calcutta in and after 1867, the “ Bahuhazar 
Ahaitanik Natya Samaj ” (The Amateur Dramatic Society 
of Bowbazar) was certamly the best and most popular. Its 
establishment and later success were entirely due to the enter- 
prising Baau family of No 26,Bi^va NathMalhk Lane, Bowbazar. 
The well-known Dhar family, the neighbours of the Basus, were 
also for some time associated with it Its principal organizer and 
director was Pratap Chandra Bannerji Under his able guidance, 
assisted by the enlightened UberaUty of the Basus, the “ Bowbazar 
Theatre ” came to be the best equipped amateur theatre in 
Calcutta. It lived for fully six yearn. The cost of the production 
of plays and the expenses of the maintenance of a permanent 
stage were home by the members of the Basu family Per- 
formances were held every Saturday evening, and most of the 
plays produced there were written by Mano Mohan Basu, the 
most gifted of the Basus 

Mano Mohan Basu showed literary and musical gifts even at 
a very early age. He was one of the best students of 
his time in the Hare School and later in the General Assembly’s 
Institution The two well-known Enghsh educationists of that 
time, David Ham and Captain Richardson, exercised a very great 
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influence on inni. But tfle greatest of all tlic impulsos he received 
in his esrhex days towards the development ol his poetic and 
literary gifts came Aom Ins uncle, Chandra Sekhar Rsbu 
M ano Mohan lost his father at a very eaily ago and was placed 
under the guardianship of his uncle, who took a keen and 
sympathetic mterest in him and encouraged him to talm up a 
hterary career. Mano Mohan gradually camo to he intimately 
associated with most of the •well-known Bengali writers, such as 
the poet I^var Chandra Gupta, the author and critic Atsay 
Kumar BatU, Maharsi Debendra Nath Tagore (father of 
Eahindia Math Tagore) and Kali Prasanna Siihha Pirst he 
took to journalism and began to contribute regularly to 
“ Prabhakar and “ Tattvabodhinl Patrika Within a short 
tune he started a weekly Bengali paper of his own, caUed Bibhalm 
Then with the help of a n'umher of young frionds ho organized an 
amateur Tatra company in hxs native village for the production of 
clean and wholesome Bengali plays. Mano Mohan wroto his 
first play, RamSbhisek (Rama’s Coronation) for this company. 
It was quite a good play and bore the mark of originality It 
was €31^617 free from the indecencies of the current YStras, 
and several well-known Bengali journals, among which 
may he mentioned Prabhahzr, The Education Qacdt<t and 
Dacca Prakdi of the year 1867 were unanimous m praise 
of its meritsd The play dealt with the ideals of loyalty, fidelity 
and filial afiection as in the original story of the. Edmayana, and 
the evils of polygamy were incidentally poinred out. Bama 
Chandra’s character as an ideal hero, brother and husband was 
very well hroaght out, Several noighbouemg villages also took 
up the play and special performances were given to raise money 
fox famine relief. Later it was presented at tho “ Bowbazar 
Theatre ” in Calcutta. This was, of course, by far the best per- 
formance of the play so far given, as the “ Bowbazar Theatre ” 
was fully equipped -with appropriate scenery and costumes, 
good actors and musical accompaniment which tlie village 
comjmaes lacked. Within a short time, the first printed edition 
of SoMbhi^ek was sold out and the publishers charged uateason- 


* See Amurendra JTatii. Datta, Abkimtr-K&iAn% p SO 
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able prices for tbe few copies tbilt were atib left. Mano Mohan 
wrote hi3 second drama, Ffmay PctnLsS, (The Ordeal of Love), 
•whilst oti a visit to Dacca We reproduce Lore Krsya Dus 
Pal’s commenta on this play which appoured in the Ihw^ii 
Poj'mr of the 12th December, J870; "The long-folt need of 
plays rcadablo by Bengali women has hoeu met Pramy 
Pank^a ia dccldoclly better than its prcdocossor ; because 
its theme is original, conceived by the author's own imaghution. 
We cannot help feeling amazed at the way iii which the author 
has succeeded in making his work both instructive and enter- 
taining at the same time . . and without boirowing his story 

from anybody else ” ^ Two more dramas followed . Bati Pldtak, 
written m 1872 and Z/ana Ohandta, in 1874 and both of these -wore 
produced at the ‘‘ Bowhazar Theatre.'’ The demand for seats 
at thoae perforwiancca was so great that the direotora had to 
turn away hundrodfi of people. The female rdlos at the 
" Bowbazar Theatre ” used to be taken by men, but their voice, 
make-up and dross were not in the loabt imnatwal or 
mappropriato. Uan^ C/tandra may foe regarded as Mano Mohan’s 
best work In it he created tho powerfully dramatic character 
of VrSvartuira, the famous Kfiatxiya hoi’O of Hindu legendary 
history He made liim a typical representative of the ancient 
Ksatriya culture, noble, aggressive and great He also revealed 
in Hari^ Chandra the noblest ideals of a llmdu King who strove 
to gam spiritual power through so.crifi.co and lemmcktlon. The 
character of the much aufiering t^uoen Saibya is drawn with 
consummate skill. She ia utterly tiagic m her tondmiesa, and yet 
so austerely heroic in the endurance of the auferings that came 
upon her and hex husband Hark Chandra, who lost his kingdom 
and all rather than break Ms plighted word to Vi4vamitxa. All 
the characters in the play move, act and feel with intense vitality 
and the drama m a whole is of absothing interest from begmning 
to end. The harmonions adjustment of the conflicting forces, 
implicit in the story itself, is a masterly dramatic feat. Nowhere 
IS the artistic unity or halanco destroyed, and the play moves 
naturally to its dramatic end Mano Mohan’s command of the 


^ See J bhi'M.lT'K&him, p. 60. 
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Beagali kagimge and iiis undeistanding of tte resotvccss of the 
stage are stall more folly revealed m Sa€ Natak, a tragedy of the 
heroic death of Sata, caused by the deliberate and malicious 
defamatioB, of her husband ^iva by hot father Dakaa. It was 
something of an achievement that he could hold the stage 
unintermptedly to the end with a story that was so familiar 
Mano Mohan may be regarded as the first Bengali dramatist to 
show how the Pauranic stones could be effectively utilised for 
pky'Writing and what a rich mine lay waiting for the dramatist 
in the old folk-lore and mythology Between 1 Sd6 and 1886, his 
Partha-Pamjay (The Defeat of P&Hha) and Anandamay (The 
Blissful) appeared In 1889, he wrote a short musical drama called 
Rds-Lila This was his last work. 
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C1DU»TEE XYIU 

The Early AcTivmES of OirM Cuanora Guos 

So we Eave noticed tEat dvuing tlie years succeeding 1S57, 
a considerable miniber oi important Bengab, plays bad been 
produced. The public enthusiasm for dramatic performances 
had steadily increased year after year. But so far most of the 
work for the development of the drama in Bengal had been done 
only under the patronage of a few wealthy Bengali aristooratfi 
A permanent national stage had not yet been eatabJished, md 
the theatres under private enterpriso, numerous though they 
were, were insufficient to accommodate all who were anxious to 
witness plays The Tagores exercifled great discrinmiation m 
the distribution of tickets, and, as a rule, selectcU ihi'ir guests 
mostly from the wealthy Bengalis. Their rules for admiUanoe 
were so strict that it was alnwist hnpessibk for any large munbe'r 
from the general public to see ihoii performances. Such 
favouritism and exeJnsivoness soon became ■unbearable. Tho 
conservatism of the welHo-do patrons of the Bengali drama could 
no longer remain unchallenged by their countrynioiu A revolt 
was brewing, and. a very strong and healthy spini of competition 
became manifest. Tho very idea of beating tho Tagores by 
producing plays in a much bettor and improved way, and 
thereby breaking away from the patron.age of the w ealthy people, 
■was sufficient to inspire a new movement whose far-reaching 
effects even the strongest of optimists could not have iorcseon. 

Fortunately fox the Bengali drama, the loader of this movement 
was Gixi^ Chandra Gho§, a very brilliant young man who was 
gifted with inventive genius as w^ell as ability. He had both 
courage and foresight. Many times had ho gone to see plays at the 
theatre of the Tagores and come back disgusted at the 
snobbishness and conservative spirit of the audience and tho 
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oTganizers He ttoro-agWy disliked the bameia of wealtii and 
position and one grand idea that kept xecumng io his mind was 
tie desirability of establishing a national tlicatre, a play-bona© 
for everybody, wkicli all his countrymen irrespnctivo of tank and 
wealth would be able to attend. But ho had not the tmancul 
resources to carry out his idea immediately , so he decided to 
start m a rather modest way with a small Yatrii eomptiny. He 
found two energetic supporters of his uiipreteiitious scheme in 
Hagendra Nath Bannerji and Dharma Das Ssr, the artist and 
painter of whom mention has already been made.^ The Yatra 
company was started m 1667 at Eagbazar and Madhu vShdan's 
Sanmniha. was selected for the opening performance. But 
a difficulty arose, Scrrm&tha contained no songs suitable 
for a Yatra performance, Priya Nath Mullik. a woU-knowa 
musical composer, was approached to write tlic necChSsary lauciic, 
but he flatly refused, remarking that the young onthuausta could 
never succeed. Extremely indignant at this stdosul, Girh4 Chandra 
m his youthful enthusiasm, said io one of his friends, Hmod Chandra 
Chaudhuri, Why bother '2 Come along, wo two will compose 
the songs as best we can,'’ ® And so they did. As a matter of 
fact. Gnl^ Chandra was not altogether a novico at sneh a task. 
As a student he had made a special study of the eighteenth 
century English poetry and hadindopendeuGy made some Bengali 
translations from Pope and John Oay. He had also tried hta hand 
at writing origma] verses in Bengali and English -whioh ha used 
to read aioud to ks class-mates and then tear them up. Ampta Lai 
Basu, a well-known Bengali comedian, has remarked that some 
of these youthful poems and songs of Girl^ Chandra would have 
made anybody’s reputation as a poet, if they had only been 
preserved ® So to the task of composing songs for 
Gin^ Chandra brought not only a youthful enthusiasm, awakened 
by a healthy gpmt of rivalry, but also an experience of considerable 
value. Songs composed and preparations complete, Setrmi^iM 
Was produced duimg the laider part of 1867, and its success was 
beyond all espeetatiou. It did not, however, fully satisfy 
Giii^ Chandra, who could not for a single moment banish from 


^ See Chap. XYII, p. SO. 


* Ahhnelf'KdkiM, p. 12. 
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his mmd his oae great idea of establishing a national theatre, 
where plays oonld be produced regularly on a permanent ntage, 
During the early part of the year 1869, an exeollttut i>j>por~ 
tanity presented itself when Dtna Bandhu Mitm’a epoob'malfzng 
work. Sadkabar E^udail'^ waapublishod. Jiscambocanwaopckp-aiar 
that Girtil Chandra folt that if lio could only put it on llvt' stag<‘ 
before the tide of popular outbusmsra began to ebb, bis long- 
cbetisbed hope irugbt bo realized. Without delay be began to 
make arrangements for ita production on a scale wkicb bis 
funds would barely allow. As the play dealt with contemporary 
social life and manners, it was not necessary to spend money 
on elaborate scenery or ospensiTo costumes. Tbia metmt a 
great' saTing in tbo cost of production, A temporary stage was 
erected at the xesklence of Rrap JKr?na Haidar at Biigbazar 
m the simplest and most unpretentious style ICho scenery 
and settings for the stage were dosiped and pointed by ])b»roia 
Das ^ur. Again jt was oonsideicid necscssary to introduoo some 
songs into tbo play and tbeso (SMI Obandra bmmelf compiwed. 
He also wrote a abort prologue to introduce tbo play, nccoidiiig 
to tbc usual fasbion of tboso days. Tbe songs juad the prologue 
added greatly to the suitabiUty of tbo play for re}Vnswitation 
on tbe stage. Tbc performance took place on, tbe itmt ovenmg 
of tbe Durga Pnja in Detober, 1809. ft was, indeed, a red- 
letter day in tbe bistory of tbe Bengali theatre. It waa the brat 
attempt to provide a dramatio parfomiance open to everybody 
irrespective of rant and position,. Tim cast included, besides 
Grirl^ Cbandra bimeclf, Arddhoodu Sokhar Mustapbi, Badha 
Madbab Kar, Amrtu ■J.-ai Mukberji and Nagendra Nath Uanncrji, 
The play was performed on seven occasions m different parts 
of Calcutta between 1869 and 1870. Tbe author Dina Baudbm 
Mirra with hie numerous friends and admirora was present at 
the third performance in tbe bouse of Dewan Rlin 'Prasfid 
Mitia at Sbambazar. Biju Bahadur, tbe Raja of Sobhabazar, 
Durga Das Kar, a famous Calcutta physician and (Jopal Lai 
Mjtra, then tbs vice-chairman, of tbe Calcutta Mumeipality, 

^ '‘ Ek»da.ffi" meana tko elevcsnth. day of the raoDn, vkifli Hindn widowB 
Vai^y obsorre as a fast day and '* iSadbaba ” racatia a wotflaa wbevao bmbaad 
^ brt’Wr so SaShabar EmiaAi laay be tran slated s "Tbe obwv&eo© of 
Jskttdaai by a ■wowa* whose Jmsbaad is still alive," 

If 
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were also piesent. A l^gii couied}' Bi^e Fd</la Bvm (An Old 
Man Crazy to Marry), also ■written hy Dina Banrllin Miira, was 
included m ils seventi. and last performance, -vTliich. -vras jhojd afc 
the residence oE LaksmI Narayan Datta at CEorbagan. In tEss 
comedy the author tells us Bmnorously of the ridicule poured 
upon an old man who makes a fool of himself by bi» desire For 
marriage at an age when he was only fit to die. Gkli Chandra 
wrote an epilogue to Sadhahar JSladail by way of latioducing 
the new comedy and recited it himself at the doss oi the first 
play In the comedy, Arddhendu Sekhar appeared in the role of 
'* Hajib” and Dharma Das m that of “Bata,' a female character. 

Gommenting on the fourth performance of Sadhaba/ Ekddcdl, 
the late Justice Sarada Charan. Mitra 'wrote in Baktja Barian : 
“In Eebraary, 1870. on the occasion of the flaiftvati Puja, 
I saw for the first time the performance of Sodhahdr Ekddail 
in the house of Rai Bahadur Ram Prasad Mitra at Shambazar, 
My M A. examination -was over that day . so wiebrng to enjoy 
the evening and not to go to bed at ali, I went to the houao of 
Ram Babu to see the play The poet GirN Chandra Olios, 
the creator of the new-fashioned Bengali dra-iua, ajipeaiud 
himself in the idle of “ Nim Chaxlid " I had read BadhaMr 
EMdasl before but after seeing the performance tliat evening, 
and especially the acting of “ Nina OhSiM,” I was ovcrwbolmed 
with joy. With the advance of age, 1 hvive forgotten many things, 
and perhaps I will forget many more ; I have read many Engliah, 
Bengah and Sanskrit dramas, and now I remember only the mnaes 
of a few. But I shall never perhaps forget “ Nim Chamd’s ” 
performanca that evening, and from that evening my rospc'ct 
for Dxaa Bandhu increased and I felt a special admiration for 
GiriS Chandra's great genius aa an actor." ^ Dina Bandhu 
Mitra also congratulated Giris Chondra on his excollmt aotiug, 
saying . “ The play would not have been possible without you. 
It appears to me as if ' Nim Cha£id ’ was created for you and 
you alone ” ^ Truly speaking, SadhabUr Bkddail is a one-man 
play, and in the r6ie of “ Nim Chamd,” Giii4 Chandra had the 

* Tki extract is from aa article entitled " Hina Bandha Mitra wWab ut 
quoted by Amarendra Nath Hatta in Jm A/Aiw^ -STdAwf p 17 

* See Ahhiii^-SjaHnnC, p 17 
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ftiUea-t oppoxtunity for showing his very best “ Iliin Chamd ” 
is really an mnmtable creation ot the author , he is unforgettable 
and uxesistibie. And the way in which Giris Chandra interpreted 
him left no doubt in the mind of his audience that at last a 
reaUy gi'eat actor had appeared on the Eengah stage, who 
poase-ised a thorough understanding of the role in which he was 
appearing, and a sound Imowledge of stage-teohnique. 

The comuig of Arddhendu &Miar Mnstaphf into Girls 
Chandra's amateur theatrical company m connection with the 
production of SadJiubar EMdaH was an important event. 
Arddhendu Sehhar had already exhibited remarkable talents as 
a comedian in the performance of Kichhu KichJiu Bujhz?- 
There is an interesting httle historj’ about Arddhendu ^ekhar's 
alhance with GirK Chandra Soon after the production of 
Kichliu Kichhi Bujh, a friend of Gixi^ Chandra's (probably 
Nagendra Kath Banner]!) told him that a certain very bnlliant 
actor had lately appeared on the Bengali stage. This was, of 
course, Arddhendu. ^ekhar whom Giri^ Chandra at that time 
did not know. Girl^ Chandra expressed a desire to meet him. 
When Arddhendu came, to his utter a&tomshment, Giris Chandra 
discovered that he was the same person who, as a little school- 
boy, had many years before impressed him by his astonishmg 
powers of mimicry even at that early age “ Giri^ Chandra was 
delighted to have him as a colleague and felt greatly relieved 
to hand over some of the responsibilities of superintendence to 
him. Girl^ Chandra was at that time working as a book-keeper 
in the firm of Messrs Atkinson, Tilton & Co. and it was physically 
iiupoasible for him to ivork all day at the office and then conduct 
the rehearsals at night. Arddhendu further undertook to coach 
the minoi’ parte in the play and greatly impTessed hjs colleagues 
by hia ability as a conductor of rehearsals. In Sadhahar EJcadasl 
he appeared in the role of “ Jiban Chandra ” and acted the part 
extremely well, Dina Eandhu Mtxa bears testimony to a sHlfiil 
piece of improvisation in the play by Arddhendu. In the second 

See Chap XTH, pp 00-1. 

^ Svargiya AmSieniiw ^eisAar MtistupM (An "In Memoii^ " which 
Giri4 Ohaodra wrote a few days after the death of Arddhetid-a Sekhd.i and 
read to luS audienoe daring a petfotmance at the "Miaerva Theatre ” on the 
l&th Ssptemher, 1908), pp. 4—6 and 14-18. 
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scene of the first act, “ Jiban Cbandra ” gives a parting kick to 
" Atal/' This kick was not, however, origmally mentioned in tlio 
play, blit was introdnced by Arddhendu on ins own initiative. 
It pioved so very appropnate to the occasion and dramatic 
in its effect that Dhu Bandhu noticed it and remarked to Ard- 
dhendu at the close of the play ; “ It was surely an ixn provemnnt on 
the author that you gave that kick to ‘ Atal ’ as you went out 
In my nest edition I shall certainly add (Exit with a lock to 
' Atai ^ Arddhendu had a real gift for such sudden improvi- 
sations, which sprang naturally out of his instinctive dramatic 
sense. He was a lovable personality. Ml of great wit and humour 
which as a coach and stage-director he brought into lull play 
He was a fimshed artist and his minute attention to every single 
detail, whether pronunciation, elocution, or jiose, made him 
a very successful stage-teacher Girl^ Chandra spoke iughly ot 
the soundness and excellence of his method of tcachiug.^ 

The small band of Yatra players which Giri^ Chandra had 
organized as the nucleus of his Bagbazar amataur theat/acal 
company did not entirely go out of existence, even though its 
leader and founder was then devoting ail his tune and energy to 
the estabhshment of a permanent theatre. We aro told® 
that after Gin"4 Chandra’s successful pioduction of SadhiiMf 
HkSdaSli some members of this YStra company romaikod 
that it was easier to achieve fame on a modern stage than 
through the Yatra. Giris Chandra heard this, and m hia 
usual youthful ardour told them that they should have a Yatra 
performance again in eight days’ time if they hkod. Almost 
immediately GirS Chandra began the necessary preparations 
for the production of Usa-Hman (The Rape of UgS)^ a play 
vruitten by Maui Lhl Sarkar. Giri6 Chandra wrote about twenty- 
six gongs for it. The performance took place exactly on tho 
eighth day as promised 

^ See Svarffipa Ard£kef 2 ^ 2 t Sei;liai‘ Vtc.i(apM, p 6 
^ ® pp. i7-24, Cf Apare^ Chandia, MakJicr)i'a Wyo articles on 

Arddhendu as a Teaeher” which appeared in iJiJ® 0 Nos, 1 and 6, 

1331-es. <A.D. mA-Sl 

* See Aajarendrft Nath Uatta, Abhurntr-SShifti^ pp. lS--)9. 
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The XATioir-Ai Thbatee 

Orrii Chandra no-w set iumaelf to produce another play of 
Dina Banin’s called talaoaii. He arranged to have the 
performance this time on a much larger scale, with better scenery 
and costtxmes and on a permanent stage. The real beginnings 
of the National Theatre which was established in Calcutta 
a few years later may be traced back to tins production of 
Dma Bandhu’s Lllavatl. Eor tins performance, Giri^ Chandra 
had the assistance of a large namher of energetic young men, 
among whom may be mentioned Gobinda Chandra Gafigull, 
a large-hearted and wealthy gentleman from East Bengal, and 
Braja Nath Deb, GirLi Chandra’s brother-m-iaw. Gkihinda 
Gahguli bore the expense of the rehearsals and other preliminary 
arrangements Braja Nath and Gid^ Chandra, who were then 
both working as accountants in the firm of Messrs, Atkinson 
Tilton «fc Go., scoured some arrears of money due to them on 
account of commission ; and this they spent for the construction 
of the stage. While the stage was being built on the gitumda of 
a large house at ^yampukur, Braja Nath suddenly died. All 
work ceased and rehearsals were discontinued. The hah-feiished 
platform of the stage was removed and fitted up temporarily 
on the grounds facing the house where the artist Dharma Das 
was living. In the meantime, however, under the patronage 
of Aksoy Chandra Saxkar and the famous Bengali novelist 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, LUawM (m a slightly altered and 
abridged form) was successfully staged at Ohinsurah. The 
performance received favourable comment in the columns of 
the Amnia Samr PatriM. The news of the success of the same 
play by a rival party outside Calcutta naturally crushed any 
hope still left in the minds of GiriiS Chandra’s friends. Even 
Dma Bandhu expressed to Arddhendu a doubt whether Girls 
Chandra would ever he able to produce the play. Arddhendu 
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aTid the rest approached GrEl4 Cbandia and said . “ Xook here, 
would you liie to see us defeated by the Chmsiirah party ? 
At first Giria Chandra did not know what to say, but as if un- 
consciously urged by the same irresistible impulse of rivalry which 
had so often before led him to success, replied, Why, of course, 
we must produce the play and produce ft without altormg a single 
word of the author. Hot only so, but we are going to boat the 
Chmsarah party” ^ Preparations began again with redoubled 
enthusiasm and rehearsals were started in full swing. Giris 
Chandra and Arddhendu ?ekhar shared between them the work 
of superinteudence and coaching. The stage-architect, 'Dharma 
Has Sui, secured the services of a poor English sailor named 
McLean who had learned to paint on board ship, to help him 
in the painting of the scenery and offered him free board m 
return for his sernces ^ A permanent atago was built in the 
house of Eajendra Lai Pal at Shambazar. OirE Chandra 
composed all the lyrics and set them to appiopriato muaio. 
The Bagbazar amateur theatrical company now assumed the 
new title of •' National Theatre.” “ The performance took place 
in July, 1871, and its success was phenomenal. Girl^ Chandra 
describes how it impressed HinaBandhu, the author of the play * 
“Glad beyond words at our performance, Hina Bandhu said 
to mti, ' There can be no comparison between your performance 
and that of the Chinsuxah party : I will write to Bafilciin crying 
shame on him.' ” ^ Giri^ Chandra also tells us how a Calcutta 
physician named Kanai Lai He came to him one day and told 
him that he had been to see the Tagores, and told them point 
blank that their performances, compared with this, was like 
“ keeping a black crow in a golden cage.” ® L'lmatl became so 
popular that ft had to he performed every Saturday evening 
and every tune before a crowded audience. People came in 

^ See AbhiTie^-X&hfit, p. 20, and Svargiya Arddhendu SeMar AfustapJih 

p. 18 

* See Syama Prasad Mukherji’s " The Bengali Theatre, " Oakutig. Jim&v, 
Janaary, 1924, p. 129 

s The Jianie ” National Theatre ” was first steggeated by Naha GopSJ Mttra, 
the editor oi the Noiionai Paper, Waba Gopal was so excesaively fond of 
iffling the word "National” la evatythitig he wrate that psoplo of Bengal 
used to oah him ■" National Naha GopSl.’* 

* See Smrgtya Arddhendu Sek&ar M^ustapM, p 19. 

® Ihd,, pp, 19-20, 
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STicit large jiuinbera that tiie directors were compelled to issue 
free passes only to tBose wlio wcie capable of niiderstan.<img 
tbe play. Still people kept on coming, asking for admission and 
producing certificates of ffieir eligibility. After a continuous 
run of about a dozen performances, the play was stopped only 
on account of bad -weatber. Giri^ C3iandra appeared in the r6le 
of “ Ealit ■’ and Arddhendu as “ Haribiias ” The female 
parts were very well acted Sures Chandra Bfitra appeared 
as “Lllavath” Amrta Lai Mtikier]! as ''Sarada Sundari” 
and Ksetra Mohan Ganguli as “ Raj Laksmi Dina Bandhu 
Mitra eongratnlated Girls Chandra on Ms superb acting • ‘‘ I 
had not realized before that my poetry conld be so beautifnliy 
read , take this compliment at least.” ^ 

The National Theatre ” now took up Nildarpan?" the most 
famous and sensational play of Dina Bandhu Sfitra. The players 
met every evening for rehearsals in a large building on the bank of 
the Ganges, given to them for the purpose by Bhuban Mohan 
Niyogi, a relative of the artist Dharma Das Sur. Everything 
was luimiag very smoothly and the play was almost ready to 
be put on the stage when an unfortunate incident ocouned. 
It arose out of a difierence of opinion between Giri^ Chandra 
and some of his associates. Arddhendu and several others of 
the company m the light of cirpenence so far gained, came to 
the conclusion that it was no longer necessary to issue free 
tickets They, therefore, proposed that there should be a charge 
for admission, the proceede to go to the maintexunce of the 
theatre. Giri^ Chandra did not like the idea at all, and opposed it, 
maintaining that the time had not come to give up the amateur 
character of the theatre and make it a proiesaional afian. He 
argued that the “ National Theatre ” was not yet cijuipped well 
enou^ to justify the sale of tickets and it would be sheer disgrace 
to accept money and not to be able to give a good return for it. 
But Giril Chandra’s arguments failed to convince those 

* See AbAinetr~^&fmij p. 21. 

* It IS diffiottlt to find a satisfactory English eqwivalent for " Njldarpap." 
Literally traosldted it xs " mdigo-nurror ” or “ 'blwe-aarror ” Probably 
the author’s mteutiou was to suggest that his drama faithfully refieotod the 
truth about the indigo ijneatiom. For a discusaion of the play iteeM see 
Chap XX, pp, 108-10. 
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of tile conapany who supported Arddhendxi’s new proposah The 
independeat and free-spirited GifiS Chandra instantly left the 
“ National Theatre ” and only a handful of his own supporters 
such as Mahendra Lai Banner]!, Yogendra Nath Mitra and 
Eadha Madhah Kai followed him It has been geufttally supposed 
that this unfortunate breach was the outcome of rivalry between 
Giris Chandra and Aiddhcndu for leadership. But this has been 
expressly denied by Giris Chandra himself, who declared that 
he retired from the “ National Theatre ” purely on acooimt of 
a legiettabie but honest difference of opinion.^ The mantle of 
Giri^ Chandra now naturally fell upon Arddhendu Sekhar, 
who became the director of the theatre. Without delay he 
began to study the part of “ Mr Wood ” m which Girls Chandra 
was to have appeared, and made the necessary re-distribution 
of the other parts. In fact, it was from this point that 
Arddtendus eventful career on the Bengali stage both aa m 
actor and stage-director really began. The first perfonnanco 
of Nildarjpan took place on the 7th December, 1872, at tho 
Jorasathko house of Madhu Sudan Sanyal (now 365, Upper 
Chitpur Road, Calcutta), and second performance a week 
after on the I4th December. The proceeds of the sale of tickets 
for the first two performances amounted to more than five 
hundred rupees, Ii; was a clear proof that Arddhendu was right 
in beh'ftvmg that the Bengah pubhc was prepared to pay for 
the pleasure of witnessing Bengali plays N^Marpan marked 
the beginning of a new development in the history of the Eougali 
stage, namely, the gradual disappearance of amateur per- 
formances from public theatres. 

^ The “ National Theatre ” under the guidance of Atddhemlu 
bekhar Mustaphi began to prosper. It took up in sucotseion 
^0 new plays of Dina Bandhn Mitra, Jiimai Bmik (A 
Barack for Sons-in-law)® and l!j[chm Tapmmm (The Ascetic 
Maiden).® The first was performed in 1872 on two occasions, the 
2Jst and 2Sth December, and the second on the 4th January, 1873 
for the first time. The National Theatre » showed a preference 
forfarces and comedies rather than serious plays. The reason was 


A 

a 
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^ 'Smrgtyn Arddhendu Sehhar Mwtaphi, pp. 12 & 

|->r s dwnytjoa of tiie jteeU see CljApf XX, p. IIS 

.FoiafaDaraoocHBal of flie play itself, see Oh«p, XX, pp, llO-ll. 
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probably that Arddheadn bimself was genexaliy at Ms best in a 
coiflie part. Tbe bsfc of comedies staged by tbc “jrational 
Theatre” inclndes Yatindra Mohan Tagore’s Teman Eartm 
lemni Phd, Nayko Bufaya (Hine Hxmdred Eupees) by 
Kumar G-bos, Abtsvast Nan {The EaitMess Woman), Swb~ 
JDe^ty Emmimtim, Model School and a host of other light 
farces and burlesques, Axddhendu reached the height of his 
power in the rdle of “ Jaladhar ” in NaUn Tapasvint. Another 
notable success was Ha acting of Chhatulal” in Nayio Rnpayd. 
Even those who were ertiemely sceptical about the 
dramatic capacities of Bengalis maintained that Arddhendu 
had no equal even among the very best actors in the 
Eogbsb theatres. The real secret of Arddhendn’s success 
on the stage is not far to seek. His voice, his power of 
mimicry, his comic intonations and gestieulations were 
so distinctly original »nd so perfect of there kind that his 
audience cared very little about the rSle he took; they 
saw only Arddhendu and applauded him every time he 
appeared on the stage. He had almost an hypnotic influence 
on Ms audience. He lived in his part and made it seem real. 
He was essentially that kind of master-player whose performances 
have the effect not only of great acting but of complete identifica- 
tion with the part. His admirers went even to the length of 
calling him by the names of some of the characters which he 
impersonated. People called him, for instance, “ Sahib 
Arddhendu ” simply on account of the r61e of an Englishman 
in which he appeared in a farce of his own called Mwtapht 
Sahibka PdkM, Tdmasd (Mr. Mustaphi’s Great Skit). This play 
was written as a witty repartee to a humorous sketch by an 
EngbRbrn.a,Tt named Dave Carson produced at the “ Chowringhee 
Opera House.” Arddhendu used to appear in this farce dressed 
as a typical Englishman, mimic him, play the violin and 
RTtig ; “ I am the greatest Englishman on earth, none can be 
compared with me.”^ Thus, with the help of all sorts 
of ingenioua impromptus and inventions in every part he took, 
he impressed his personality upon his audiences. Hia 
complete freedom from self-consciousness combined with his 
See Svar§fya Seiihar MustapM, p. S. 
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thorouglL mastery of stage-teclinique made his comic art 
so vmd and real on the stage that tho efieot sui'vived in 
the mmds of his audience even long after the curtain had fallen 
Giri^ Chandra did not remain entirely inactive while the 
“ Kational Theatre” was flounshing and steadily glowing in 
popularity He wrote the libretto of a short musical comedy 
for his Bagbazar Amateur Yatra Company which was then still 
m existence He put into it, m a spirit of good-natured fun, 
a very dexterously worded alliterative song, m which he 
caricatured the defects and personal idiosynciasies of most of 
the actors and leading persouahties of the “ National Theatre.” ^ 
Meanwhile, he devoted moat of his time to serious study 
and waited for his opportimities to come. It was not long 
before the supporters of the “ National Theatre ” grow 
tiled of Dina Bandhu’a plays and the continuous porformanooa 
of comic dramas , the result was a diminution m the 
receipts of the theatre The management felt tJmt it must 
produce a new and different type of play if it were to 
retrieve the fortunes of the theatre They finally decnled to 
revive Madhu Sudan Datta’s Kr^a Human and produce 
it in a thoroughly up-to-date stylo But tho “ National 
Theatre ” had no one on its staff competent to take the r61o of 
" Bhim Siihha,” the most important male character in the 
play. It occurred to them that Giri^ Chandra was tho only man 
who could do full justice to the idle, and lorgettmg all their 
past differences, they appioadhed him and begged him to ]om 
them once more. Giris Chandra agreed on condition that it 
should he distinctly mentioned m the play-bili that he was 
appearing as an amateur. They were rather unwilling to accept 
conditions of any kind and Arddhendii was even urged by liia 
friends to refuse But Giri^ Chandra remained inexorable 
until they yielded. Ktsm Human made its appearance on 
the stage of the " National Theatre ” on the 22nd February, 
1873. Ksetra Mohan GaUgulI appeared m the role of “ Kispa 
Kumari,” With Giri^ Chandra in an important role, the 
" National Theatre ” was naturally packed to its fullest capacity 
at every performance of this play, and enthusiasm ran high. 

See A-bJivneir-KAhtm, pp, 22-3, 



CHAPTER XX 
DIna Bandht: Mitea 
(1829-73) 

(a) A& a Wnter of Serious Diama 

At tins point it may be well to turn aside from tbe Iiistory of 
tbe “ National Theatre to examine more carefully the plays 
of Dina Bandhu Mitra so that we ma}’" be able to estimate his 
contribution to the development of the Bengali drama As a 
young man Dina Bandhu came under the direct influence of 
English education. He was one of the best students of his time 
at theHoogliCollego and the Hindu College. Even as a schoolboy 
in the Calcutta Hare school, he began writing Bengali verse and 
showed a great love for poetryand the drama He studied English 
literature with great mterest and avidity and assimilated 
the now ideas which had come m as a result of the closer 
contact of Bengal with Western civilization He was an 
ardent disciple of I^var Chandra Gupta who was the 
dominating personality in Bengali literature and journalism 
at that time. He contributed poems and articles regularly to 
l4var Chandra Gupta’s paper SmAad PrabMkar and another 
periodical, called SaMu The influence of Mvar Chandra 

Gupta as a great wit left such a strong impress upon the youthful 
genius of Dina Bandhu that in his later Me and work he earned 
the tradition of Kvar Gupta and sometimes even to rather 
ridiculous extremes 

In 1855, Dina Bandhu began his career as a Postmaster m 
Patna, and in less than two years, he was promoted to be an 
Inspecting Postmaster in the provmce of Orissa. Later he was 
transferred to the Nadia District of Bengal. Prom Nadia he 
came to Dacca , and for several years afterwards , he was alternately 
m Nadia and Dacca before he came to live permanently m 
Exfuanagar. About 1870, he removed to Calcutta and there 
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in xeoogJiitioji of Iiis semces the Goremment cotifoxied upon 
him the title of “ Rai Bahadur.” NlUarimn, published in 1860, 
was his first work. It was written at a time when the English 
indigo-planters were putting all kinds of unjustifiable pressure 
upon the r5//afe of Bengal to make them grow indigo .In the 
course of his tours through the country m the discharge of his 
official duties, Dina Bandhu had gathered a first-hand knowledge 
of the actual condition ot the Bengali peasantry and collected 
a large amount of reliable information in regard to the alleged 
oppression of the English planters, and this he used as the material 
of his play. Bemg a Govemment officer, he had to publish the 
V, ork, m the first place, anonymously It was immediately trans- 
lated into English and sent to England in order that the British 
Government might know the real facts about the indigo-industry 
in Bengal and the abuses connected with it Tlio popularity 
of the play further increased when a lilicl prosecution was brought 
in the Calcutta Supreme Cburt at the instance of the Land- 
holders and Commercial Assooialion of British India *' agamst the 
translator, Rev. James Long, and the printer and publisher of 
the English version. The smt ehcited the information that 
through official inadvertence, copies of the English translation of 
the publication were sent to mfluential persons in England and 
India under the seal and frank of the Bengal Govemxnuni. Tbo 
editors of the Englishman and Bengal Bwkara also took part 
in the legal proceedings claumng that the publication had 
stated that their columns were filled with the prai.ses ” of the 
Bnghsh indigo-planters The famous trial of the Bildarpan case 
of “ Queen vs. Long ” came to an end on the 24th July, 186L 
befora a special jury presided over by Justice Sir Mordaimt L. 
Wls Mr. Long was found guilty and sentenced to one month’s 
hnprisDiunent and to pay a fine of one thousand rupees.^ The 
jud^ent was very much resented by all sections of the Bengali 
community and naturally moused widespread indignation. 


of JndigD Disturbance (with fiJi reports of the Mdarpan c<ise) 
Lakt Oiaadra Mitra, Calcutta^ 1909 ; " Til'S History o£ tKo Nild&rpaij, 

wj^thfe »ta.te trial of tie Eer. J. Long" (lepmted from, the ^altaHmM], 
t^aleybta., 1861 , " Trial of the Rer J. Long for tie publication of HJldarpan 
^-b e-, r, , T 11.1 . 1 London. 1861 ; J, Long. 

'■ '' 
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Kali Prasanna Simha came forward and offered Air. Long one 
fctousand rupees, wMcii he accepted. As a result of all tlus 
Nildarpa^ came into unexpected prominence ^ the name of 
the author became generally feown, and his iiteiary lame followed 
as a natural consequence 

The play describes how the complete ruin of a wealthy Bengali 
Kayastha, named Golak Basu, is brought about by the English 
indigo-pIanters The chief dramatis porsmee are Golak's wife, 
sons and daughters-indaw , two indigo-pIanters, Mr. Wood and 
Mr Pogue, their dewans and factory servants , the Magistrate 
of the District and a sweetmeat seller who is also a procuress, 
Pirst we see the planters appear on the scene and glory in the 
violence they have done to the rdyais, using the foulest language 
Then we are shown how two brave myats, %ainchamd and Earn 
Eanta, tenants of Golnk Basu, are forcibly taken to the “ kuthi ” 
(ie. the godown of the planter) where the planter in person 
flogs and kicks them for tefuamg to accept “ dadan.” ^ We are 
further told how false law-suits are brought against the innocent 
villagers for deelining to grow indigo on their land , how these 
cases are summarily tried by the Magistrate who is in league 
with the planters ; how villages aw burnt down and Hiudu 
women are made to suffer unthinkable hutaihation. In the 
end, wo find that Golak Basu hangs himself, and his son Mahin 
MMhab, who has his slcuh fractured by blows from the planter, 
dies of injuries ; and Savito, after having lost both her husband 
and son, goes mad and also die?, 

As a drama, strictly speaking, Nlldcvrpan is an insignificant 
production. It is nei-^er well-written nor does It lend itself to 
successful production on the stage. Many of its unpleasant 
scenes (notably Scene 3, Act I ; Scene 1, Act 11 ; Scene 2, 
Act V) arc entirely unsuitable for dramatic representation. It 
deals vfith a most gruesome story in which horror is piled on 
horror, and everything seems to be covered with shme and mud. 
It is quite probable that the atrocious cruelties and tortures 
which the play desedbea were actually committed by the Eughs^C 

c 

^ It was tte practice of the indigo- planters to male advance, i,6. ‘^dkdaa,** 
to onlfiivaiiora on the understanding that they were to raise a crop of ittdSgo 
and sell it at a eertain approved pnoe to the plantar who had naad^iiie a^vance,- 
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planters, and that tie autior was inspired by a sincere desire to 
deal witi real life and real incidents Eut drama is muci more 
tian a merely faithful representation of real life or real events 
“ The illusion of a higher reality,” which, according to Aiistotlc, 
IS the real purpose of drama, cannot he achieved hy cutlior strict 
logic or hare presentation of literal truth. It can only he attained 
by a certam kind of imaginative vensimihtude. A true dramatist 
must present truth through a veil of fiction He may select 
his material from the gross world of reality, but he must build 
up another world of fancy, creating a ]ust balance between the 
ideal and the actual. He must not consider the dramatic ait merely 
as a channel of advertising or ventilatmg grievances There 
must be, of course, a certain “ pnxposiveness without purpose,” 
to use an expression of Kant s, but to reject “ fiction ” m its 
true dramatic sense is to miss the real driving force of all creative 
art. The fact ia that in Nildarpan, whatHlna Bandhu attempted 
was to deal only with what he himaelf thought to bo 
true, in its most naked and unvarnished form, without 
the slightest regard for dramatic fitness ox propriety. His 
prmoipal him was to awaken sympathy for those who suffered, 
and indignation against those who indicted the sufferings But 
curiously enough, the first natural reaction to the play is to shrink 
from these horrors and these scenes of ghastly cruelty. It was 
quite unnecessary to fill the entire story with blood and torturi', 
snfexing and death, even though it was intended to be a genume 
tragedy. Temperamentally, the dramatist was so much moved 
by the mhuman cruelties of mdigo industry which he quite 
conceivably had seen enacted before his eyes, that it was 
impossible for him to bring a sense of detachment to bear upon 
his wntmg of the drama Puttmg aside the question of the laws 
of higher drama, Nildarpan abounds in verse written in a very 
ornate and artificial style and also much pedantic prose. The 
descriptions, though quite touching m places, miss then mark 
on account of elaboration and exaggeration 
Hina Bandhu s second serious drama, Nahin TapOrSVim was 
pnMished in 186 S, fi.ve years after Nildarpan. During this long 
period of literary inaction people almost began to think that there 
was after all nothmg very extraordinary about the dramatic gifts 
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of Dina Bandim and tliat Nildarpan must have owed its 
sensational popularity only to certain special circumstances 
of the time. But Nabln Tapasnm dispelled sncli misgivings and 
established his reputation as a playwright without question 
This is a much more coherent and better constructed play than 
Ntldarpan, although the plot itself is a bit involved. It tells 
the story of a king Ramani Mohan, who takes a second wife 
while the first is still alive and is in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. The first queen mdignantly leaves the royal palace, 
accompanied by a faithful maid. In her exile she gives 
birth to a son In the meantime, the newly-married 
queen dies The kmg repents and wishes his first queen would 
come back EEs friends an d courtiers, however, urge him to marry 
Kammi, the beautiful daughter of one of his chief ministers. 
The king refuses and bides hie time. After seventeen years of 
wandering m many lands, the queen comes back at last with her 
son, who by now has grown to he a handsome prince Both are 
dressed as hermits and nobody recognizes them. The prince 
Bqay falls in love with Karrnni and wishes to marry her, but 
Kamini's father, not knowmg the identity of the prmce and 
suspecting him to be a trespasser, has him arrested and brought 
before the kmg for trial. Recognition follows , the kmg welcomes 
back his long-lost queen and the prince Bijay is happily married 
to Kamini. Some of the minor characters in the pUy such as 
Rati Kanta and Jagadamha. are very finely drawn and appear 
even more real and lively on the stage than the leading ones. 
In fact, the play is noteworthy chiefly for the character of 
Jaladhar and the scenes m which two charmmg girls Malliki 
and Malatl appear. The author mtroduces mto the dialogues 
here and there some very fine poetic passages, most of which are 
written in rhymed couplets, expressing both comic and 
serious ideas, 

iMdvaB was Dina Bandhu’s last serious play, published m 
1876. It was preceded by bis three well-known comedies 
which we shah discuss later on. In lAldvaM, Dina Bandhn 
showed a decidedly better command over his material 
and much more originality in the handlmg of the plot The 
story is somewhat compheated Lilavati is the daughter 
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of a well'to-do Hulxia Bralixuag, Haxi Bdas Chatterji, wlio 
desires to give her in marriage to a deljauchcd. youtig 
mm mmed Nader Chimd, simply because tbo boy bappens 
to belong to tbe Kullu caste. LjJavafci, however, is secretly 
in lore with another yoatb, Lalit Moiian. by name, wliom ber 
father had adopted as a son, since his oldest son Arabinda had 
run away from home and remained untraced for twelve years 
Han Bilas is opposed to lalavatl's marrying Lalit Mohan. Sri 
Hath, the brother-in-law of Hari Bilas, Ksirod Basml, wife of 
Arahinda and Siddhesvar, a friend of Lalit Mohan, all try to 
dissuade Hari Bilas from marrying his daughter to Hader Chamd, 
but in vam. The disappointed Lalit leaves the house of Hari 
Bilas, who now decides to adopt still another eon. Meanwhile, 
it hecomos known that the girl Champa, the daughtar of Han 
BiEs’s mistress, has been secretly travelling with Arahinda in 
different countries. Champa dressed as Arabinda suddenly 
appears, and Arabinda himself comes back ca few days later with 
Lalit Mohan A vary complicated situation now arises. After 
much confusion in regard to the real identity of Arabitida, 
Champa reveals herself, explains everything and leconoiles the 
estranged father and son. The play ends happily in the marriage 
of Lalit Mohan and Lilavati. It is obvious that there ia a good 
deal of variety m the story, and Dina Bandhu was huccobs- 
fal in moulding it into a presentable shape without any 
appreciable loss in the unity of the theme itself The play aims 
at criticizing the defects and absurdities of Kullniain, and thus 
belongs to the same class of plays as Bam Haraya^i’s KvMfit-Kuh 
Barbasva and Aa§a Noitah. 

Dboa Bandhu was a very shrewd and acute observer of social 
manners and of everything else that he happened to see around 
him He had stored in his mind an infmite number of small 
ineidents which he had observed at a very close range He was 
in the habit of collecting these stories while travelling in different 
parts of the country. In his plays, he drew largely from the actual 
incidents and experiences of his life and sometimes even modelled 
his characters on people whom he had personally known. The 
famous. Bengali novelist Eahkhn Chandra Chatterji, a friend 
and eontemporaiy of Hina Bandhu, idtmtifiea the originals of 
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some of liis characters and also incidentally sliows liis indebted- 
ness to Bengali folk-lore and to EngHsb literature ^ Blna Eandliu 
was refuted to be a very cbarming story-teller. He bad wonderful 
gifts of conversation and be never failed to deligbt bis bearers 
with bis lively wit and polished speech In the company of 
friendsj Dina Bandbu was, as Bankim Cbandra remarks, 
“ laughter peraoni&edj a veritable magician of laughter.” ® 

(b) As a WnUr of Comedy 

Dina Bandbu was a bom bninorist, but bis humour was of a 
rather pecubar kmd. It was coarse and even indecent at 
times. In private life, Dina Bandbu was a man of exceptionally 
correct and dignified conduct, so one really wonders wby be 
should have indulged in sucb gross obscenities in bis plays and 
such aberrations of humour as seem to suggest that he was 
obsessed by a sheer love of tho lewd and filthy. BanMm Cbandra 
Chatterji strongly urged Dina Bandhu not to pubhsh Sadkahar 
Ekadaii without certain modifications. He was quite 
appreoiativo of its merits as a play, but objected to its lack of 
good taste.® It was not merely a lack of taste but a distinot 
lack of emotional balance which made Dina Bandhu’s comic 
art so one-Bidod. “ Gemune humour and true wit,” as Landor 
defines them, “ require a sound and capacious mind, which is 
always a grave one,” As an artist, Dina Bandbu was quite justified 
in exposmgmeredleasly the sophistries and shams of his age, but not 
in flagrantly disregarding the di’amatic proprieties, by per- 
petrating pictures of mere naked realism, quite lacking in true 
artistic quality. His comedies remind one very much of those 
grotesque stones of unimaginable crimes and perveise passions, 
Les BiakcUqms of Barbey d’Aur6villy. His biting cynicism 
is nowhere more clearly revealed than in those erotic seeneg wbicb 
he deliberately over-colours and makes obscenely suggestive. 
He analysed without malice, but never without prejudice. The 
worst fault of has humour was that he was fond of esaggeratiag 
real life. In Biye Bagla Bufo, published m 186fi, he carried to 

^ l)iim BaiiMw Jibam (The life of Dina Bandbu), p. 9. 

» Xb-d., p. 12. 

* Ibuk, p. 10. 
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an extreme tlie most nnpleasant theme of an old man’s sexual 
obsessions. Jamh Bank (1872), winch satirized the outlandish 
custom among the parents of the Kulin caste of providmg 
sons-m-law with permanent free quarters and hoard so as to be 
able to keep their daughters at home, presents an oxtromely 
exaggerated picture of tho social exd itself. Sadhalar Ekadail 
(1869) is marred by too many tipsy scenes and too much talk 
about wine and drunkenness. Moral depravity and folly are 
exaggerated in it beyond description “Folly is,” surely, 
“the natural prey of the Comic Spirit,” as George Meredith 
says, but a true comic artist does not necessarily paint folly 
blacker than it really is. In the domam of art, a Ime cannot be 
drawn between what is strictly moral and what is not, but it is 
quite easy to distinguish an exaggerated picture of villainy and 
vice from a real one. The fact is that Dina Ban dim was not 
always guided by that real imagmative insight, by mean a of 
which one may see mto the heart of things. In attempting to 
present truth as he sees it, he only provokes our disgust His 
analysis and exposure of human follies and idiosynQrfksiss only 
distort and disfigure them All his uesthetic sensibility and his 
elegant and erudite style do not save us from the feeling of 
nausea produced by the morbid tone of his comedies. In this 
respect, he was a true disciple of l^var Chandra Gupta Ho 
inherited all the great qualities and all tho groat faults of his 
master Their comic sense and standards of taste were of tha 
same brand, with only one difterenco that Dina Bandhu showed 
a greater resourcefulness and range in his means of expression. 
He not only carried l4var Chandra Gupta’s tradition in the field 
of naturahsm or realism but even went farther Being a man 
of strong sympathies, he idealized what he saw, good or bad. 
His hyper-sensitiveness and the unusual strength of his personal 
feelings irresistibly influenced his writmg. The result was that 
Ms productions had, on the one hand, so much of naked realism 
and on the other, were so highly coloured by his own personal 
emotions that they ceased to be real in the true sense of tho term 
Each of his comedies, therefore, sinks to the level of crude farce ; 
arid we are left to try to put together the sum of its elements, 
aometita^s beautiful and sometimes erotic, sometimes humorous 
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and sometimes merely buries (jne, and to get from tbem what sort 
of amusement wo can. Bankim Chandra Chatterji has very 
rightly said that Dina Bandhn did not have the understanding 
of what 13 truly “ subtle, soft, awcct, natural, tenderly 
sad and deep ” in human natnie.^ If we bear in mmd these 
serious limitations of Dina Bandhu’s art, we see why his 
plays eventually bored playgoers, and why the management of 
the “ National Theatre ” was compelled to reject them and revive 
Madhn Sudan’s Krsna-Kumari to save the theatre from 
financial rum 


^ JDttta Bandhu Jibanl, p 16. 



CHAPTEK XXI 

The SvocESSoits ov the Xatiosal Thea'cre 

With, the production of Madhu Sudan's j!Lr,‘!>2a-I{mmr7, the 
“Xational Theatre'’ recovered its former reputation and was 
ouee more the recipient of public sympathy and support. To 
put the theatre on a sound itoancial footing and to facilitate its 
admimstiation, the zaanagemeait was now placed m tho hands 
of three direetors, namely, Kumar Ghoij (the founder of 
the nationalist paper, Amfla Bazar Painka)g Debendra Xath 
Bannerji and Giti^ Chandra himself After a short time, howeirer, 
fresh signs of disagreoment manifested themselves Tvi'u rival 
parties grew up; one led by Xagendra Xath Batmerji and 
Amyta La.1 Basu stud the other by Dharma Das and Maluoidra 
Lai Basu Girl^ Chandra remained neutral, tntcriial dj&ensions, 
aggravated by the bitterest personal feeling, soon reached such 
a point that reconciliation was out of the ijuestion. So in the 
month of July, 1873, the “ Xational Theatre” was closed. 

But this did not destroy the public enthusiasm for the theatre. 
A new theatre company was soon formed by Sarat Chandra (Bio?, 
who used to be a regular supporter of the “ National Thoatro.” 
With the aid of Bihari Lai Cbatteiji and Aldiil Chandra Ohattorji, 
Sarat Chandra Ghos set up a theatre in a thatched house in front 
of the mansion of his grandfather, Chhatu Babn in Beadon 
Street It was opened on the 16th August, 1873, wiTh the name 
of “ Bengal Theatre.” One of the new features of this theatre 
was its employment of professional actresses. The “ Bengal 
Theatre ” staged ^OT-mspia^Mayd jT«iaan(The Garden of Illusion), 
Bi$ Ki Bhamrgun ? (Poison or Bow String ?) and several other 
plays The most successful among the performances at this 
theatce was that of a brilliant comedy of the most sonaational 
Mud, called Vh ! Mohamter e Ki K3J f (Oh ! “What a Way for a 
Hchaata to Behave !), Several members of the rival parties of 
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the defunct “ Nationa[ Theatre ’’ wished to witness one of the 
perfomaBccs of this play, but so great was the rash for tickets, 
that none of either party was able to secure a seat. Common 
disappomtment brought the rivaJs again together. The mddent 
was very tnfhng, but it kindled in them a common desire to 
establish once more a now and united theatre of their own The 
two rival leaders, Bharma Bas Sur and Hagendra Hath Bannerol 
made up their quarrel and both promised to bring their follovrers 
together to help build up a new theatre to be constructed at the 
expense of Bhuban Mohan Hiyogi. The theatre was styled 
the " Great National Theatre ” and was built on the model 
of one of the European play-houses in Calcutta, called the 
■ ‘ Lewis Theatre ” A play entitled Kamya Kdmn {The Delectable 
Garden) was selected for the opening performance, which took 
place on the Ulst December, 1673. A fare broke out in the middle 
of the performance, but no great damage was done. Some time 
later, Girll Chandra joined this theatre as an amateur, with 
his dramatised Version of Bahkim Chandia Chattex]i‘s Mmdhm, 
which was successfully produced in February, 1874. In the 
meantime, Bh uhan Mohau Myogi severed his connection with 
the company and Giri^ Chandra became the managing director. 
In 1874 and IS75, Giri^ Chandra produced m succession the 
dramatized versions of Bankim Chandra’s Bi?a Br^sa (The 
Foieon Tree) and Burgei Nmhd^m (The Chieftain’s Daughter) ; 
of Habia Chandra Sen’s PalSkr YuMJia (The Battle of Plassey) 
and of Madhu Shdan Dutta’s epic Meghmd Badh (The Slaying 
of Meghnad). But the most noteworthy production during this 
period was the dramatized version of Bankim’s KapM Kund&M 
on the 14th February, 1874.^ GiriS Chandra himself also wrote 
and presented several original musical dramas, in the midat of 
his renewed activities his wife died, and he was so overwhelmed 
with grief that he left the theatre and went away to Bhagalpur 
as a book-keeper of an English firm. He came back to Calcutta 
after a few months and was employed as an accountant m the 
firm of Messrs. Barker and Go., Ltd. Bratap Chandra Jahurl, 


^ A previous performance oi the play by Romo of the members of the OTiginal 
"National Theabro" had already taken place on the 10th May, 1S7S, in the 
house of K4dh& Kitnta Deb, the Kaja of ^bhabasiar 
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the owner ot the “ Great National Theatre ” at that tnrn!, ofiered 
Girii Chandra the managing diieetosship at a monthly salary 
of one hundred rupees GirM Chandra accepted it, resigned his 
post, and for the first time became a professionol on the 
Bengali stage. 

From this point began a most eventful period in the history 
of the Bengali theatre, almost every part (>! which is aasooiated 
with the actmtioa and achievements of Girls Chandra Ghos, 
whether as an original writer or as an actor or as a producer 
His remarkable ability as an actor was already widely recognized 
But he had not as yet made any successful Sittempt at writing 
serious drama of his own His passion for the stage, however 
great, had expressed itself so far only in sporadic activities. Now 
as a professional and the director of the “ Grand National 
Theatre/' the path of his fnture career was cleat be^ot<^ hhn. 
He began to write. Enoanabad'h (Tho Slaying of Bavaija), a 
Pauranic play m five acta written in verso, was hia first genuine 
dramatic work It was performed for tho iirsi time on the 
16th feban, 1288 ns or 3881 A.u, After oomploting 
Timandbcdli, ho dramatized BameS Chandra Hatba’ s famous novel 
Mdd'ha'di-Ka^lMn, which was immediately and successfully 
produced- Among Giri^ Chandra’s own pla.ys produced between 
1881 and 1882, the following may bo mentioned , (1) Two short 
musical comedies : Maya. Tarn (The Tree of Illusion) and 
MoUm Pmtmd (The Magic Statue) ; (2) Poetic dramas baaed 
on the Ramdyma, . Sltdr BanaJbds (The Exile of Si'ta) in four acts, 
Hamer Bamhds (The Exile of Bama) in five acts, Bitdr Bibuha 
(The Marriage of Sita) in three acts, Siiix Harm (The Bape of 
Sita) consisting of five acts, Lak^man Barjjan (The Bojeotion of 
Bakfmaii), a playlet in eight scenes ; (3) Other poetic dramas : 
AhUmanyvrBadh (The Slaying of Ahhimanyu), a Pauranic drama 
in five acta, Malin Mdld (The Faded Garland) m five acts, based 
on an Indian tale of romance ; Ananda Raho, a historical play m 
five acts, dealing with the Mogul Emperor Akbar and his Eajput 
allies and rivals; Pandaver AjriMahds (The Pandavas’ incognito), 

fonr^act mythological drama, baaed on a well-known story m 
Shot Mmgal, a farce and Braja BihSr 
(Safables in Braja), an? opera. 
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Noae of these original dramatic contnhutions of Gruis Chandra 
to the repertoire of the “ Great National Theatre ” are of a very 
high order, which is hardly snipnsmg, considering the com- 
paratively short time withm which they were produced. It wiU be 
observed that Giri4 Chandra tried his hand at almost every form 
of play- writing — ^poetic, historical, comic, musical and operatic 
The most striking feature to be noticed about these works is 
his gift for song-writmg Most of the plays are almost completely 
written m verse and drawn from the Epics and Puranas. Not 
only in the actual treatment of the themes themselves, but in 
the whole method of handling the Pauxanio stories, he followed 
very closely Ka^i Ram Das and Exttibas Let ns consider 
Pamdaver Ajnataha^, a very typical play of this period, as an 
illustration of hi& method. The story is taken from the “ Birat 
Parva of the Mahalharola of KaSi Ram Das. The four acts 
of the play are scrupulously modelled on the four prmcipal sub- 
divisions of the chapter in the original. The most strikmg 
aimilarity appears m the language of the two works. Take, for 
mstance, the openmg lines of the play which Birata addresses 
to Yudhistliira or Yudhisthira’s reply to Birata’s speech, or again, 
Uttara's announcement before Draupadi is to appear on the 
scene (Scene 2, Act I), in all of which Giri^ Chandra reproduces 
the verse of Ka^i Ram Das almost verbatim. Many other 
similar mstances might be mentioned almost at random. But 
m fairness, it must be noted that GirK Chandra mvented several 
scenes (e g. Scenes 2 and 6, Act I) and episodes (e.g Scene 3, 
Act I) and made much fuller portraits of the principal characters 
than are to be found m Kasi Ram Das. The fact is that at this 


early period, Giri^ Chandra was merely trying to find his way and 
espenmentmg. If a comparison is made of Pa/n^wr Ajnatabas 
with a similar Pauxanic play of hie maturer period, like Pa^am- 
Gaurdb (The Glory of the Pandavas), the deficiencies of Giril 
Chandra’s craftsmanship between 1881 and 1882 will be evident 


Moreover, the poetic drama has very distmet hmitations of its own 
and perfection in the art is rarely attainable. Bengal, as weknow, 
had a large amount of older Hterature of the type of poetic drarn^' 
which never really attamed any high degree of excellence. Rhj^e^ 
18 a thing which is familiar to Bengalis m their daily hymns^c^args 


c 
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and tile like. Tkere were plenty of dramatic and ficmi-diamatio 
occasions on wLicli vwe was aiways deoUinwdi but the reciters 
kad neither taste nor a sotmd dramatie tradition to guide tlxem 
Tlieir poetry had addom enough akili to bo oftcctivc, e:scept m 
A very emotional way. The professional writote wor<i also crude, 
boisterously melodramatic, and worse. As a matter of fart, the 
miaenoc of the traditions of this type ot poetic plays was so strong 
upon GiiU Chandra that between lS3'l-2, he found himself 
unable to break away from them completely. He turned to the 
Purauas for inspicution and wrote in verso, without having 
acquired meanwhile the power of presenting the older themes in a 
modem style, or even of making his verse sufficiently diaimitic to 
be rea% effective. But coming in daily contact with the pro- 
fessional stage he readily attained as an actor a greater freudom of 
movement, more originolity in intonation and dobvery, more 
poise and Imowledge of rhythm and metre. At this tmio he 
showed a special talent in dealing with heroic and declamatory 
parts. 

The Great National Theatre '' under Giris Ghandru's manago- 
ment continued to flourish it may be of interest to reproduce 
a characteristic play-bilG of this theatre, which, for ita bomiiastie 
and exaggerated language, is not entirely unlike a modern 
American film poster. There are some misprinte, but it is 
reproduced without modification . 

Saturdny and Sunday, 28th and 20fch May 
National Theatre, 6 Beadon Street 


Saturday, the 28th May, 1881. 

At 9 p,m. will be repeated with necessary itnprovetnents and 
additional grandeur that new and historical drama by 
' Girls Chandra Gho§ 

Anando ftalto or AJcbar 

This drama 18 no stale story, told in dull monotonous dialogue, 
nor 18 the work crammed With tremendoua tiring octavo speeches 
soliloquies. The greatest statesman and mightieat monarch 
Afebar IS portrayed with a truly histrionic pen 

dman, OxfMn, Ciwfwn#, and Su^efahHona of India, part II, 


■'V 1*- \ i i. 
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The dying s^'seoh of Raaa I*rataj> -will bnag tears from every 
huma-n eye ! 

The scene where Alcbar eiiSeia from the effects of poison, 
failing a viotiro to hw own malicious maohinations, that monarch 
of monaTohs whose ainglc breath could one day change the formue 
of this vast Indian Empire sufiermg all the untold tortiues of 
hell an his secluded pavihon in. the centre of a tank, and now 
so poor as to console his burning soul or pour a drop of water on 
hia scalded tongue, this awfully grand scene we say will have an 
impresaion i» the mind of the spectator never to be effaced, and 
impart a lesson illustrative of the Truth, that the crooked path 
of policy is always perilous ! 

Betal — guite original and stnctly national character, sublime 
and magnanimous will be played by Girie Chandra Ghos 

Soul dissolving songs — ^where rehgion and love are harmoniously 
Hended together — will even for the instant mapire confidence 
and love for God in the heart of the most ungodJy ! 

Scenes — ^As for our scenic grandeur we need only say ” Come 
and Sec.” 

Next day, Sunday, at 6 p m , that 
sparing 
melodrama 

Magio 8tal%e 

All the local papers have spoken highly of this piece both as a 
practical production and stage play. 

Please note — This is that well received play in the fiwde. of 
which marble statues are transformed into laving beauties 

G. C. Ghosh, 
Manager. 

During the latter paat of 1882, sharp differences of opiaion 
axose between Giri^ Chandra and the owner of the theatre, 
Pratap Chandra Jahuri on the question of increasing the salary of 
the actors and actresses. GiciS Chandra left the theatre and with 
the financial assistance of a wealthy Bengali gentleman, Durmukh 
Bay, established in 1883 the Star Theatre ” at No. 88, Bcadon 
Street. Arorta Lai Ba&u and Amxta Lai Mukherji also joined 
him. GirN Chandra produced at this theatre in succession three 
of his new plays : J)ak§a Y<yrla (The Sacw6.ee of Dakfa), lykruba 
Oharitm (The Life of Dhruba) and Nala-Damayantl. All three 
are baaed on the MahSbharata and written in verse and each 
oontaias four acts. Between 1884-87, the following plays 
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oJE Cliandra weiti picoduped at tlua tlieatro ; Brsa 
a one-act Pauiapic dratoa ; Ktitmle Kamvtii/ (Tiio Lady ol tie 
Lotus), fost produced on tiio 29tii Karcfc, 1S84, — a play baaed on 
tLo popuiai lolL-tale oC tbe mcrcluint Stimanta, wbiob belongs to 
tbe Cliandi-Mafigal cycle, written in verse and couslstAig ol four 
acts, with a fimall additaonai act at th,o end ; jSnbc/-tm,-Chnia, 
a Pauranie drama m tour acts, written in prose and verso; 
P-j-alilM Ghxritm (The Life of Prahlad), a mytkologica] drama 
in verse in one act ; PrcAJm Yajnu (The Sacriflce at Prabhas), 
a poetic play in four acts on a Paurapic theme ; Spirm Phul 
(The Peari-FIower), a musical drama in one act, dealing with the 
Apsaras or the celestial beauties , Bellik Bajar (Tho Market of 
Pools), first produced on the 24.th December, 1886, a farco in 
one act, which ends with a Christmas song in English ; Eup- 
Sandtmit a fivc-act drama m prose and v&rse on tbe two 
disciples of Sri Chaitonyaj Btidd^hadeh Oftaril (Tho Life of 
Buddha), a religious drama in verse jjs iivi^ acts based on Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia ” , Clmtmifa Lila, first porformed on 
the 2nd August, 1884, written m prose and vorsn and consisting 
of four acts, and its sequel Nimai Sam/^as (Nimui’s Bcnunciation), 
also in four acts, first produced on the 7th Pebrnavy, 188S, 
and Bite Ma'hgal Thakur (Tho Biahm&n Bilva Maiigal), consisting 
of four acts. 

The last five m the above list were religions playa“~au expen- 
ment) with a new matenah Tho life and work of Sii Chammya, 
the great Vaisnava saint of Bengal, on which Bwp-Bm'Mian, 
Chaitanya-LiW. and Nvfml Saviyds are based, contain a large 
number of dramatic incidents, suitable for repmsontation 
on the stage. Especially, the renunciation of Nimai, as 
Sri Chaitanya was called in his boyhood, as described by 
the vanouB Vai^pava writers, is full ol geauum pathos and 
emotion. 'When these religious plays of OirM Chandra were 
first presented before the Bengali public, they created an 
unprecedented wave of religious enthusiasm. The more orthodox- 
minded amongthe Bengalis, who had all along despised the theatre 
as immoral and irreligious, welcomed these performances as 
KifinKiastieally as the rest of the Bengali community. The 
most aucoessful production was ^ai of Bilm MaAgal picStm. 
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In fact, it was Uirii Chandra’s best woih so far. The real eke 
to GirM Chandra's enthusiasm for writing religions drama is to 
be found in a rather sudden spiritual tnmaig m Ms own lifed 
At this period he was trying to ejtpress through the medium of 
his work the predominant tendency in his own life with all its 
moral and religions implications. But the most important 
feature of his religious drama is that it showed a decided advance 
on his eaiher work m that he achieved an artistic unity through 
a clearer view and a stronger and more persistent grasp of his 
material and its meaning. Truly spealdiig, Giris Chandra’s 
religious plays mark a definite pomt of achievement m his career. 
Such a hold on material and method, such a clear perception of 
the essentials of stage-craft gave good ground for expectation of 
greater things to follow 

For three years the “ Star Theatre ” had such a prosperous 
career that the management was making plans for buying new 
property at HatibSgau for the purpose of building a larger and 
more up-to-date theatre. In the meantime, a new playhouse 
called the “ Emerald Theatre ” had been started in Calcutta 
by a wealthy Bengali, named Gopal lAl Sil of Kalutola. "When the 
“ Star Theatre " was under construction on its new premises, 
Giri^ Chandra was asked by Gopal Lai SiJ to become the managing 
director of the “ Emerald Theatre ” with a bonus of twenty 
thousand rupees and a monthly salary of three himdred and 
sixty-one rupees. Giiie Chandra first hesitated, but afterwards 
reasoned that he had better go and give away a part of the 
profiered bonus money to hia friends and colleagues of the 
"‘Star Theatre/ ' which would be of great help to them for carrying 
out their new plans. Morooveu, Gopal Sil threatened that if 

‘ Id his yODth Gml Chaadra lost all faitk in orthodox Hiadoism Ko 
turned to the Brahma Samaj and ■srent regularly to hear Ke^ab Chandra. Sen 
and Dubendca Nath Tagoro Bvt be was soon disillusioned by a lank of 

smoeiity in the professed Brahma doctrines and became almost an agaoaiio 
for some time The presence of Sri Bamakr$na Paramahamsa Deb {the holy 
man. of DaJtsinesvar, whose disciples founded the Belur Math , a Hindu monastic 
instetution 'which propagates Vedanta philosophy and the ideal of social 
service and whoso hesE-kuo'wn representative xa Swtoii VivekSnandal at a 
performance of (Thatian'ya IMa made a deep rmpresMon on Gaik Chandra's 
mind. I'rom -that time he became devoted to Sri Bfttiiakrs.p,a, and his whole 
mental ontlook was changed. In view of his actual career it is snrprieaig to 
find how h© came to be ■widely revered as a very reiigioviB person after his 
production of these religions plays. 
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Gixi4 Ghaadra did not come, Fa wmiJd Imltc away a.!l tlie merabeTs 
of tbe “ Star rbeatm " company and. rum them iiicatio. So 
GirH Chandra finally accepted the oiler, and gave eheteen 
thousand tupoctj out of hu? bonus of twenty thousand to 
tie '’Stax Theatre,’' Without much delay, ho wrote a now 
five~aet drama cntidcd CJiandrat based on tlxo tale 

of the PxJJice of Sialkot The scene of this play is laid m the 
Panjab. It was produced at tho “ Emerald Theatre on the 
6th Ciahra, 129i B.S., i e. 1688 a n., and was a groat .sxiccesa 
financially. Another new play of his, called Bi^ad (Melancholy), 
a tragedy in fiye acts, had similar success. Bub Gopal Lai Sil 
soon grew tired of ins theatre and lent it to Mail Lai Sur and 
several meraheis of the company. So ended Gni^ Chandra’s 
connection with the “Eineradd Theatre,” He came bade to 
the “ Stax Theatre ” and became its director once more. 
Here he produced lus first social play on tho 

ISth Bai^akh, 1296 b.s., i e. 1889 A.v Tins play maihs another 
important point m tho devdopmont of his play-writing. 
Previouely m plays like B&Ulk BS^ar ho had only lightly touchod 
on social questions. PmphuUa showed the way in wluch his 
mind wag then W'orking, and it do&utely marks him out os a 
dramatist with a complete oommaiid over whatever subject he 
chooses The ‘‘Statesman" commeaitod on the play lu throe 
consecutive issues and spoke highly of Giri^ Chandra's acting as 
“ foge^,” the hero of the playd After PmphdU, he wrote 
another social drama entitled 33ra Nidk (The Lost Troasuro), 
which was produced on the SOfehBhfidrn., 1295 n.«., j.e. 1889 A.n, 
An historical d rama in fo ur acts, called Ch,a')}da, was next ^.jexforaiod 
on the 26th duly, 1890. In Pou^, 1295 b,s., i.e. 1890 a.d,, a 
patriotic play named Madia Puja (The Grand Festival) was 
produced. It contained three scenes in which the characters 
are Britannia (strangely called “ Britannica ” by the author) ; 
the goddesses Lak?mi and Sarasvati; Mother India and her 
Sons and Daughters. 

The sudden death of Giri5 Chandra’a two daughters and his 
second wife caused his temporabry rctiremgnt from the stage 
He wteat to Madhupur for a, change with hie youngest son, who 
' See p, 3S. 
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was very ill. Alter the death of this son, Oiria Chandra rettimed 
to Caieutta again, and at the suggestaon of Hagendra Bhusan 
MuMteriji, established in 1892 a new theatre, styled the 
“ Mmetva Theatre ” He translated Shakespeare’s Madtetli into 
Bengali, which was the first play produced on this new stage. 
Giri^ Chandra appeared in the role of “Macbeth.’' The “English' 
man,' ’ while admittmg that the idea of a Bengali Thane of Cawdor 
seemed somewhat incongraous, epoke of the performance as 
being quite in accordance with the conventions of the English 
staged As a matter of fact, the “ Minerva Theatre ” was the 
best eqmpped and most np'to-date of all the Bengali theatres in 
Caieutta at that time, Smee the establishment of the “ Hatioml 
Theatre ” the methods of production of plays had considerably 
improved and a good deal of progress had been made not only in 
scenery and scenic leqniaitea, but also m dressing, lighting and 
stage-architecture, Hiri^ Chandra employed an English artist 
to paint the scenery for Mad>dh. He had the sendees of 
another Engliahmun, named Bym, as a decorative artist, 
who designed the costumes of the actors and actresses. A second 
performance of this Bengali version of Macbeth took place 
at the “ Classic Theatre ’’ a few months later before a dis- 
tinguished gathering The late Sir E. G. Gupta, Justices Sir 
Guru Bus Bannerji and Chandra Madhab Ghois, Mr T. L Bay, 
a well'kao-wn Calcutta barrister, and a host of other celebrities 
were present at this performance. The production of Macbeth 
at the “ Minerva Theatre ” was unfortunately a financial 
loss, which was, however, soon compensated for by the 
success of GiTi4 Chandra’s new romantic musical comedy, 
A6tt Eosen. The subsequent productions of GiriS Chandra’s 
Mukul-Munjard, a delightful comedy in five acts, on the 
5th February, 189S, and of Jand, a Paurapic drama in five acts, 
m February of the following year, increased the income of the 
theatre. Burmg 1894 and 1895, Giri^ Chandra produced his 
three short farces, namely SajdamHe Bisarjan (The Interrupted 
Festival), Baradiner BaJcMw (The Christmas Box), Sahhyatdf 
Fmdd (A Tout for Civilization) and three musical dramas, viz,, 
Svapner Phul (The Dream-Flower), consisting of only two scenes , 
See Abhinetr-KahvftS ,p- 40. 
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Pdmoh Kane, (Five Brides), a light comedy m six accnos, and 
PTianir Mmi (The Snake-Gem), a two-act play, based on a 
popular folk-tale, and first produced on the 25th December, 1895 
The most ambitious of all of GniiS Chandra’s pTOduotions at iJie 
“ Mmerva Theatre ” during this period was that of hia Kammeh 
Bm, an ethical and religious play in five ants, a new feature of 
which was the introduction of novel lighting and colour eifccts 
m several scenes. The scene of the “ Six Seasons ’’ in Sabhjatdr 
Panda was also made a very elaborate affair 

After the performance of Karameti Bm, Giri^ Chandra left the 
“Mmerva Dieatre” and again returned to the '‘Star Theatre” 
as its dramatic director. His coming was most opportune, for 
although this theatre possessed at that time a number of veiy 
good actors and actresses, it wa.s badly in need of a leader who 
could guide them, and also of a writer who could supply them 
with suitable plays. Qiri^ Chandra successfully produced at 
this theatre his newly written semi-historica] and semi-religious 
drama Edld Pdhdr almost immediately The play is based on 
the well-known story of a Hmdu warrior, who after being 
converted to Muhammadanism, became more of an iconoclast 
than the most bigoted Muhammadan hy birth. As a drama, 
strictly speakmg, Raid Pdfmr is not really m the best manner of 
Gni^ Chandra, but his prestige as a dramatist was so 
overwhelmmg in those days that whatever came from his pen 
was without question generously received. Very few, if any, 
Beugab actors have ever dominated the stage as Girl! Chandra 
did at this period. His subsequent productions at the 
“ Star Theatre ” were Pdrasya Prasun (The Flower of Persia), a 
musical play in four acts, first staged on the 27th Bhadta, 1 304 n.s , 
i,e 1898 A.D. , a one-act patriotic drama called Eirah JulnU 
(The Diamond Jnbileo), and a five-act social drama entitled 
Mdydbasm (Disenchantment). 

During the latter part of 1898, Giri^ Chandra jorned the “ Classic 
Theatre,” a comparatively new enterprise started by Amarendra 
Nath Datta and there produced his DelMr, a short musical drama, 
andP^d(im-6i3«m6 (The Glory of thePandavas),aPauranic play 
in verse with several prose comic scenes, the first performance of 
which took place on Saturday, the 6th Phalgun, 1306 B.A, 
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i e 1899 A D. He came 'back again to the “ Minerva Theatre ” 
for a short tune and contributed to its repertoire his dramatized 
version of Bankim Chandra Chatterji'a Sltaram and trtzo other 
plays — Mani liman (The Stolen Jewel), written m two acts on 
the theme of Sri Krsna’a atonement for his wrongs to Radha, 
first staged on the 7th Sraban, 1307 b.s,, i.e. 1901 a.d., and 
Nanda Dulal (The Darling of Nanda), a three-act play m prose, 
dealmg with Krsna’s boyhood He returned to the “ Classic 
Theatre ’’ soon after, and there between 1901 and 1903, produced 
the followiug plays of his own composition . Maner Matan 
(The Heart’s Desire), a joyous melodrama based on an Indian 
folk-tale . Aim-DJmra (The Blood of Tears), m commemoration 
of the death of Queen Victoria, performed on the 26th January, 
1901 ; (Peace), dealing with the Boer War ; AhhUnf 

(The Curse), a musical drama on a Pauranic theme , BhranU 
(The Error), a five-act histoneal drama, depicting Mursid 
KuJi KhM's reign in Bengal ; Ayand (The Mirror), a short 
comedy the subject-matter of which is explamed by its sub-title 
“ samajik naksa ” (a social sketch), and Sat Nam (Reputation), 
an historical play in live acts of which the scene is set in. the time 
of Aurangzeb, The “ Classic Theatre ” after a brief but briHiant 
career showed signs of disintegration, due to reckless management, 
Chandra left it and jomed the “ Mmerva Theatre ’’ once 
again. Erom this time until his death, his connection with the 
“ Mmerva Theatre ” was never reaUy severed except for a short 
period at the “ Kohmur Theatre.” The years between 1904 
and 1912 at the " Mmerva Theatre ” were the most fruitful of his 
whole career. They brought him added distmction and greater 
recognition and gave him wider facilities for the expression of 
his mature art, both as an actor and playwright. He wrote and 
produced, produced and wrote with an amazing vitality and 
prolificness. The following is a hst of his own dramas produced 
at the “ Minerva Theatre ” between 1904-12 . — 

Bahddn (Sacrifice) — tragedy dealmg with the evils of the 
Bengab dowry-system. It was written at the suggestion of 
Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and dedicated to him It was first 
presented on the 26th Chaitra, 1311 b.s , ox 1904 a.ii. 

Ha/ra-Gounr—a mythological drama in two acts, representing 
Siva and his spouse. 
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SvtajaMmlor—m liistorical drama, deacrilm^g tHo life and 
cliaracter of Sirajaddaiila ; fu-et performod od the 2Eli Bluulm, 
1312 B S., i,e 1006 a.i> Gm^ Ghandra'rf non, SuKmdiu Nath 
Ghos, popularly known aa "DaniJlahu” appcwirod in tiro role of 
“ Siia] ” and Tarii Sundari aa Hie “ Beganr ol AU Bardi fChan ’’ 

Mir liwm — a.n historical play dealing witli the cart'er of 
Mir Kasim, a companion piece to SmljaMavlM. It was hrst 
staged on the 2nd Asar, 1313 B.S., i.c. 1907 A.n. 

Basil Ki Bdiiti ^ (Punishment or Peace ?) — a social drama on 
the question of widow-mamage. The first performance took 
place on the 22nd Kartik, 1316 B s., i.e. 1909 A d. 

Bankardekdryya — & religions drama based on tho life of ^i 
Sankaracharyya, the famous Indian religious reformer. It was 
staged for the first time on tho 2ncl March, 131 6 b.s ,i o. ] 910 A.n., 
with “ Dani Babu m tho role of " f5aiikar.” 

A^oib— an historical drama dealing with the life and character 
of the Buddhist Emperor, Aioka, first produced on the 17th 
Agrahayan, 1317 b s., i.o, 1911 A.t) 

Tapohal (The Power of Penance) — a mythological play 
on the career of the K^atriya sage Visvanutra ; dedicated 
to Sister Nmdita , first staged on. tho 2nd Agralulyap, 1318 n.a , 
le 1912 A.n 

We have briefly reviewed the later career of OirK Chandra 
m connection with the various theatres which arose after the 
passiug away of the “ National Theatre.” Almost every one 
of these theatres, as we have already noticed, owed its existoneio 
to the untiring activity of Giri^ Chandra alone. But for his 
voluminous productions and new exjicriraenta and practical 
suggestions, none of them could have been maintamod. 
Many of these theatres, notably the " Minerva ” and tho Star ” 
survive toHiay and are still doing excellent work. It will be 
observed that the later development of the Bengali stage after the 
early days of aristocratic patronage, was entirely due to tlie 
ceaseless efioxts of a few amateurs and a handful of amateur 
iiBtitutions The modem professional stage of Bengal is nothmg 
hut fike culmination of private enterprise through a series of 
expenments. It wa? only throng mdividuai initiative and 
^tesijitise, ^orifice and devotion that the modem Bengali 
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theatre was created ; there were no big commercial magnates 
and no iinancial guilds to build it. The development of the 
Bengali professional stage finds interestmg parallels m some 
of the famous European theatres of oui times, The Moscow 
Art Theatre of Coustantm Stanislavsky was founded and 
conducted by amateurs and it has gradually come to be 
one the greatest theatres of the world.^ The Theatre 
Guild of New Toik was first started as an amateur enterprise 
and has now grown into another great modem theatre The 
Abbey Theatre m Dublin was inaugurated by amateurs and 
gradually developed through the devotion and zeal of persons 
like SyngCj Lady Gregory, Mr. W, B Yeats and Mr. Lennox 
Eohinson. All over Europe and America to-day there are 
countless little amateur theatres which are promdmg for hundreds 
of playgoers. In England, small theatres under private 
enterprise arc flourishing at Plymouth, Norwich, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Oxford, Cambridge and Hull, to mention only a few places. 
The Lena Ashwell Players are domg wonderful work, which 
akeady extends over a large number of London boroughs The 
well-known Bitmmgham Eepertory Theatre of Su Barry V 
Jackson bids fair to be one of the most successful theatrical 
companies in England. In his recent history of the Hammersmith 
“ Lyric Theatre Sir Nigel Playfair tells a wonderful tale of 
successful private enterprise and mitiative.^ Our brief survey 
of the “ National Theatre ” and its successors, therefore, only 
exhibits m Bengal precisely the same features and tendencies 
as have marked the evolution of theatneal enterprise in any 
country 

It would not he just to leave unmentioned the activities of 
some of the other actors and playwrights who worked either with 
Girii Chandra or independently for the establishment and 
mamtenance of the various theatres m Bengal Giri4 Chandra’s 
old associates, Dharma Das §ui, Eadha, Madhab Ear and 
Arddhendu Sekhar Mustaphi contmued to collaborate with him 

1 "For furtter information, see Stamslavsky, My Lij& in Art; Oliver M, 
Sayler, The Riissmn Theatre, chaps, n-vi, pp 13-94, and chap, sviu, pp 287-97 , 
and Huntly Carter, The Nms Theatre, and Ctnema rn Soviet Russia, chap r, 
pp 45-9, and chap xviii, pp 192-216. 

® See The Story of the Lyno Theatre, Hammersmith. 
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at nearly all tlie different theatres he }ia,ppencd to be coimocted 
with at different times. Amrta Lai Basu, perhaps one of the 
greatest comedians the Bengali stage lias ever produced, has 
■written as voluminously and worked as aRPiduoLisly foi the 
cause of the theatre in Bengal as Gjri4 Chandra himself Among 
his munerons productions, the best Icnown are Bahu (The 
Fop), Bibaha B'lbhrat (The Marriage Dilemma), Khas Dahhal 
(Permanent Possession), Nc^a YoAiian, (New Youth), Saha^ 
Bafig^i (Bravo Bengalis) and Bahahd Batik (Hurrah for Mania) 
Earn Naraya^i had attacked Kulmism and Giris Chandra the 
do’wry-system , and Amrta Lai ruthlessly satirized new-fangled 
ideas of modem Bengal His denunciations of the Briihiaa 
Sama], professional pohtioians, temperance workers, anglicized 
Bengalis and aU self-appomted leaders of social reform are 
vehement and yet at the same tn-ne quite gnod-tompomd and 
amusing Even only a few mofltlis before he died, whioli 
happened about two years ago, he used to appear in some of his 
own plays before packed houses and make them ring with jioah 
of laughtk One felt thaidcful that such a representative of 
the old school still survived to delight the younger generation. 
Amarendra Nath Datta, in those days a rising actor and play- 
wright, helped Giri^ Chandra in the production of vanous 
plays at the “ Classic Theatre ” Aparc^ Chandra Mukherji, 
another actor who is still hvmg, worked with Girlii Chandia 
and showed great promise of becoming a capable stage- 
direetoi — a promise which he has since amply fulfilled. 
Girls Chandra's son “ Dani Bahu ” was perhaps the most 
promising of the younger actors. Lx the beginning, GirK Chandra 
was very much opposed to his joining a professional stage, 
but could not keep him away from it for long “ Dani Babu ” 
received most of his early training from Amrta Lai Mitra, a 
friend and colleague of Girl^ Chandra Before joming any of 
the existing pubhe theatres, he took part in various amateur 
theatrical performances in and outside Calcutta. At the request 
of Ainrta Lai Mukheiji, he was allowed by his father to act 
lot some tune at the “ Star Theatre ” He achieved great 
success m the r61e of " Yisnu ” in BoMa Yagna and that of 
'' Ba^ Deb ’’ in Chanda Soon after, he joined Aniita Lai 
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Miikherji, Nil MadEab CbLakxavarti and several otKeis wEo 
seceded from the “ Star Theatre ” and started a new theatre 
called the “ City Theatre.” Tins company took possession of 
the hmlding formerly occupied by the “ Bina Theatre," which 
having been established about 1888 by the weU-kno-wn poet and 
dramatist Ra] Ersna Ray independently of Giris Chandra’s help, 
had existed only for a couple of years. After the “ Mmerva 
Theatre ” was established by G-irls Chandra in 1892, “ Bani 
Babn ” jomed his father and began to receive serious coaching 
from the latter. In the roles of “ Brabh ” in JarM and that of 
“ Malcolm ” in Macbeth, he showed real distinction and was soon 
acclaimed as the worthy son of a distmgmshed father His talents 
received full opportunity in all the plays of Gixis Chandra, 
produced at the “ Mmerva Theatre ” between 1904-12. After the 
death of hiB father, he became the managingdirector of this theatre. 
Some of the actresses of the time of Girls Chandra also deserve 
to be mentioned We noticed that in 1873 women were 
admitted to the Bengali stage by the organizers of the “ Bengali 
Theatre.” Among the four women who appeared here m the 
production of iSarfmstha, Sukumari Datta ahas Golap Sundari 
was by far the best Her first notable actmg was as 
“ Bimala ” m Bihari Lai Chatterji’s dramatized production of 
Bankim Chandra's Du/rge^ Nandinl. Snkumari’s charmmg 
personality and great wit were more fully revealed in some of 
the comedies which were performed later at the “ Bengal Theatre.” 
In Maharaja Yatindra Mohan Tagore’s version of VidyaSundar 
produced on the 14th March, 1874, Sukumari appeared in 
the role of “ Malini.” Afterwards, when Jyotirmdra Nath 
Tagore’s heroic drama Puru Vikram was staged, her acting of 
“ Queen Aiiabala ” in the play was its greatest attraction. 
Sukumari ]omed the “ Great National Theatre ” as soon as it 
began to employ actresses, foUowmg the fashion already started. 
There she received a very thorough training from Arddhendu 
&khar Mustaphi ^a/rat-Sarojtm, a sensational play from the pen 
of the director Upendra Nath Das,was produced at this theatre on 
the 2nd January, 1876 and Sukumari gave an excellent rendering 
of the idle of the heroine Latex she appeared in the principal 
female roles successively in Kuma/f Sammm (The Birth of the 
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Pimee) of Hari Chatfcerji, Bafikira Chandra’s dmnda 

(The Temple of Bliss) and Babindra Naih Tagore’s lia)S, 
Smj. Afieiwards, •ffbm she came to tJio Emerald 
Theatre’’ to be associated with Gul^ Chandra, Sulatmar! 
attamcjd the highest point of her fiareer Hero she succossCulIy 
played the part of the heroine in several nf Bankim Chandra’s 
dramatic works. The last years ol her life on the stage were 
spent at the “ Classic Theatre,” whore she collaborated with 
Amarendra Nath Datta in many important plays. 

But the most brilliant and eventful career among all the 
Bengali actre,sses of this period is that of Tara Sundaii, Tara 
joined the stage as a gxri of seven She made her dehut in the 
rdle of a boy in Chaitunya Lild at the Star Theatre,” For 
about two yeard after this performance she had no connection 
with the stage, Wlien the “ Star Theatre ” opened its new 
premKea at Hatibagan, Tara jomed the comjnmy at the 
request of NilMadhab Ohakrabaiti In the ojwnng perform- 
ance of Gir!^ Chandra’s Nan Ram, Tara appeared as a “ Bhil- 
boy.” Next she took the rble of Karmnl,’' tlie daughter 
of the hero of Smmalatd, dramatirt'd and produced by Ampla 
Lai Basu at this theatre. The coach, Ainrta Lai Mitra, was very 
much impressed with }'oting Tara's elocution, charming voice 
and general cleverness. In later performances at the “ Star 
Theatre, ’ Tara was entrusted with more irnporUnt parts- 
GirK Chandra and Anarta Xal Basu gate her the xuicessary 
coaching. Tara learned to sing and took regular lessons from 
the dancing and musical director, KasI Nath Chatterji. In 
GiriJ Chandra’s musical drama, Mdlhm Bilmi, Tara gave a vary 
successful performance of a dancing girl Shortly after, when 
M^ada DasI and several other leading actresses left the “ Star ” 
company, Tara was entrusted with some of the important 
parts -which they had formerly taken. Though only a girl of 
thirteen, Tara showed unusual aptitude for the stage. Tara 
achieved her first notable success as a singer in Amrca La] Basu’s 
BilAf (Lamentation), written to commemorate the death of Bandit 
I^-var Chandra Vidyasagar Hex first really great success as 
^ actress was in the role of “ ^aihalini ” m the dramatized 
ptoductioii of Bankim Chandra Ghatterji’g Chandra Bekhar 
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For several years after tEis performaaice Tara dissociated herself 
from the stage except for a tvro-night appearance in the r6Ie of 
“ Karameti Eai " at the “ Alinerva Theatre," at the special request 
of Girls Chandra Later she joraed the Indian Lraniatxc Cluh,” 
started by Amarendra Nath Latta, and took part in the 
production of FalMlr Yuddha, ■when this play was presented 
by the oluh at the “Emerald Theatre.” She also appeared 
in Giris Chandra’s later performed by this club at the 

“ Bengal Theatre, ' She next joined the “ City Theatre ” 
and gave a successful performance of “ Devi “ in the dramatized 
production of Bahlom Chandra’s OJiaudhurdm About 
this tune Aniaxendia Nath Datta founded the “ Classic Theatre ” 
which Tara joined The most noteworthy of her performances 
here were as “ Srilekha " in San Rdj and as “ Devi ' again in 
De^A Chaudhiram. Soon afteiwaida, Tara jomed the “ Star 
Theatre” again, and collaborated with GirH Chandra in 
most of his own plays. Tara had by this tune established 
her reputation as the leading Bengali actress. She returned 
to the “ Classic Theatre ” for some time and appeared m the 
rdics of “Kaikeyi” and “Golendain” in Bdm Banabds and 
Maner Matan respectively. In the meantime, a new theatre 
called the “ Aurora Theatre ” was started and financed by 
Guru Prasad Mitra under the managing directorship of Nil 
Madhab Chakrafaarti. Tara appeared m the idle of “ Moksada ” 
in a social play entitled Kai Parmay (The Unlucky Marriage), 
written by Ram Lai Bannerji and produced at this theatre 
Some time after Arddhendu Sekbar Mustaphi joined 
the “ Aurora Theatre ” and coached Tara for the title part, 
of Riyind. But the “ Aurora Theatre " soon changed 
hands and assumed the name of “ Unique Theatre." Tara’s 
last performance here was that of “ MandM Mala ” in 
TklmmoB. She joined the “ Minerva ” company and appeared 
as the heroine of every play produced by it, until she went to 
the “ Kohmur Theatre ” which she left to join the “ Bag! 
Theatre ” After many ■wanderings she returned to the “ AEnerva 
Theatre ’’ once more. In fact, the story of her hfe is largely 
the story of the BengaE stage during this period She is, no 
doubt, regarded to-day as an actress of the old school, rather 
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serLtimental md declamatory, but wKoeivor bas aeoi\ her, even 
m ber older days, as “ Jabara ” in Gii!i5 (Ibandta’s tSir&jaddaula 
or '‘Yobibai” in Dvijeudra LSI Bay's lia0 PfUidp, or in the 
name part of Ksirod Prasad Vidyabtnod’a GkaiM-Bib'i, could 
not but be imjircssed by the mteiiso titality and ongmaliiy 
of her acting Ie fact, sbo overlooked noth big m the way oi 
voice, gesture and carriage. She was far and away tho most 
popular of ail the actresses of her time, and if ono makes duo 
allowances for the different circumstances winch won her 
diatmction, her career can fairly be compared to tliat of Sarah 
Bernhardt or Eleanora Duse. Some of her best known con- 
temporaiies such as Binodini Dasi, Tinkaii, Su^lla Bala, Kari 
Sundaiiand Kasum Kuraariw’ill almost certainly bo overshadowed 
some day by the appearance of actresses, «uperiQr m technique and 
raoie modem in method, bid Taxa Sundari well always bo 
remembered as the first groat actress of the modem Bengali 
stage. 



CHAPTER SXII 

The Aet aitd Peacticb oe Cteris Chaitdba Ghos 

Like Skakespeaie and Moliere, Giriis diandra Ghos belongs 
to that very sensitive type of theatrical worker called “ player ” 
and IS also one of the few great “ players ” who have won 
distinction in the field of serions scholarship. We have already 
noticed what a voluminous and prolific writer he was. He was 
the author of about seventy works which cover a very wide area. 
He used to dictate the words of his play to an amanuensis. 
Most of the plays produced at the “ Great National Theatre ” and 
the “ Star Theatre ’’ were dictated to and written down by either 
Amrta Lai Basu, Amrta Lai Mitra or Debendxa Nath Basu. At 
times, he spoke so rapidly that they were hard put to it to keep 
pace with him. During the last fifteen years of his hfe, Mr, Abmas 
Chandra Ganguli acted as his amanuensis. Mr Ganguli has recently 
brought out several hitherto unpublished plays of Gm^ Chandra ^ 
Gurl^ Chandra did not always write with his eye upon the 
stage. He was quite often indifferent to the technical demands 
of the theatre and was more mterested in the mood of the 
moment. He is an emotional playwnght par escellenee. He 
touches every mood — of graceful and esniberant sentiment in 
his poetic plays, rich and delicate fantasy in hie musical dramas, 
philosophical meditation and devotional fervour in his religious 
plays, poignant emotion m his social dramas and patriotic 
feeling m his historical plays But he has trusted to his tempera- 
ment to a dangerous degree. It is rather cuiions to find that 
bemg snch an able stage-director himself, he should in many 
of his plays have made the task of a theatrical producer so 
difficult His Sankameharyya is a case m pomt , some of its 
scenes are quite incapable of bemg staged and this is more or 
less true of most of his long historical dramas. His fidelity 
to historical facts, his accuracy in charaoter-diawmg and above 
^ See RUp 0 Raiiga , Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 6, 1331 b.s , i.e. 1924-6 A.n. 
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all, Eis style in these plays are above reproaoli But somehow, 
the plays themselves fa]] far short of the demands of the stage 
Great writmg may be desirable m a drama, but it is not the only 
requisite , at least as important is the securing of a proper 
co-ordmation of its prmcipal elements If the truth has to bo 
told, Giril Chandra at times shows quite an impetfect souse of 
the stage, and m consequence, the admitted excel Icnces of his 
style tend to be dissipated before the footlights True, lus 
plays are extremely interesting to read, hut that is not the real 
test of a play The main question to ask about a play is “ Does 
it act smoothly and efiectively ? If a play is successfully 
to endure the ordeal of production, it must he quite free from 
those little awkwawine&ses of movement and speech which so 
often escape the notice of a reader, charmed by its hterary 
quality, but obtrude themselves so painfully upon an audience. 
The gift of 'ftTiting always came naturally to Gim Chandra, but 
his temperament somclrroes obscured his imagmaiaon He had 
the facts all arranged before him and he had also a icen sense 
of reality, but m spite of this, he seemed to lose hiniBclf hi a 
kmd of dream. T%en this mood is upon him, his characters 
also tend to become completely oWivjous to their environment 
and to lose touch with the actual situation and to move in a 
world apart. In fact, this seems to be one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of his work. 

Another marked instance of Giriii Chandra’s indificrcjnoe 
to the requirements of the stage is his excessive fondiioas for 
mtroduciiLg songs and comic mterludes No doubt, he intended 
them as a “ relief," but they very seldom actually served this 
purpose, TVe may take as an illastratiou the songs of “ Jobi ” 
in Baliddn. “ Jobi ” is a crazy girl who goes about singing 
songs throughout the play She is a rather unusual typo of 
character, very ecoentne, and does not ht m at all with the rest of 
the plot The drama is a tragedy with a grim ending, involving 
the wreck of many lives ; nowhere doea there seem to be any 
room for the mad outbursts of a girl, who is quito^onrclated to 
the tragedy itself. Moreover, the songs are on thoroughly 
irrelevant topics and written na language neither elegant nor 
chaste As another illustration of this defect we may mention 
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the character of “ Madan. Ghos ” in Pmpkulla. By Tneans of 
this character, Giris Chandra introduces an absolutely opposite 
and irrational kmd of humour and foolery, which are hardly 
in keeping withf the intense tragic passions aronsed by the play 
as a whole A tragedy has every legitimate right to take recourse 
to “ relief ” but the “ rehef ” must be essentially of a nature 
which harmonizes with, not contradicts, which softens, not 
hardens, and which tones down, and not merely lets loose an 
opposite set of emotions Take agam Girls Chandra's frequent 
use of the “ San,” which, as a rule, belongs to the Yatra proper 
A serious religious play hke Fralhad Chant is utterly luined by 
a pair of scoundrels who dance and make distasteful jokes. 
In Puma Chandra, he mtioduces a character called “ Damodar 
(a disciple of a certain holy man named Goraksa Nath), who 
dresses himself as a monkey, TPags his tail and dances to the 
music of two respectable ladies in the play The conventional 
farcial episodes of low-life in the regular Yatra appear 
under slightly difierent names m Ahu Hosen and Jana 
Nobody should -have any particular objection to the use of such 
comic interludes m a serious play, but they must not on any 
account be employed with a total mdifierence to the require- 
ments of its proper representation on the stage. Apart from these 
limitations, which were more or less inherent m the condition 
of the Bengali stage of those days, Girl^ Chandra's greatness 
as a playwright is unquestionable. If we accept Dr. Biander 
Matthews’ contention that “ the great dramatist of a period 
when drama has flourished has always produced his plays for 
performance in the theatre of his own tune by the actors of his 
own time, and for the spectators of his own time,’’ ^ Giris 
Chandra Ghos can with perfect justice be acclaimed as a really 
great dramatist. 

Topobal (The Power of Penance), which was Giris Chandra’s 
last work, maybe taken as the best representative of his Pauianio 
plays It is more origmal and relies a great deal less for its 
language and style upon the sources from which the story is 
derived than most of his earlier dramas of this class. The hero 
of the play is a famous figure iu Indian mythology — ^Vi^vamitra, 
^ See North Amonmn Beiiew, 1908, voi clxxsvji, pp 213^14. 
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a K^triya king wko took recoixese to austerities with, a view 
to gaining lecognition as a Brahman. The theme is his Ide- 
long conflict with Vahstha, a Briihmaii, BaUdan (Sacrifice) 
is admittedly the best of Girisi Chandra’s social plays, and in 
hterary power and tragic intensity of emotion, it is not surpassed 
by any of his plays. It has that land of startling realism m which 
GiriS GhancLra at liis best excels all modem dramatists. With 
Bureness of touch and wealth of feelmg he describes the tragic 
happenings to Karanamay Basu, who, m his efforts to get his 
three daughters married, is completely ruined because of the 
Hindu dowry-system. Bilva Mangal TMhir (The Brahman 
Biiva Mangal) is decidedly the beat of Giriii Chandra’s religious 
plays and is one of the few such plays m which the plot ia 
entirely his own invention. It tells the story of a Brahman 
youth, Bilva Mangal and his paBBionatc love for a courl.osan, 
Chintamam, his later epintual transfoniiation through 
a series of most painful physical and mental trials, after which 
he finally becomes a lover of Kri?na and of everything pure and 
holy. The play la written, with great vigour and dramatic power. 
It owes ita appeal to tho fact that it depicts in a striking manner 
the eternal conflict between tho carnal and tho spiritual, which 
in some measure is the lot of all men. Bilm MMgal TMhif 
IS also ennehed by some of the best pwcoa of dialogue that the 
dramatist evei wrote Among hi» numerous historical dramas, 
Mir Edsino ranks highest. It is a very vividly stirring picture of 
the last glory of the Muhammadan Empire, and the first struggles 
of the English for supremacy m Bengal. It is extremely 
courageous and frank in its presentment of facts which, if we 
may judge from statements of impartial historians, 'are not in 
the least exaggerated^ The performance of tho play is for- 
bidden by the Government, but it is still available in prmt. The 
aettmg of the play is on a grand scale. "We have Mir JaEar, 
the Nawab of Bengal, with his son-m-law, Mir Kasim, and Saha 

In. lus XiecMjye Batiles of India, Colonel Msklluaoii TWote : “ The annals 
of no nation oontain records of condnet more nteworthy, more mean, than that 
which olwracterized tho Bn^ish. (Jowernmont of Calontta dnimg tlio three 
years which followed the lemoval of Mir Jafar. That conduct is aitrihntahle 
to one cause, the basest and meanest of all, the desire for professional gam 
by any means and at any cost ” See Prefeoa to Mir E&stm,, 
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Ham, the Emperor of Delhi ; we have also the Hindu heroes 
Jagat Seth, Svarup Chamd and their alhcs ; we have on the 
English side, Yansittart, Holwell and Warren Hastings, and we 
have also a French General, and some Armenian soldiers and 
merchants. Gins Chandra showed a remarkable command over 
his subject-matter , which he compressed mto a thrilling tale 
of heroism, intrigue and romance. Among his various musical 
dramas, Abn Hnsen is unquestionably the best and most 
characteristic It is a hght comedy about a charming youth 
of Baghdad, named Abu Hoseu, and his amorous adventures 
with Eosena, the beautiful daughter of the Ehalif, Harun-Al- 
Easid of Arabian Nights fame It is a delightful work, 
fancifully humorous and full of melodious music and dancing. 
Giris Chandra was a song-wnter of very exceptional quality 
Some of his songs are joyous and light-hearted and others are 
tenderly pathetic, but all are beautiful. Banbrn Chandra 
Chatter]! highly praised his songs m Maya Tam, and Nabin 
Chandra Sen was very much moved by the songs of the girl- 
companions of Ersna and Radha in Pdndava-Gaurab} 

Giri4 Chandra has often been described as the Garrick of the 
Bengali stage Such a description is true only m the sense 
that each of these actors in their life-time held undisputed sway 
over the world of the theatre. There is nothing to show, how- 
ever, that the methods of the two actors were at all aumlar. 
In fact, those who compared Bin^ Chandra to Garrick had 
perhaps never seen Garrick on a pubhc stage, and only desired 
to connect Gm^ Chandra with the name of the best Enghsh 
actor of those days Girl^ Chandra is, no doubt, the first great 
actor that the modem Bengali stage has produced. He introduced 
an entirely new style of actmg. He was possessed with a strong 
imagmative insight which enabled him to grasp the physical 
and psychologioal features of the character he impersonated. 
He studied his rdles carefully and thoroughly, and it often hap- 
pened that he even gave an entirely dxSerent interpretation of 
a part from that intended by the author, by projecting into 
it his own personality. In his own article entitled “ Play and 


* See Preface to GirU Gmbali, edited ty Abma^! CliaJidra Ganguli. 
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the Piayoi ’’ ^ Girls Cliandra defends this method. He points 
ont that no particular actor’s interpretation of a character ought 
to he regarded as fmaJ. The same part, he asserts, is capable 
of being rendered m different ways fey different actors at different 
times, and each may attain m equal degree of excellence. He 
lays great stress on natural and free movement upon the stage 
He himself possessed extreme freedom of movement and elasticity 
in carnage, and whatever the intrinsic merit of his owm inter- 
pretation of a certam character, it was always characterized 
fey natural grace and lack of self-consciousncss. He was also 
endowed with all the physical qualities of a good actor. He 
had an imposing appearance and good looks, which well 
suited him for heroic parts. In the article mentioned above, 
he lays emphasis also on the natural possession by actors and 
actresses of a healthy and graceful appearance While admitting 
the «A€S of make-up, ho holds that an actor or actress must 
fee naturally fitted for the part ho or she is to impersonate. 
His method of acting was essentially realistic in theory, but 
in actual practice he often transgressed his own fundamental 
principles. His emotional sensibility was at times so strong 
that he would be carried away by a wave of enthusiasm which 
really spoiled the artistic value of his actang, He was a very 
extraordinary rniicture of opposites, his strong souse of retUism 
was accompanied by an equally strong tendency to religious 
mysticism, and these two elements did not always agree. He 
was possessed of a good voice, deep, sonorous, well -cultivated, 
and capable of expressing the minutest shades of motion. 
His intonation and elocution were on the whole admu'afele, 
hut It must be admitted that at tunes his delivery tended to 
become drawlmg, long-drawn-out, monotonous and lacking 
in colour- His stylo was almost universally imitated by his 
contemporaries, often, with the most unnatural and ludicrous 
effect His real greatness as an actor was due mamly to the 
oomhination of two characteristics In the first place, he was 
so constituted that his inner emotions, even the subtlest of 
them, weere immediately and exactly reflected m his facial 

^ See GuU Chmdid's CoihaUd Worlx (PabEEhied by Upendra mth Mukbeni, 
OaleBtts^ 1910), pact V, pp, 187 ft ‘ ’ 
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expression In the second place, he was never content with 
morel j actmg a part, and simnlating in outward gestures emotions 
appropriate to it, but insisted on Jiving it He could not be 
satisfied imtil he had got inside the skin of the character to 
be represented. Many lesser actors have had one or other of 
these gifts , it was ths possession of both that gave GirK Chandra 
his wonderful power upon the stage. 

Giris Chandra’s reputation as a producer in his own time 
far outshone his reputation as an actor, but with the passing 
of years the case has been rather reversed. From the modem 
pomt of view, he cannot be regarded as a very successful producer 
The art of producing and even the proper function of a stage- 
director, as we understand it to-day, were nnknown in Rengal 
in the days of GMi^ Chandra. Hia own towering peisonahty 
as a single great actor, and his ungenerous impatience of the 
production of plays other than his own, prevented him from 
attaining any degree of real perfection in the art of producing. 
Not one of the great plays produced by him can be said to have 
been iiniehed in ail its parts, and the minor characters were 
almost always sacrihoed W the principal ones Giris Chandra, 
as a producer, ignored the simple fact that the mere individual 
acting, however great, is not in itself sufficient to secure the 
success of a play on the modern stage, A few pniple patches 
may be quite useful, but the neglect of the mmor characters 
and the iufkuts number of small details poxtaming to a stage 
production must invariably lead ro a lack of artistic unity 
and finish. Notwithstanding these defects, which were more 
or leas inherent in the condition of rhe theatre of that time, 
the actual contribution of Giifs Chandra to the development 
of the Bengali drama and stage ia inestimable, OixiS Chandra 
Gioa has to be recognized not merely as a name in the dramatic 
history of Bengal but the presiding genius of a distinct period, 
ha spite of the rivalries and personal jealousies between the 
difierent theatres of his own day, it was Qiri^ Ghandta who 
brought order and discipline out of chaos, and steadfastly 
upheld the dignity of the stage. Representing as he does the 
greatness and defects of his own age, he so far transcends his 
contemporaries as to speak with an even great compelliog power 
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to us to-day than to his own generation. His pereonal magnetiaro 
and, his wondeiM abiiity as an organizer, aided by his out- 
standing meiits as an actor and playwright, flh'cred the fKing 
Bengali theatre safely through one oi the stormiest peiiods of 
its lustoiy. Those who came before him had seen <ndy a vision 
of the birth of the new drama in Bengal It was GirJ^ Ohaniira 
who brought this vision to fruition by the Imrd, paticnij labour 
of years, Tor upwards of two decades from the time when ho 
became producer on bis own account, GirJ^ Chandra Ghos 
was responsible for all the changes and now lines of activity 
which contributed to the establishment of the drama as an art 
in Bengal. 



PVIJENBRA LAL RAY AND HIS TIMES 
OFxiPTER XXIII 
Thb SvadeS AmiozAH 


The fixst appearance of Dvijendra Lai Hay as a dramatist 
synchronizes with the begmnmg of the Svade^ Aniolan or 
Nationalist hlovement.^ A true understanding of the work of 
this wnter is not possible without a clear view of the place 
of that movement in Bengali life and thought To a superficial 
observer the movement w'ould appear to be the direct outcome of 
Lord Cuxzon’s measure for the partition of Bengal in 1905. 
But, as a matter of fact, this was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the movement and all that it connoted No doubt, 
the measure itself stirred Bengal to an unprecedented political 
and ccottoiiiio unrest, as it was interpreted as a challenge to 
Bengali manhood, and as a deliberate attempt by the Bntiah 
Oovemmeiit to break the solidanty of Bengali life and spirit ; 
but the new national consciouiiness which reacted so dramatically 
in 1905 was the product of a large number of forces which had 
been in operation for many )’eairs hefore. ils we have already 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, English education and the 
study of Western science, philosophy and literature had, dunng 
the course of the nineteenth century, brought about a literary 
renaissance. The renaissance had produced profound effects 


1 Por fullor see Bwdeii Anddlan (An inquiry into tie nature of the 

Svado^i agitation in Bengal), Calcutta. 1906 : SiuMX Binfa (A ahoit staten^nt 
of the aims of the Society for the promotion of the SvadeM Mo vemem), Calcutta, 
1906 ; Taitva (A ooUection of Sradeii songs, wth extraett from essays 

by Bhudeh Mukhcrji, and a tot of places ^here natiw maniifaeiured atticjaa 
can be obtained), Calrutua, 1906 , SvadeM Samaj (An aytioie ^ seih 

covemEient, reprinted from Ba'hga Darian) fey Eafemdca Aaw lagoie; 
SvcuM^Sehitk (An article on self-government in Bengal, repmted from A abya 
BUrca) by Binay Ku-mSr Barkfa, Caicntte, 1907 , afeo see Yemey Lovett, 
A Huiory <?/ the Indian Naiiomhst Motanwnt (1905-19), Aew lork. 1920, 
Binayak Sayaritar, TU W&r of Jndtan /wfependente, london, 1909, and 
Fw^Uhattipf (fw inckichtn Nationalisieni Berlin, 1920 
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not only in tie domain ol literatnre bni m all departmonta of 
Bengali life and tbonght, Pejbaps in no comiectioii tos tEc 
new influenee more stiikingly manifested than in the remark' 
able re-adjnstment of political ideas it n.caiagita,ted It 

was inevitable that young Bengalis, who had placed in their 
hands as teirt-books the political writings of John Stuart Mill, 
the speeches of Borke, the poems of ShoHcy. the prose and poetry 
of Milton and the wntmgs of Carlyle and Buskin, should devidop 
an attitude to political problems, very different from the inertia 
wbch had hitherto characterized therr countrymen For a 
long time Bengal had heen out of touch with the ciuxeut; of woiid- 
hisEory and now suddenly awoke to a conception of its own 
destiny m relation to other nations of the world. And so 
Western education which seemed at fiist to thi eaten to sweep 
away everything Indian, eventually came to have prisoisely 
the opposite effect, and by bringing Bengalis face lo face with 
the facts of world-history, compolloJ them to mcojisider the 
achievaments oi therr own past and awakened in them a yearning 
for the revival ot the ancient glories of the Hindu laco The 
French Eevolutioii with ail the now' ideas it inspired, as reficotod 
in the Romantic Movement and in the writings of Wordsworth, 
Colendge, Southey and Scotty was bound to fill the at.inosphore 
of Bengal with now and even extravagant national aspjm,tionB. 
The European iiaticnalisin of the ninctc-cnth century appealed 
to Bengalis wdth all tho charm of novelty, find wUh all the 
greater force becanse of their inexporicnce. The lives o{ the 
famous patriots and heroes of European history, such as Mimuu, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth and Cavoui, naturally turueil their minds 
to the memory of their great loaders and heroes m olden times. 
Though it is not easy to fix a date for the actual commencement 
of the new national consciousness, the time ol Baja Bam Mohan 
Bay and the Govemor-Gcnemlship of Lord William .Bentinok 
may he taken as the approximate starting-point. 

Eaja Bam Mohan Bay staunchly supported the cause of the 
revival of ancient Hindu culture in its mom spiritual aspects. 
He stood against the prevalent tide of unmeaning imitation 
of Western institutions He thought it desirable to attempt 
a synthesfe of whatever was best in the life and thought of 
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botii India and Europe, Tnea. came Iflaharsi Debendra Nath 
Tagore, tbe lather of tEe poet RabSidra EltE Tagore^ with 
liisi movement for social and rebgious reform. Tkrougb tie 
oolmmis of lua Tatlca-hodhinT, Patnhi (A Journal for the TJnder- 
standmg of Truth), week after week, he laid before his oountry- 
men a programme of social re'Conatruction and moral regeneration 
on spiritual lines With his financial assistance and under Ins 
guidance Naba Gopal hhtra founded a journal called the Natioml 
Paper. But hlaba Gopal ’s activities were not confined merely 
to journaliam. In 1865, he organized a SvadeS Mela (An 
Eidnbifcion of indigenous products of Bengal), perhaps one of 
the very first of its kind, which proved a great stimulus to the 
dying cottage-mdustnes. About the same tune Baj Ifarlyap 
Baau published a pamphlet advocating the estahlishment of 
a society for *' the promotion of national glory ’’ (Jatiya 
Gaurah-Saheharin) Sabha) In it he impressed his country- 
men With the immediate need of reviidng the ancient Hindu 
sciences of gymnastics, archseology and history, and adopting 
the Bengali language as the medium of instruction and conversa- 
tion among educated Bengalis. This society did valuable work 
for a number of years. In 1871 or 1872, Baj hfarayan delivered 
an address on the “ Superiority of Hindu Religion ” (Hindu 
Bharmcr Siesthata) at a meeting organized by the Calcutta 
nationalists. Hie address was printed and widely circulated 
Among other men of outstanding personality and character 
who influenced Bengali life and thought of the nmeteeuth 
century, the names of Ke^ab Chandra Sen, the religious reformer, 
Pandit Isvai Chandra Vidyasagar, the distinguished educationist 
and social reformer, and Baiikim Chandra Chatterji and Bhudeh 
Mukherji, the two literary giants, are certainly the most note- 
worthy. The “ Indian Association was formed in Calcutta 
m 1381 by prominent educated Bengalis to organize and promote 
political reform on constitutional lines. The leaders of this 
association soon conceived the desire for the establishnaent of 
a National Congress, The late Sir Suiendra Niith Bannerii 
wrote m the Pengahe of the 27th May, 1882, strongly advocating 
such a project- In 1883, a conferenca of leaders from all parts 
of Indw was held in Calcutta, and with the encooragemeut and 
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sympatity of Mr. iJlan. 0 Hume and other distuiguished, Eiiglish' 
men, the foundations of the Indian National Congtess were laid ^ 
Swami Ymkanauda wrote and Jeetmod on the pioblenis of 
national regeneration and devoted his cdorta oapeciftHy h> the 
cause of uphftmg the poor and depressed classes. His writings 
and speeches were charactenaed throughout hy a ai-tong spiritual 
fervour and moral courage, and made a tremendous appiiai to the 
imagination of tie youths of his time. His message reached as 
far as America in the Oh%cago Conference of World Religims. 

At the close of 1904, a strong impulse was given to the 
nationalist movement by the Eusso-Japanese war. Even the 
remote villagers,” hir 0. E. Andrews relates, “ talked over the 
victories of Japan as they sat in their circles and passed loutid 
the ' hukha ’ (i e the Indian pipe) at night. One of the older 
men said to me, ‘ There has been nothing like this since the 
Mutiny,' ” s It was natural for the peojile of India to look upon 
the Japanese victory from a purely Oriental etandpomt They felt 
that the past glory and greatness of jisia wem just Ixigmiiing to 
return, and the days of servitude to the European races were over 
The announcement in the latter part of 1904 of the project for the 
partition of Bengal came as a direct ehallonge to the pont'Up 
nationalistic enthusiasm which had been dovoloping all these 
years, and provided it with a definite objective ami programme. 
The Sitade% Andolan swept over Bengal like a flood and produced 
a political upheaval guitc nnparaUeletl in its annals. The 
main immediate object which the promoters of the SvadeB 
Andolan set before themselves was the boycott of foreign, goods 
and more particoldrly Bntiab manufactured articles by way of 
protest against the partition A resolution settnig foiih the aims 
of the movement was proposed by the late Sir Surendra Nath 


' For further parneviara, see TTis India NaUonal OongreM (ccnitimune 
an account of its origin and growth, full twla of PresKlenUal addrefiscs ana 
MP^uts of alltto Congress resoJutions). G. A. KaWsan & Co . Madras, 1909 , 
The Jiuliare Hattcml Cangress, its ongin, history, conatitntioh sad objects, 
aational Prea.'v Madias, 1888 ; Sir Henry Cotton, Hea/ Intim or IvAa in. 

" ' ' ■ , - 1 - '1 I . >1 .-•d ad, London (Kogan Paul & Co.), 1907; 
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Bannerjx at a monster pubbc meeting held in tie Calcutta Tofm 
Hall in August, 1905, and passed unanimoualj. Political 
conferences, mass meetings, public processions and demon- 
strations were bold in all principal towns and vilkgea of Bengal 
to spread tie cult of Svadesi, The acute economic distaress 
and the backwardness of .the country in education and industrial 
development further accentuated the political situation. The 
imraediate object (viz , the boycott of British goods) was only 
partially achieved. But the most important result of the move- 
ment WAS that it roused Ben^l as a whole to a national self- 
eonsoiousneas which was to produce, later, effects such as conld 
not have been foreseen by the keenest political prophets. 



onm’ER XXIV 

XATtONAtWM IN TjmaUTtfBlil AND 1)HaMA 

The political events that pieccded tho Svadea'i moreinont 
would in themstilves have been wholly jnsulhcient to bring 
about the new nauonalistic consciousness if they had not been 
Teinforced by a growing tendency towards the literary expreasion 
of patriotic ideals and sentnoents. In. one of bis poems the 
poet Isvar Chandra Gupta asserted that he preferred a dog 
of his own country to a foreign master Ranga L.ll 6tmncr]i 
exlun-ted his countrynjcJi, buying : ■“ Who would live •without 
iudepondence ? VTio would •willingly wear tliw fe, tiers of 
slavery ? ” Michael Madbn SdiUn Uatta, though an ardent 
enthusiast for Western culture, sounded tlie note of ludioiialiHm 
m his well-lniown Sonnet on the glories of the Bengali Language. 
In MeghmSadk Kavya he inakca Kiivapa addross ih<-so words 
to his son killed m battle . '' The bod on which you he, my son, 
IS that which heroes and mart-yrs covet mc'St Wlio tvould four 
to face death in defence of his Motherland 'i Ho ■who h'ars is 
a foolish coward ; shame, sbaiiic on. him a thousuTHldold 1 ” 
The dramatist Mano Mohan Basu ompbahiAcd the eoono- 
mie slavery of India caused by alien rule in the following 
verse . •' Day after day Inclia becomes jxior, bccaiusv slit' in in 
bondage.” Hem Chandra Bannerji has for the theiuc of his 
epic, BTfmSamMr,th6 war waged byihegodsof heaven to recover 
their birth-iight from the Titans. The character of the sago 
Dadhichi in the epic, rrho giv&s up his bones to be vemught 
into the weapon of liberation, is held up as a model of self- 
saorifice by means of which alone liberty can be gained for tbc 
motherland. Hem Ohandra s Bharat Bam^t (A Song of India) 
is a clarion call to the peoples of India to arise and awake, 
“ seeing that m this "wide world every country is awake ; lodia 
atone sleeps.” In Kabfn Chandra ^n’s Arya Dorian we get 
a history of the struggles of the non-Aryan iuhabitontii of Iiic'u 
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to come to their own by overthrowiiJg tke dominatioia of the 
Aryan invaders. Hie famoiis tetralogy of epics, 
K'urukpptra, PraiJm and Palam S^uddha are all marked fey an 
ardent love o£ tke motfeerland 
Tke novelists no less tkan tke poets of Bengal kave spoken 
the language of patiiotiEin I^nldm Ckandia Cfeatterji’s 
Ananda Mcdh (Tiie Temple of Bliss) ^ may be regarded as the 
most distinctly patnofcic type of Bengali fiction, both m its 
theme and treatment. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, who has 
translated this work into English, describes the story as “a 
parable of patnotisra,” and says that the author “perceived 
that the strongest sentiment of the Indian, aa well as the most 
prominent element m Eastern ciiilimtion is the religious 
sentiment,'^ and he was, therefore, led “not only to imbue 
patriotic sentiments with religion hut also to conceive nationality 
itself under the category of religion.’' “The essence of the 
story/’ according to Lord Eonaldshay, “is a Hmdu. revival, 
necessitating tho overthrow of the enemies ot Hinduism, which 
was to be achieved b}' a body of men pledged by solemn vows 
to the service of the niotheiiand, ” Thus the picture is presented 

to us of a band of selfless youths who having renounced the 
world not for spiritual gain but to deliver their country from 
the yoke of the Mogul rulers, had taken up a.ms to defend the 
helpless and weak. They call themselves tho “ Children of 
Mother India ” and chant a hyzaa to the Motheiland which 
contains the refrain “ Bande Mataiam " (I Salute Ihee, 
Mother tj A wed-known stanza runs as follows — 

Hail Mother ! 

Hail to Thee ! 

Thou art my Muse, Thyself my religion, 

Thou art my heart and life. 

Thou art the strength of my limbs. 


^ Tn hia receni book, Senti of - tbe Earl of RonaltJsliav giros 

, ^ ” |.T. Y' ■" ‘ AtiatuJa Math, and points out its sigtunoance 

' I ; > , . ...uniast. While adittittmg that BaBkiBtiObandia 

, ■ . - alucidato the fact that the Eaglisli have wTdd 

Bengal from anarchy, Lord RonaJdshay considers it " a curious irony of fate 
that it ahonld hai'O been mod. this very book that the reroJutinnaiiefi sionlo 
have dravn fio deeply," Se pp. 103-16 
* Thi UofUt of pp. IIS-W, 
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. My heart's devotion thou art. 

0 Mother ! Thy imago I btuld 
In all the temples of ray laud 

In another novol, ^td Edmt Bahkim Chandra giws a most 
thr illin g account of the fight of a heroic Bongali zoxoindar with 
the Mogid rolors, lu it he introduces as emblom& of Hindu 
Moslem re-mion two minor cliaraotcrs—Chandxa Chiir, the 
spiritual preceptor of Sita Ham. and a Muhammadan fakir 
HiS Dsoi Chotidhumnl, though not wiitten directly to propagate 
naPonahsm, contains the inspiring characier of Bhabiim Pathak, 
who IS held up as an ideal patriot, Bames Chandra Datta, 
the hrilliant Indian oivihan and historian, wrote Eajput Jibmi 
Sandhjd (The Even-Tide of Ila]put History) and its sequel, 
MaMrd^tra Jiban-PrahMt (The Dawn of the Mahratta Kace], 
which deal with two of the most thxillmg episodes of Ixidian 
history, calculated to appeal to national pride and glory. He 
was not satisiied with ptcsentmig merely the horoio doeds of 
the Rajput and Mahratta leaders such as Bfina Pratap Simlia 
and Smji, but to show that the Rongali race is not a laco of 
cowards, he also portrayed the chivalrous characters of two 
young Bengali zemindars la. his two well-known novels, Bariga 
Btjeta (The Conqueror of Bengal) and MadhavX Kmhm, 

If we turn from general literature to the drama, wo feel there 
also the patriotic note growing steadily cleamr and more 
pronounced in 1873, on the 16th February, a play called 
Bharat B^lap (India’s Lament), containing many patriotic 
songs, was produced on the Exhibition Grounds at Namur and 
in it “ Mother India ” appeared dressed in rags, weeping and with 
dishevelled hair. About two yeaia later on the 2nd January, 
1875, TJpendra Nath Das, the director of the “ Great National 
Theatre,” produced a patriotic drama entitled Ba^aPBarojim 
Edph This was followed on the 17th June of the same year 
by Ms Euak CMrm (The Crashed Diamond), w'hich deals with 
the story of the dethronement of the Gaekwad ci Baroda by 
the Government of India., Swendra Bmodim, his third play 
of a distinetly patriotic nature, was performed on the 14th August, 
by an amateur theatrical tympany at the “ New Aryan 
Theatre.” But performances- of the play on this stage were soon 
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discontmued, but Upendra Natb Das revived it Tvitli siagnlar 
success at tbe “ Gzeat National Theatre ■’ on the 31st December, 
1876. Biraj-Mohmi/* an important female character la this 
play, is represented as being treated with great cruelty by an 
English Magistrate, On the 6th March, 1876, the pxoprj'etor 
ot the theatre Bhuhan Mohan Niyogi, the director Upendra 
Nath Das, the manager Anuta Lai Basu, the musical and 
dancing master and several leading actors were arrested on a 
charge of producing an mdecent play on a puhhc stage (under 
Sections 292 and 294 of the Indian Penal Code) toid sent for trial 
to the court of the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Dickens. Upendra 
Nath Das and Amrta Lai Basu were found guilty and sentenced 
to one month's simple imprisonment and the other accused 
were acquitted. An appeal was lodged in the Calcutta High 
Court aud on the 20th March, the Magistrate’s sentence was 
reversed on the ground that the trial was without any specific 
charge, and that it also took place without any evidence on record. 
The first Government action against the Bengali theatre naturally 
aroused a groat deal of indignation In December, 1876, the 
Government passed the Dramatic Performances Act, prohibiting 
the publication or production of such plays a,s tended to incite 
anarchy or disaffection against the Government. The Act, 
though strongly opposed by many sections of the Bengali 
community, was hailed vdth satisfaction by the Brahma Samaj 
and Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-Indian papers carried on a 
regular campaign against the “Great National Theatre.” 
In its issue of the 14th March, 1876. the Indian Daily I^ms 
wrote ; “ Satisfaction will not be fully realized as long as the 
walls of the pavilion of this infamous company are not levelled 
to the ground, its furniture oonfiscated and sold under the hammer 
of the State. That this theatre has by the introduction of harlots 
on the stage become the hot-bed of imraorahty and corruption 
none can deny,” 

Saro^ml Natak, written by Jyotirmdra Nath Tagore, and first 
produced on the 26th December, 1876, was one of the most 
popular patriotic plays of those days. Dina Bandhu Mtra’s 
Nil Darpa]^ and GirT^ Chandra’s Jminda Euho, to both of which 
reference has already been made, contnbuted considerably 
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to the development of patiiotism on tlie stage. Obviously, the 
HB'vv nationalist movement wiuch. may be said to luive (Started 
in 1905, was bound to exemse a groat nifiuciico on the s.tag6, 
and, on the otier band, to draw from it coiisideralbio soppoife. 
When the whole ot Bengal waf; thinking alniowt eimliisivoly m 
terma of politics and patriotism, it would have been absurd 
to expect that the drama should not mlloct the prevailing 
temper Giiis Chandra had written several hrstoncal dramas of 
a natiDnalistic tendenc}', and amongst the earflost plays proscribed 
by the Government were three by Gins' Cbandta, Svmjadihula, 
Mir&asim and OhMUapati Bivajb. But it is Dvijendra Lai 
Bay rather than Girls Chandra, who must he regarded as the 
true representative of the nationalist movement in the field 
of the drama. In lus historical plays of a dofinitoty political 
colour, Girl^ Chandra seems to lie more inietosiod m the 
objective facts of history, which he rcproducos on the ptago m 
embarrassing detail Into the midst of tho-so faeffl lio mtrodueos 
long, declamatory speeches which he pui-s into the mouths of 
hie dramatis personw, but which really mpresent his own polit-ical 
views. Dvijendra Lai, on the other hand, in his Miid PtfUS/p, 
for instance, which was bis first attempt at historical 
drama, is not so miioh intcreated in tho objective- facts as in the 
characters of the period with which he deals. At the Mmo 
time his interest in the charactem is not merely psychological. 
He does not so much aim at tracing tho devolopmont of his hoxo’s 
personality (at least, .so far as Mm PredSp is conc-emod), hut 
rather presents him to his contemporaries as an ideal for the 
present day. So while ho avoids the propagandist monologuft, 
which characterizes GirK Chandra’s historirsd plays, ho does 
not hesitate to put the dialogues of his pby into the language 
of to "day. He attempts to translate the history of the post 
in terms of the present situation Girl^ Chandra toies to photo- 
graph the details of history and appends to hie photograph his 
own explanation of its meaning for his own day, whereas 
pvjjendra Lai pamta a picture of the past which is itself his 
mterpretatsoii of the lessons which it has to teach us. The theme 
of Mtia Fratap & nothing new ; this famous Kapa of Metv'ar 
is the subjeet of Eame4 Chandra Batta’s novel, JR^'put JBan- 
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JSandhja, and of tiie works of many other earlier Bengali writers of 
fiction and. history. The special feature of the play is its entittrly 
new iuterpretatzon of history in the light of the problems brought 
forward by the exceptional circumstances m 190S aad after The 
period of history which is chosen tor its theme is not only calculated 
to GToke patriotic sentiments, but is admirably suited to express 
some of the most vital tendencies of modem Bengali life and 
thon^fc Though based very faithfully on the well-known 
historical facts, the play is a mirror of contemporary life, m, 
which the hopes and aspirations of the politically-conscious 
section of the Bengali people axe reflected. Each age has to 
re-interpret history and the classics for itself A genuine 
dramatist must accommodate the stories of by-gone ages to our 
present understanding and taste. 



CIUPTEB XXV 

Tue Nationalism oxf Dvijenjira Lal Rav 

Dvijendra Lai Bay waa deeply stirred by the Svadof^i move- 
raent, and tor a time almost completely threw himself into it. 
But at heart, he was too germine a realist to be overcome by it. 
He was so mentally constituted that he could not for a moment 
lose his own mdividuahty, and so he escaped from beeommg 
a bigoted patriot or a fanatical demagogue. His devotion 
to the motherland, as expressed even in his very first historical 
work Rana Prataq), which was no doubt written In those very 
restless times, has not in it the slightest tmgo of egotism or msin- 
ceiity. His sobriety of temperament and his clearness of mental 
outlook are quite manifest On his return to fiulia after finishmg 
his studies in England, ho had in the bogmning found himself 
alienated from his best friends. He had been subjected to social 
ostracism by his relatives on accoimt of his iiwlopondtmi thmking 
and frank mdiffcrence to some of the established Hindu 
social customs and practices. He had been deeply mortifi.ed 
at this treatment which seemed to him quite nniuBtifiahle. 
Natmally, his views on nationalism were from the very bogmning 
coloured by his views on orthodox Hind u society He found that 
the problems of social reform and the new aspiration for political 
freedom were indissolubly linked together, and never for a 
moment lost sight of the fact that if the country was to become 
politically free, it must first become free from social evils As 
early as 1889, he had published a pamphlet, called RIeghare (The 
Outcast), describing the treatment meted out by Hindu society to 
youths who had visited England, and in it he bitterly critici®d 
Hindu orthodoxy in language which was very sarcastic and 
even provocatively harsh. Through experiences of this 
nature, he had come definitely to believe that not everything 
hr Hrnduism was wholesome and good, and that nationahsm 
by itself was not enough to uphft India. Indian manhood must 
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be regenerated before everything else. This be makes very clear 
in the concluding song of Piatdp, wbicb the heroic Eijpnt 
maidens sing in chorus. The burden of the song is ; “ 'What 
matters it that you have lost your Ian d Be yourselves men once 
more ! ” In fact, this song seems to contam the essence of 
Bvijendia Lai’s creed Ho will have nothmg to do with that free- 
dom which does not come of inner spuitual strength Social evils 
will have to be rectified in the first mstance, and then freedom 
will follow of itself He had also very clear ideas as regards the 
exact nature of the disease which was corroding the vztals of 
Hin du society, and so he could not he ohhvious to the difELoulties 
that had to be overcome before real success could be attamed. 
Perhaps the most characteristic expression of Dvijendra Lai’s 
whole social and political philosophy is to be found in the 
following scene (Act V, Scene 6,) in Band PraMp ; 

GwAniOii {holmg at. Maewab) . I told you, didn’t I ? — that 
it was usolesfi to expect to win over Man Simha Preedom for 
India IS but a dream. 

Man Simha ■ Preodom, your Highness * If we had any national 
hie, we might talk about freedom. We lost that life ages ago , 
and now the nation is rotting 

CHANnoni : How ? 

Man SiMiTA Do I have to prove that too * This endless idle- 
ness, this mdifioronce, this inertiar— is not certainly a sign of national 
life A Drabtr Brahman will not dine with a Brahmap of Benares 
'fou lose your caste if you cross the seas Religion which is the 
hfe-breath of this nation is merely a social convention to-day. 
There are no signs of national life. The good old days are gone 

Bikahje But they may come back if the Hindus are united. 

Mlw SiiiiHA It’s just that that’s impossible. The souls of 
the Hindus have so shrivelled up, have become so inert and ent-ofi 
from one another that unity is out of the (juestion- 

GwIiiiOE : Will it never be possible ? 

MIn Simha. Yes, but not till the Hindus freed from the 
bondage of lifeless, meaningless, outworn conventions get a new 
religion throbbing with Imng, wide-awake, magnetic energy. . . . 

MIewab : Man Simha speaks the truth. 

It will be noticed that Dvijendra Lai’s main emphasis is on 
the attainment of national imity and harmony and castmg oft 
the fetters of an antiquated social system In a later play, Mewwr 
PcOan (The Fall of Mewar) he exp the Bentimeiite 
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but more cmpbatically through Lho mouth ol Mahabat Khan, a 
Hindu renegade ’who, wlion ridioulcd by hia father, Hays “ go 
much envy ! such revenge fuinew ! No wonder this nation has 
been, the slave of the Muhammadaua again, atid agom. No wonder 
the Muliammailfais take full vengeance on this hatred, gg this 
IS your liberal, generous, ancient Hindu religion t The 
Muhammadan religion, whatovor olao it is, has at least one great 
virtue that it accepts a renegade without hesitation, and even 
makes him its own And the Hindu religion— what of it ? An 
apostate can never become a Hindu agam even by a hundred 
penances ” Dvijendra Lai’s conception of an idea] Hindu 
society and the ways and means of attaining true freedom for 
India IS most fully revealed in a convci-sation between the two 
noble Rajput ladies of this play (Act V, Scene d) ; 

gATYAVATt : When did this down-fall of Mewar begin, my child ^ 

Man-asi' Jt began from the day wiicn she allowed herstlf 
to bo lad blmd-folded by social (.cmvcntioiis, iroiiMibe day -wheri 
she forgot to think for hcrsolf. Mothin, the water is juuo so long 
as the stream runs. When the .stream stops, worms breed in it 
'Ihat's ivhy you ace in thia nation io-clay so much base wiHialmoBB, 
moannesH, internal strife and ha.trcd of othfir laoes hkoTn that 
point on, this liberal Hindu religion has become a mere lifeless 
skeleton of convention Wliat but downhill is possible when 
religion is lost, mother ? Noliody haa time to notice that this 
nation Is full of vice. What’s the good of merely weeping and 
saying “ Mewar is rumod ’’ * 

Satyavati : Is this then tho only consolation for our sorrow ^ 

ManasI : No, Wo have a far bettor consolatiou, which ib 
this : Mowar is niiimd ; lot it go I But lot ua aim fl,t aoinethmg 
bettor in tho future than its more restoration i want my broi.hcT 
to be great in moral .strength. I want him to tnakp religion h)s 
life’s pole-star in the midst of all his sorrow and defijifwr and the 
darkness of the Btortn. And if bo won't, lot him perish ; J nball 
have no regrets 

Satyavati ■ Am I to stand and watch my brother porikh ? 

Manas! Wo’ll try our best to save him. But if we can’t, 
let God’s will be done Pataotism is greater than self-seeking, 
but manhood is greater than patriotism. If patriotism conliiota 
wAh manhood, let pataotism be drowned in tho seii of manhood 
Though it lose land and freedom, let our race attain to manhood 
. agran. ' 

' ■ ' SATYiVAti Gan that ever be, my child ? 
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Manasi Why not ^ Let’s stove for it A high ideal never 
dies. This nation shall surely regain its manhood- 
Satyavati Blit when ’ 

Manasi . Tho day when the people will cast of the age- 
worn scnptuies and adopt a new religion 
SatyavaYI What’s that religion, Manasi ^ 

Manasi That religion is love They will first have to forget 
their own selves and gradually learn to love their brethren, their 
race, mankind and manhood Then there will be nothing more for 
them on their own account to do Their future wiU shape itself 
by some unknown law of Providence. The way to national welfare 
lies not thiongh bloodshed but through love . . 

Dvijendra Lai Ray was one of the very few among the noted 
Bengalis of that period who refrained from holding out an ideal 
of narrow-minded nationalism, and insisted on the develop- 
ment of national unity and mutual tolerance. In all the letters ^ 
he wrote to his friend and biographer, Mr. Deb Kumar Eay 
Choudhnri, duinig the period of the Svadesi agitation, while 
expressing his most enthusiaHtio hopes of the movement, he at 
the same tune points out tho only conditions upon which 
success 18 possible. It may, perhaps, be well to add that the 
passages quoted above to illustrate the political and social 
philosophy of Dvijendra L<ll were not dragged mto the dialogue 
merely for the sake of saymg somctlung beuring upon the 
political situation of tho dramatist’s own day. They develop 
quite naturally fxoin the historical circumstances portrayed, and 
are m a quite appropriate dramatic setting. 

1 See Deb Kunuit Tliy OhoudlmrT, Dvijindra L&l, Cnd cd , pp 391^2, 39G, 
431-2, 443-0 
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Trufl PtAYS 01' DviJ'EN.uitA LXii lJ.A,y 

The begiraiag of Pvijoiulra Lai Ray’s iiiteiest in tlie drama 
la to be fouisd in Ins youthful enthusitifiin lor the English stage 
and English dramatic literature. 'While in fjondon studying 
for a degree la agnculturc, he used to visit the different Engliflh 
theatres. The late dusluce Sir Asutos Chaudhmi boars testimony 
to Dvijondra Lal’a intetosti in English plays ; '* One day I 
went with Dviju to the ‘ Drury Lane. Thoatro * to see a 
pantoaimio. It was a poifoimnnoe ol * Aladdin iUid Hw Wondei- 
ful Lamp.’ J)viju was ao wonder-wtriielc by Iho Hceim in which, 
by the in agio touch of the lamj', 'iha boHiitlful royal palace 
of white marble was revoakd that 1 could not help being 
amazed. Ho was just like a cliild hi Ills enjoyment of such 
stage-wonders.” ^ At tJjis thno Dvijendm Lsll had not thought 
seriously of writing plays hitmoH. He. was, howovoT, extremely 
fond of English poetry and sui prised evoiyhody by jmblishiaig 
an orighial book of pooras entitled Thf, Lyrm of )mL In the 
introduction to the work he wtoto ; “ The prinoipui object in 
the composition of the following verses has boon to haemoniaa 
Eaglish and Indian poetries as they ought to lx* Both are 
beautiM ; but whilst the one is viaioivary and sensuous, the 
other is tdgorous and chaste ; whilst the am dreams, the other 
soars ; whereas the one makes a poetiy of religion, the other 
mskpo fl Jl it has pleased God bo tin ite England 

i • II It , ■. u. 'T't of wedded intoreat, and h) the still 
-ad iudteaolubie bond of mutual We 
I >'■ ‘ ' f.' I >' ~h. fi I m of the author to establish a inaroa^ 
j-'.'l . !i ■■ o !'• <• .i"’ c .n-uerce between their poetries us well" ® 
1 Jin ■, 1' VI •!( ri-"' r ■ i to India, he wrote an account of the 
ouj: t » ' ri ■ L, -f ! >im& Bengali theatrical monthly called 

' -M' li M li V., X- CShoiatJhljii, JC^mendra Tj&I, p. 190 
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Mm&iv. Td oBe place ie saya, “ From my very child- 
hood I have hem so ezcessively fond of poetry aad drama 
that as a student I committed to memory two cantos each of 
Manfred and Chide Harold^ and portions of Meghiuta and 
Uttar Hdnia-Gharita, "While in England. I read Shelley constantly 
and on my return here I read Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
regularly- I first began to write poems during my stay in 
England ; I collected them together and asked permission of 
Sir Edwin Arnold to dedicate them to him and sent him the 
manuscripts. He wrote to me giving his permission and 
encouraging my enterprise and I published them as Lyncs 
of Ind” ^ Thia work is important only so far as it shows the 
literary tendencies of Dvijeudra Lai. Otherwiscj it was rather 
juvenile and full of youthful whimsicality. Dvijeudra Lai 
never wrote anything in English afterwards. 

For several years before he had published Rdna Pmtaf, 
he was already well knovm m Bengal as a writer of farcical 
comedies and humorous songs, and as a literary critic of consider- 
able promise His first dramatic work was a farce, called KalM 
Abaid/r (Kalki-Inoaraation), published in 1895. The play 
mercilessly satirLxed all sectaona of the Hindu commimily and 
even made fun of the Hindu scriptures, gods and goddesses. 
Tho only effect of this injudicious criticism vraia to antagonize 
the rigidly orthodox Bengalis. Perhaps on account of this 
fact, the farce was never presented r® the public stage. The same 
fate overtook Pasa^^, pubhshed in. 1901. Si,raha (The Lover’s 
Longing), written m 1897, and Tvahya Bfarka {An TJnluoky 
Conjunction of Three Planets), published in 1900, were both 
comedies of a farcical nature. His first contact with the 
professional stage came through hja Prdijahhtta (Atonement), 
produced under tho title of BMiut AchM (Bight Ho !) in 1901 
At first he showed himself to bo very puritanical in theatnoal 
matters, and was deeply impressed by the lack of sound, moral 
standards in professional dramatic circles He was particularly 
opposed to the employment of low women m public theatres An 
mtereatmg story is told by the well-known Bengali journalist 
Pa:&ch Kouri Baimetji, of how he once dragged Dvijeudra Lai 
^ See Bvyeiirf'i'a MJ, p. 174. 
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agaicst ills will to •witat'pst .1, rehtwftnl of Jhhnt AcMia at 
tho “CJurihiti TKoiiiiv,"' and how al'ior lu' oihiki to 
rcviPB im vmm in rcp[iir<I to the proftwional singl'd 
Rv-ijendui Lai Tya'itzt'd tlnd t-hon* <fHght not hi- any 
moral obloquy mwinod in noniing in conlaei with aetrasses 
who, tbongh brandod by IliT)i!u nooioty au fallon womon, 'vvoro 
devoting i3n-ir livos to the oauK<! of an art On ono occafijan he 
exprassly Raid to his Inorwl, Mr. IH'b Kiundr Hdy Chondhuri 
“ This conditiun in inevitabjc on aoconnt of o\ir proHont social 
system, but I think it is teally go<%d for thosi* so-called fallen 
women In all sections of our community we have two kinds 
of men and wnmen, good and bad. Tim -fniljlic tbeatras are 
doing excellent work m giving opportunity to thosf' among this 
class oi •womoii who are willing to (’lirii mi honest living. If 
to go to a theatre inomis milling one e morals, then ono would 
have to bo kept at homo under lock ami loy . . ■ I ani Huro 
by somng good plays in a ■fhoatru, ouo only imjjrovoa one’s 
ehataotoi.”® It jKunt of fact, Itvijondra Laf Hay hiwl the 
gioatest rcKjK'ot for womenkind m gemual In several plays 
he has mtrodueod courtesawi (for example, Hanlii. in Paia Pare) 
and has reveaM through tliem some of the fiuvst quahtios of 
womanhood. Wo may take as an iUuRt.ration of Dvijendra 
Lais characteristic point of view in tJiis matUu' tho foUuwmg 
scene from Suj^afim : 

rmsT Woman : Tair youth, who am you 

Solxkan * 1 am Prmco ilariv’s won , Holom.'ui is my tmme, 

FiHsr ■Vi'''OM.iN . You moan XhTra, the son of the Emperor 
Sajahan, and you are hm sou ? 

SoLEMlN : Yes 

IFiasa’ Woman : Why donh you usk me who I am ? I am the 
pmiripal danciiig-girl of Kakhmir, the king's iQ'mtresw, a couctesau. 
Those you ses arc my oompaniona. Como whit m in thi^ boat 

SoiiiixXN ; Mhth you ? You unfortunate wormm ! Why ? 
Y'hat for * 

YiiiST Woman ; Soleman, you are no ciuld ; you know our 
piofeaaion. 

SoLEMlN • Yes, I know. That’s why T pny you so much. 
This beauty, this youth—^are they things to hfi sold ? Beauty is 

' ^ Soe X>vye»irti Xtth pp, 2(53~4, 

.. „ . * Xtiif., pp. 86«-61 
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nierej.7 a form, iove m its real soul Woman, wiiat siiall I do whii 
a body that has no soul ? 

First Woman * YfTiy Don't we know bow to love ? 

Soo^MAN' How sliorJd you fcaow ? Ton wio sell your beauty— 
and even your smilps — bow should you know bow to love ^ Love 
only knows bow to give It aslrs for no return Happiness lies 
m saorifioe. My cbdd, how sbould you know that happmeas ? 

First Woman . Do you mean to say that we never love ® 

SoLEMAN : Yes, you do You love a fibgree iurhau, diuiaond 
rings, embroidered shoes, an ivory stick You love curly barr, 
almond eyes, a straight boss and sweet lips. Yov see I am 
good-looloug and I am the grandson oi the Emperor, so you are 
captivated with me. This is no love. True love is between 
soul and soul C-o away, my child. 

Fittsx Woman Young man, you abaJl pay for this. 

SoxJMAN : My dear child, why so angry I have no liatred 
or contempt tor yon. I have only pity — an endless 
unfarhotnabJo pity 

Dvijendra Lal'a next important senouB work after the 
publication o£ liana Praia}) is Durga Das, written, about the 
beguinmg of 190(J, while he was serving as a Deputy Magi.strate 
at Gayd, and first produced at the Minerva Theatie.'’ The 
story of the play is based on a most dramatic episode 
in the historic struggle of Marwat and Mewar with the 
cruel and crafty Mogul Emperor, Aurangzeb for national 
independence. It deals with the grim, relentless resolution of 
the Bajput race to fight and die lor then land rather than submit 
to the domination of the Muhammadans. Dvijendia Lai was 
indebted to Todd’s Anmls of Ra'jaMkan for the general historical 
facts. The play is a tragedy, but not 111 the strict Aristotelian 
sense of the downfall or death of a hero, caused by the forces set 
against him It is only the tragedy of the failure of a noble ideal. 
The hero DurgS Das does not die, but fails in his purpose to 
hfc up his people. The tragedy does not consist merely in the 
external overthrow of the army of Durga Dus and bis Mewar 
ally, Baj Simha, but m the hopeless struggle of an ideal against 
a malevolent and merciless fate, as it were, what Thomas 
Hardy wonid call The Ciicumstantial Wall ” At the close 
of the play we pass from the dm of battle to a quiet conversation 
which raises iesnes far greater than those that had been decided 

H 
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by tbe receat conflict, and {fives to the p]ay .ui niiprejuion of 
wliolonoss wlUcb coakl novec have liovn ohUaiied )>/ a Hliory of 
porficina'l or ovon of ruuional calnMlTtipbc Wo aio niailc, to tvalm 
tbiftt tbe iimermuHt oi tmffody oan oiiiy bo read by those 
who arc able to rise above i(-'< meie exi^'riud happenings, FJjo 
cMvafry and soJlloss hiyalty of Durga. Dan and tlio bigotry' and 
■Wily subtletiorf of Auraug'/eb are porteiyod wiDi great dramatic 
skill The cliaracter of tbe ijaasicnate iiueenj (ruJnc'yiir, is also 
very finely drawn Tn fact, all the cbaracteis in the drama axe 
painted in sncli bold and vigorous lines as to leave a deep and 
lasting impression on the mind. The long patriotic speeches of 
Malxamaya, the widow -i^unen of Ja&iwiuita Sirhba, ai'c the only 
feature of the play to which serious objection can luj taken. 
But even here, Dvijendra jjfii, anticipating such ;in objection, 
qvioto in his preface from souw unnmui it historian the remark : 
“ The wivlow of doawant Hing was in the nioiuifcjuu'i armnating 
the might of the AravalU Hiils.” 

Dvijcndfo Tjal’s next work, NU-/juhm, was also written at 
Oaya. Xt was ooniplotod in Jlecieiubei, ]90fi, and publlshod hy 
the author himhelt on tlio Ist March, 1008 The play was first 
performed at tlni Minerva Tlu-atui.” It [h an IdHiojical dramaj 
based on the life and career of Nurjiihiin, first tbo •wife of 
Ser Khan, a Mngnl general, and later the Begum of the Bmporoi 
Jahangir Tn his two earlioi hisuirical plays, h'aiup and 
Durf/a SSs, the prinoifiaJ object of Dvijondra 141 had boea 
to idealise the heroic charuefcors of history. But in this play 
he made the feat anriou? attempt at ilmwiiig ii union nature 
just as it is, with all the defects of its qualities, putting a greater 
stress on psychological nnalysis than upon the inmdenla of the 
play, No character in Indian hhtory would have fiiwnshod such 
excellent material for such a purpo.se as that of the Emprefis 
Nfejahan, whose whole fife is ono long story of lawital conflict. 
Her ambition, her passion and her bryoism show at every point 
the action of those conflicting forces winch spring jiievitably out 
of the two sides of a strong natnie. In the play, she appears 
.id® an elexnental spirit, revelling in her reckless passion, and 
ymahing everything that obstructs her iBsatiable arahition for 
jPowea:, Tliere is not the slightest touch of aelf-conadonsness 
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either m her relentless puKiiit after fame oxher seif-ahandoiinient 
in love in his mad love for this woman contrives the 

death of her first husband, Stii Khan, and makes her his q^ueea , 
from this point begins her stormy career, devoted exclusively to the 
fulfilment of personal ambition and desire. We find her intriguing 
to destroytheMoguiEmpireitself merely as an act of self-mvenge. 
In all her machinations sho is pitiless and ruthless, and yet she is 
not 'without a touch of the grandeur of a heroine. Such fierce 
intensity has gone into the creation of the complex personality 
of Yurjahan that we cannot help feeling impressed by a haunting 
and poignant beauty under all her scberues of self-destniction. 
She is the very embodiment of “ infinite passion and the pain 
of finite hearts that yearn ” Defeated and disgraced in the 
end, she succumbs to the elemental call of motherhood roused 
by her own long-sufiering and much-neglected daughter, 
Layla, and thus the play closes on a human note which is q^mte 
in keeping with the dramatist’s approach to the whole theme 
from the psychological standpoint. 

Nurjahan marks a distinct stage in the development of 
Dvijendra Labs dramatic art in that it 'was the outcome of a 
definite change hr his technique, namely, the adoption of tho 
psychological type of dramatie invention It ought to be 
mentioned hero that the change m hi& method of play-writing 
was to a large extent brought about by the inflaence of the views 
of his fnend, Sr Loken Paht, on dramatic matters. Six Loken was 
serving as a District Judge at Gaya at the tune NUrjaMn was 
being contemplated The two friends used to have long 
discussions on various matters relating to play-writmg and 
literature in general. It is said that Sir Loken strongly urged 
Dvijendra Lai to discard the method of mereiy idealising historical 
characters and further suggested that he should subordmato 
facts to the exposition of inner motives Dvijendra Lai 
accepted his friend’s advice and Nurjdhan was the first result.^ 

In his nest' wort, however, Mewdr Paian (The Fall of Mewar), 
written during the latter part of 1906 and produced for the first 
time at the “ Minerva Theatre, ’ D-vijendra Lai did not follow 
bis new method He made it purposely a propaganda play. His 
See jDttjendm JjoI, pp. 4SI-6 
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min object was to eluelclato in it bis socia,} and political 
plniosopiy, wbicb be bad tbocomage to do even mtbomiclat, of ilio 
Yiolent nationalifeiu of tboso days. He toolc tbe siory from one of 
the most eventful episodes of tbo Mabaramadan period of Jndian 
history — ^tbe last struggles of the boroos of M'n'war agaiiist tbs 
Moguls. Tlio piULCjpal beio on tbo Mogul side js the Hindu 
lonegade, Mahabat Khim and ot the Ifiijpnts, Kariri Amar 
Siroha. The dramatist makes ManasI, the daughter of tho 
Eana, his ideal prototj’pe of a lovo of humaiiity that transcends 
the limitations of religion and race. Erom beginning to end the 
play is a thrilling tale of heroism and romance, evoldng feelings of 
patriotism and chivalry, moat of which fold exprosaion in the 
songs sung by a chorus of the maidens of Mewar, Jed by the 
Eapa’s cousin, SatyavatL In must be admitted that the 

author’s views on nationaHsm do not in tho slightest 

degree militato against the ariaatic unity of tbo story as 

a whole Tho words m which the two myal ladies Manasi 

and Satyavatl oJihott the nation to rise upon the a,shes ol its 
defeat, sweep away the sense of tragedy ,* tho song wiih wliicb 
the play ends purges the mind of all tho noise and conUiot of war 
and hatred. Meww Patm may be regarded as Dvijoiidra LSIA 
most ironic comment on the msignificance of what is achiewd 
by misguided people, who sot out to bring about Ihe millonnlnm 
by Violence and bloodshed. In June, 1907, a few months 
after Mewar PeUan was written, Dvijendra LSI conifKised his 
famous national song “ Amar Doi^ ” (My Ooimtry). It is said 
that the renowned scientist Sir JagadlS Gbandru llasu suggested 
the idea of the song.^ "When Dvijeadra Lai sang it himself fox 
the first time before Sir Lokon Paht, the latter is said to have 
esclaimed, “ Oh, how wondarfiil-— ho-w magaificont ! Let me 
confess, my dear Dviju, it’s undoubtedly the very, very best 
and noblest song that I’ve ever heard or read in my life. It ist, 
indeed, a divine inspiration,” * Perhaps it may bo of interest 
to mention in this conneotion that Dvijendra Lai was a noted 
singer and himself set all his lyrics to appropriate music. He 
established a musical society in his own house at G-aya and used 

^ See Dvnendfa JM, n, 476. 
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to liold a regular " majlis ” at wHcL vocal and mstrumentai 
music was madered by wf>ll-ka.owii artists, Wlim be returned 
to live permaaently m Caloatta, be foimdeti tbe ‘‘Purmnia- 
Milaa.” a club wbieb met regularly xa hiS own bouse on tbe 
mgbt of tbe full moon (purnima) On. these occasions, Dvijendra 
Lai and bis numerous friends and admixers discussed btemture 
and music, recited poetry, and sang songs 

It was after ids return to Calcutta some time in 1908 or 1909 
that be wrote Sajahdn, which was published m September, 
1910 Since its first production at the “ Minerva Theatre 
it has been staged &o many tunes by the difierent professional 
and amateur theatrical companies m various parts of Bengal 
that it, has come to be the best fenown of his plays. SdjaMn 
19 unquestionably Ms greatest drama — the finest product of 
bis mature art. Hot only in its literary grace, its psychological 
portoiiuro of characters and its admirable presentation of tbe 
facts of history, but even m its minutest structural details, it 
IS perfect and lends itself to very successful representation 
on the stage. The play deals with the decline of the Mogul 
Empire brought about by the frAtrioidai war for the throne 
between the four sons of the Emperor Sajahan. the generous - 
hearted Dara, the heir-apparent, the soldier and gentleman Suja, 
tbo shrewd and crafty diplomat, Auiangseb, and the youngest 
and plcasure-lovmg Murad. Other principal characters are the 
patriotic and chivalrous Yodbpur pnnee, Jasawanta Siiuha and 
bis noble wife, tbe treacherous King of Jaipur, tbe proud 
and heroic frincess Jabanara and the lovely and loveable 
Piyara, tho wife of Suja, and tbe witty and enigmatical Kldar, 
a holy roan incognito But tbe finest poTtraiture of all is that 
of tho brokm-bearted old Emperor Sajahan, a shadow of his 
former self, dreaming of his days of vanished glory and pining 
away for bis long-lost dearly beloved queen. He is constantly 
swayed by two strong elemental emotions, each equally poweriras 
to help him— tbe selfless all-forgivmg aftection of a father’s 
heart and the feelings of pride, justice and stem re(^tude of a 
royal monarch. Aurangzeb heaps upon him one indigmty after 
another and fin ally reduces himinto a state of complete impotence. 
Destitute, decrepit and forlorn, tbe brave old King, like a caged 
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liOB, fproans ainl growls in Ills pTihnn, and fain would h<s if lu* 
could, uneiLcadh Hr HCf'ptxe and artiitu AuT.mgwd) wiih it. and 
tlvuij resstW' peaoo and ju&tacc to tlw world But ius liolplen&aess 
ia so keen and p<dgnanu aa lo make kirti lose hia mind. Tlu'te 
3S a toncli ol King Tj(W in Dvijiuiclrri Lal'a isiagndrcont orcHtinii 
ol FAjSlian 

So kr Dvijimdia JAl had doitli in hia dumja-R only with the 
Muliainmadan pariod of tadian hiatoryj but in his next play, 
ChafiHia Gupta, published in 1911, and ihai jmoducfcd at tin, 

Minerva Theatre,” he depicted tha riwc and growth of the 
Maiirya asty vmder the Hindu king, Chan dra Oupta. Cltandra 
Gupta, though bom of a Sildra tnolhcr, rose to Tbc a groat warnor 
and ascended the throne of Maghudlia, after dethroning iu& haH 
brother, hTancla. Chandra Gupta was an cm pjro buildur, resolved 
to unite India mulnr hxs o'!?!! sway. He nvarned lichui, the 
daughteT of a Greek general. f^iilciukns Sojuo ol the 

meidents of the play aro cicrivoc! from the Jhirnnas and tho 
Indian history of a kt«r puiod, but m the genora) troatnu-nt of 
the plot as a whole, Hvijendm Lai relied almost (oiliroly on his 
own mvcjjtion, Chandra GupLi ih not really tho ohlof figure in 
the play; the real hero ih his shrewd and skilful BritiU' Minister, 
Chanakya, the uucoinpromisiag champion of ilrahTJuip supremacy. 
He IS MrtcHavelliau in Jus diplomacy and conduct of the ailairs 
of the State. He is depicted as a super-man in every seuso of 
the tam In political ambition ho is unmlonthig and rutbless, 
in religion ho is an agnostic. Ho is ho austere m his principloa 
as to be almost ego-centric, and yet he is never moan. The 
central theme of the drama i& the intense psychologiGal conflict 
in the mind of this great Brahman. On the one hand, wo see 
him defying both God and man and resolutely stifling in Ms 
heart all human feeling, and on tho other hand, when mjestioo 
has deprived him of his daughter, the only comfort of his old 
age, he shows himself as capable of the deep emotion appropriate 
to 60 strong a nature. Every other incident ia the play pales 
mfo iBsignjflcance before the mighty passions of this one groat 
powerful Bguie. 

Chandra Gupta is marked throughout by a clever manipulation 
of' feet®, an -evuaness judgment and taste, and a weli-baianoed 
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and flexible imagmatinn Tbe language of tie play is ifes 
best feature. YtYrds flo^s? TOth sacb beautiful suaplicitiy and 
approprlatenesa that there is not a single iarring note ia the 
play, CVic/fidra Gi/pta restores to tbe Indian drama that fine 
sense of language and that distmotion of style trideb it 
once possessed but lost long ago. Tie play stoTVS tie mark 
of culture and erudition and appeals to our spstietic and literary 
sensibibties. Another important feature of the play is its snecess- 
ful characterization of some of Ihe minor people in it On 
the one hand, vie have Bachal, the garrulous brotherdndaw 
of King Kanda, and Eatyayan, the King’s YImister, who goes 
about quoting hla pet rules of grammar and citing Panini as 
Ms authority in ail affairs, and on the other hand, we have a 
charming and youthful Greet soldier called Antigonus and an 
extremely lovely young lady, Chhaya (the sister of Chandra 
Kctu, the Emg of Malay), with her love-songs and unrequited 
love for Chandra Gupta. These minor characteis are skiifally 
ad]ust6d to the evolution of the central theme of the drama 
in a way that would have been impossible except by an 
experienced craftsman 

Para Pare (On the Further Shore) was Dtuiendra LM s last 
work, published in It is the most ambitaous of all his 

dramatic productions It is a social play and the only one of 
its kind he ever attempted to write. It stands almost in a class 
by itself, because of the novelty of its invention and the danng 
way in which it confronts the social problems of modem Bengal, 
dealing with them, not one by one, but as together constituting 
a situation which has to be faced as a whole, Gxi‘^ Chandra’s 
social plays, Uke PmphuUa and Balidan, never reached that 
wholenes.s of outlook which is displayed in this play. Evils 
such as early marriage, dowry-system, and Kulimsm had been 
dealt with by Bviiendra Lai’s predecessors, but these constitute 
only a very small part of the disease with which the Hmdu. 
society is afiiicted. In Pma Pme, Dviiendra LM made a very 

* DwjeEdra Lai hft two plays in unfimslw'd form, whii'h hd-ve been lately 
pnbiishecl under the titles of Sin-Ml Bijaif IThe ConqTOt oi Ceylon) and 
Bunga k'ln (The 'VYomen of Bengal), and »lat> snccessfully produced at TOiKjns 
theatres ui CAcntta and outside 
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dtfiaite atteinpt at a jiagixaia of tfis dihv^we a«d lo attack it 
from al] ([aaiteia He I)a I lowov i yio prcmncei-vol Bboor}'- to 
suppfjrt aor w ke mv.ijy aimmg at tlic, exprcfiaion of rigktooofc 
indignation, least of ail was ho indnlgm" in progaganda. Pfe 
inexoly sought to present an accurate jiict.uro oi Iho social 
conditions prevalent m his own cUy. 

The plot of iVm Fare is briefly tills. tSarayu, the grand- 
daughter of a kmd and bencTohint wealthy Bongali gcntloman, 
named Bi^e^var, is married to a handsome youth named Mahima 
Eafijan. Mahima is so utterly infatuated with his young wlfo 
that he forgets himself, oven to the extent of noglecting his 
duties and forsaking his old mother. The tragedy is quite clearly 
forshadowed in the scenes of irresponsible love-making between 
this newly-married couple. Thus m tho hrst struggle between 
duty and pleasure, Mahim fails. Tho unforliinate mother dies 
Mahim, with his uncontrolled and uTo.sponHible n.aturo soon 
gets tired of his wife and begins to live secretly with a 
prostitute, called Santa. The fall of the boro really starts 
at this ^xiint, and as the play advances, wc find him siidcing 
lower and lower into tho depths of moral rain. Bi^vc.’ivar knows 
nothing of his degradation and contiriuos to giro him his usual 
monthly remittances, which Mahim squanders. Sarayu endures 
patiently and wastes away m grief and mmorsc. Her mfant 
son dies for lack of jiropcr medicnl treatment. Sarayu's I'assm 
helpileasness only aggravates tho tragic happenings. She does 
not even tell her grandfather tho actual state of aSaits, bat ho is 
at last informed of it hy a friend named Hayai. The okl man 


cannot understand why Mahitn should negk'Ot Sarayu, and 
reasons rather foohshly t-hat the prostitute Santa must surely bo 
more beautiful and attractive than SarayS. Now ho makes a 
desperate attempt to save Mahim He goes to Santa, ofiore her 
money and asks her to leave Mahim, which she does One day, 
strangely enough, Santa comes secretly to mterview Sarayfl 
and finds her in the most pitiful oondition imaginable, wistfully 
gazing at the window, with tears in her eyes and muaing over 


her fesdom state. Santa la deeply touched and says to herself, 
5&is wife ! This chaste woman ! What a light in her eyes ! 
_a,Eiohfe brow ! How beautiful she is 1” Face to face 
tiiih 'ihi'-’ ■ cd jir.iJ ib-vt-: d wife she is suddenly overcome 
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by remorse and filled with self-loatMag. The two women then 
unbmden ih&k hearts to one aaother and each feels compassion 
for tie other, and their mutual understanding and sympathy 
bring comfort to both of them. As soon as Santa leaves, 
Mahim appears m a drunken state and pours his wrath upon his 
Wife, He threatens to kill her with a pistol, when Smta suddenly 
re-appears, Mahun fires at Santa, who drops down on the ground 
as if dead. hTeighhoms and servants rash in. and Mahim takes 
flight. He goes to BiSve^var to ask him to shelter him. Though 
Sarayu forgives her hushaad and even implores her grandfather 
to help him, the old man refuses, saying justice must take its 
course. Mahim is arrested and tried for the murder of Santa, 
It IS admitted at tie trul that Santa’s body was not found in the 
room, hut a corpse afterwards identified as that of Santa- was 
found m a tank ten days later. Sarayu intervenes at the trial 
and to save her husband from death, says that it was she who 
fired the shot Upon this she is condemned to death, taken to 
prison, but on the day tie sentence is to be- esecuted, Santa 
herself arrives on the scene and discloses her own. identity, 
Sarayu is released and now goes in search of Erivesvar, 
who, after talong a final leave of her m tie prison, has 
wandered to Benares under the impression that she has been 
hanged. At last when Sarayu finds him, he is dymg of a self- 
inflicted wound Brivesvar dies praying that they may meet again 
in another world — ‘‘ on the further shore Soon after Sarayii 
dies of grief The last scene brings Maiim and Santa together 
at a cremation, ground. Santa beckons Mahim to look across 
the river far, far out into the distance of the other world, and 
the vision of the Eternal Mother, in whom all the dead rest, 
IS revealed to their eyes, and Mahim cries out from the fullness 
of his heart, "■ Mother ! Oh, Mother ! ” 

In such a threadbare synopsis of the story, stripped of its 
dramatic covering, it is impossible to describe adequately the 
beauty and pathos of the play Moreover, it has to he confessed 
that at more than one point there is a certain lack of 
verisimilitude in the course of events, which at times threatens 
to reduce the whole performance to the level of melodrama. 
But the play, as acted, grips one so completely that one forgets 
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sucli iiieonsiatenoiea and dufects Pam Pare pmsyntB a strikmg 
picture of the interplay of the most ^‘lomcntal human passions 
It 13 not a mere slice of life with which wo arc hero concerned, 
but life as a whole and the conflict of its rival loyalties It 
IS not a. problem play m like strict senso of the ii'rm, and yet it 
deals with a great problem — ^tho problem of luiman love — ^the 
love of a. mother for her son, the love of a devoted wif(; for her 
unworthy husband, the love between a man and a piostltute, 
and the love of a grandfather for his grand-daughter It shows 
how these loves clash with one another and bring about a 
catastrophe. The q^uestion arises, which of these is really the 
greatest and which can really endure the corrosions of time 
and circumstance — lovo as a dominatmg physical passion or 
love as the spiritual ossoneo of xiiiuty and self-saciifioe In. 
the conflict again between love and duty, the problem also arises 
as to which of the two is greater and more liuroan The world 
which the author bas created in the play hociuk to suggest that 
tragedy is tragod)’ not liecause lovo m usi, light duty at every point, 
but that love must die a physical death ni the straggle. Tlion, 
what reraams ? The author’s answer is unequivocal, and yet 
mystical lovo survives m its pure form in t.ho other world — 
“ on the further shore wheai il has transcoiidcd the liimtations 
of mortality The dramatist does not ami nt answering these 
questions philosophically but loaves us to make our own inference , 
his purpose is only to hold the mirror up to nature and to show 
that struggle does exist and a drama of love must not ignore 
It, if it claims to bo true to the facts of life. There is a scene 
m the play m which Dvijendiu JAJ humorously discusses the 
problem of a dramatist in regard to the treatment of 
love. Tho scene (Scene 2, Act IV) may be regarded as his most 
trenchant comment on the conventional way of doahng with 
love and ideahzmg it beyond the bounds of recognition 
Bisve^var is talking with Sarayil about love, at first sight and 
how it should be treated in a conventional drama 

Sahavu • Well, what then ^ 

BiSve^vab, , Then ^ — Well, then comes the lover’s soliloquy 
and the restlessness of his lady-love The lover proceeds to 
' deoloim poetry to her and she fSpUs down on the ground in a famt 
: YeSj and then ? 
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Bi^vebtap. : Now comes the lady's confidante on the scene 
All ladies in love must have ab least one confidante, you know , 
or there could not he any love, 

Sasayu Oh ! is that bo ? — -there couldn’t be any lo%’'e 1 
Bisvesvar {^hal.wg ha head) No. It would be absolutely 
impossible If she has no bosom friend, to whom is she to smg 
her songs ^ Love could never get under way without song 
Sarayu ■ Quite so, and then ? 

Bi^ve^var ; The lady’s friend enters and fans her. She comes 
to , slowly she walks away. The lady’s skirt is caught in the 
branch of a tree , she turns and looks at her lover The lady sighs 
and the lover exclaims, ‘ Alack, I am undone ! ” Exit the lady, 
and the lover — now, what does he do * 

Sasayu How can I say"* It is you who are giving 
the description 

Bi^.ve4vae Quite right, but at this point I cannot very well 
piece it together Won’t you try youi hand at it, ray dear ^ 
Now tell me — what must the lover do ^ — Tell me, quick. Else 
everything will bo spoilt 

Rauayu . All right then, the lover goes home, eats more nee 
than IS good for Mm and rises rofieshed to attack the situation 
once more 

BtsvaSvAR There now, you have gone and spoilt it all, 
SarayIt . YTiy ^ 

Bi^ve^var Oh ' the mere mention of that eating business 
spoils everything All my eSorts have been wasted To finish 
up with eating rice l—goodness gracious ' 

SarayU : H’m, but people can t love on an empty stomach 
Love's hard work He can have “ luchis " instead of rice if you 
like, but something he must eat Go on, what next ^ 

BrSVEsVAR Wait a bit Let me see once more where we have 
got to. I was getting on splendidly until you introduced that 
eating business of yours Let me pull myself together Wait 
a minute 

Sarayu ■ All right, there’s no hurry. 

BiSveSvab {collecUnq himself and nswf) . Now, how far have 
I gob Yes, I remember — exit the lover Then one day there le 
a storm, the lover has no boat to cross the river , he ]mnpa into 
the nver, swims across and runs immediately to scale the wall of 
the house of his lady-love — 

Sarayu ; No — no, that won’t do You have left somethmg out 
Bi^veSvab What 

Sarayu The corpse and the snake ^ 

* Obvioualy, the reference is to GirlS Chandra's Biha Maiigal Thethttr, 
1 which tha'hero crosses the nver on a corpse thinknig it to he a barge and 
hmbs a wall holding on to a snake, thinking it to be a rope dropped down by 
19 nustress to help Mm up 
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sMch as Stta^ P^ani and Tara Bd% but be abowed mdepen- 
deuce of tradition In comie plays be was not very successfol 
either. Hjs comedies are no doubt free from vulgarism and 
indecent jokes, but even tbe best of tiem sncb as P-unarjanipa 
(Re-Birtb) and Prayaschitia (Atonement) are bardly woxtby 
to be mentioned with those of either Sladbu Sudan or Dina 
Bandbii His humour is, however, much better revealed, in the 
numerous comic songs he has written. It is id bis serious plays 
that Hvijendra Lai is at his best. He never wrote to satisfy 
a temporary pubbc sentiment and seldom played to the gallery. 
He was not a professional dramatist like Oiiis Chandra, and 
disliked art to be cheap and common-place. He was not 
a doctrinaire or a moral preacher. He was a realist, Imew the 
details of everyday life, and sought to present truth not for tbe 
sake of ebampioning a cause, but because he could not help 
saymg tbings which be found to be teal and true He never 
lost sight of bis true aim which was not to imitate life but to 
produce the illusion of life. 

We have already pointed out that Dvijendia Lai started by 
idealizing the characters of past history and later began to 
subordinate incident to the study of character from the psycho- 
logical side. Possessing as he did the true artist’s insight, it did 
not take him long to discover the ueelessuess of the conventional 
method of treating a character either as absolutely divme or 
absolutely devilish, for real hfe does not corroborate such a 
classification Life is a mixture of opposites — ^nothing is either 
completely good or completely bad. Man struggles on and rt is in 
the struggle that he must either succeed or fail That is precisely 
why HurjHian, Chapakya and Anrangxeb are much nearer to real 
life than Rana. Pratap, Amar Sif&ha and Chandra Ketu in 
Sajahan and Bisve^ar, which ate perhaps the best examples 
of his matuier method of character-drawmg, he describes life, 
not as it ought to be, but as it is. It ia on such examples of 
characterization, in close ccmnection with a strong plot, that Ms 
real fame as a dramatist must rest. His wonderful creative power 
of imagmation makes one feel tbe glamour of places and the 
actuality of the past Dvijendra Lai could take an old story 
or a folk-song and re-shape it so as to suit the sentiments of tbe 
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pTOsent dajr, Jie comjjols o?tr mtctcst in Eis Iiistorica,! dramaa 
by means af no hternry irick but by making ns ieel tJx.it tbo 
xnen and women of tho past wore real, live butnan beings. Ho 
not only Imew Ins IxiMory tbrongb and througb, butj what is 
moic, lie laxew liow to present it, in stick fasiHon as to make it 
intelligible and give it a powerful appeal to tbo modem mnad 
Ho welds tixe past and present nxsoparably togetlici and reveals 
to ns tlie spiritnal contmnity of liistory He sliows tbat tbe 
national type of cbaractex is only tbe embodiment of centuries 
of tradition and culture. This may perhaps eixpJain the con- 
servative trend of his rmnd and why he looked with a cautions 
eye on the idea oi a revolution which threatened to sweep away 
the sacred heritage of the past, tlis opposition to the Hationaliat 
movement in its militant fonn is quite nitelligible if we hear 
this in mind He heartily weicoiued it as a cleansing and 
eonstruetive influence, but insisted that it must build society 
on fmner and saner lines Hone loved his country and country- 
raen better than he, and no man was &o lender, syn-qiathotio and 
tolerant of the -vi'eakaesses of othors Rut ho hail no liking for 
the uneducated mob ; he was a man of eensitivo feeling and was 
leaponsive to cultnra and breedmg Bmtabty and ignorance he 
hated heartily and condemned them without equivocation in 
forceful language 

After the passing away of Dvijendra Lai, his mantle foil upon 
Papdtt Ks&od Prasad Vidyabinod. He had already attracted 
public attention by the successful production of hia delightful 
romantic comedy, Jh Baba, and he leapt into sudxien fame 
immediately after the performance at the “ Emerald Theatre ” 
of his historical drama, Phul Sayya (“ The Couch of Flowers ”) 
The play is n tragedy, based on the life and character of the 
Prince of Chitor. i^hvixa] The lame of Ki?irod Prasad mainly 
rests on his historical plays. The best known of these besides 
ths one mentioned ate Ahenydf a. romantic play dealmg with 


the Bajput festival of hunting, Bmgldr Masmd (The Throne 
of Ben^l), depicting the overthrow of the Hawab of Mursidabad, 
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of Sis are Chanid BAi and Bangs Batkor {descnbing 

tSe iiivasioxi of Bengal by the Eathor clan of tSe Eajpuf race). 
TSese plays of Ksirod Prasad have contributed largely to the 
revival of historical drama, started by Evijendra EaL Kslrcd 
Prasad’s Paurajiic plays, like Sadin and BMsfm, and religions 
plays such as Daulate Dunw and Bm^nod San)an, are also 
worthy of mention. Prom the very beginning of Hs career, 
Kaxrod Prasad has been m much closer touch with the professional 
stage than Dvijendra Lai, He has eoasistently patronised one 
or other of the eaistmg theatres m Calcutta. Even when 
Dvijendra Lai was living and at the height of his popularity, 
the Pandit was by no means lost sight of by the play-goers of 
Bengal. He has always impressed the lovers of the stage by the 
distinctive ongmahty of his treatment of historical themes, 
fay hia forceful style, and above all by the fertility of his imagma' 
tion and the soundness of his taste. We are hardly in a position 
to estimate Kslrod Prasad’s place in the development of tie 
Bengali drama, because he is atiU producing new works which 
seem to suggest that he has not yet arrived at the highest point 
of his dramatic genius But everything that he is domg augurs 
well for the future, and he has given us reason to espcci from 
him still greater things. 
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EABiM)RA NATH TAGORE 
CHAPTER XXVII 
His Eaeliee Deahas’- 

Rabindra Natb Tagore is kaown in the "West chiefly as a 
writer of lyric poetay, but he is very much more than a poet 
Indeed, there are probably very few living men who have 
exhibited such remarkable versatiUty. How many-sided are 
hiB activities will be realized when one remembers that besides 
bemg a poet, he is also a dramatist of real distinction, a novehst, 
a literary critic, a renowned edncationist, a religious teacher, 
a social reformer, and a writer of political and historical tracts, 
ethical treatises, children’s books and poems and miscellaneous 
essays. But one thing is common to every field of his literary 
effort, which is that it is always unmistakably afiected by his own 
personal aesthetic outlook and philosophical ideas. Through 
each one of his mediums of expression, he discloses the innermost 
workings of his mind and his life's varied experiences, and by 
the sheer magic of words he weaves all his work into forms of 
rare beauty and meaning. The form may differ endlessly, but 
the essence xemams always the same, namely, the explosion 
of his own self. Primarily he is a cnHc of life — not merely life as 
we see it, clothed m its physical trappings and social and moral 
conventions, but life that is much larger and deeper than the 
human mmd can comprehend. Our object is to discuss his 
dramatic work m close relation to this particular aspect of his 
creative consciousness, which is all the while seeking to express 
in his works his literary ideas, aesthetic behefs, and the spiritual 

1 Xo attempt has heen made to deal -with all of Bahlndra Wath Tagore's 
dramas. Certain representative plays alone have heen discussed. In makmg 
the selection, preferenoe has been given to plays that have appeared in an 
English translation, though the cnticisin has of course been based in every 
lastanoe on the Bengali origmals Amongst the plays which have not been 
dealt with may be mentioned CJt%ra Kvmar iSabia (The Bachelors’ Club), G^iray 
Qalad (A Huddle at the Start) recently produced in a slightly altered form 
and with a difSoient title Sea-Salaa (Saved at the End), MuUa. Dhata (The 
Stream Set Free), OfJia Prabei (The Hcpuse Wanning). 
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meaning of Ins pinlosopliy of life. It siiould lie pointed out 
at the very outset that Babindra Bath has fried to heap himself 
scrupulously aloof from the professional Bengali stage. He has 
'crritten and produced most of his plays indepcndenUy His 
dramatic -wnrlchas doveloped along linos of hs own, quite distinct 
from those ‘which have hitherto marked the evolution of the 
main body of the modem. Bengali drama Ho has not written 
plays for the pnbhc but has rather created a public for his plays. 
So irom a purely professional point of view his dramatic work 
may be said to have made very little impression on. the ordmary 
Bengali play-goer, although I'ta oxiginahty and potver of appeal 
are almost undisputed among those whom we may regard as 
the ■“ high-brow ” enthusiasts of the Bengali drama. 

Rabludra Bath's earliest attempt at play-writing was a musical 
play called Vahmla Praiibha (The Genius of Valmiki), written 
shortly after his fust visit to England, ■when he ■was barely 
twenty years old.*- This jilay was the lirst outcome of Ms interest 
m and study of the relation betiveon Indian and European 
music But there were other inipoctant circumstances -which 
suggested such a compoHition. .fn the first place, m Eablndra 
Bath himself says, In our house, at the time, a cnscado of 
musical emotion was gushing forth day after day, hour after 
hour ; its scattered spray refiectuig in'bo our boing a •whole gamut 
of rainbow colours. Then, with the fieshness of youth, our 
new-bom energy, impelied by its virgin curiortity, struck out 
new paths in every direction We felt wo would try and test 
everything and no aoMevement seemed impossible. We wrote, 
we sang, we acted, we poured ourselves out on every side.” ^ 
In the second place, he had long been deeply impressed by a 
volume of Moore's Irish Melodies,” from which his literary 
companion, Aksay Chaudhuri frequently used to recite passages 
to him He did not, howevoi, bear any of these meloib’es sung 
by English artistes until he came to England. la the third place, 

^ Mr ’Ernest Rhys tells tia that ai the very early age of fourteen or fifteen 
Rabin^tre. Nath wrote a play for an amateur draroatio compmy and lumsclf 
took partinit, Roasibly the play to winch Mr. Rhys refers is yfilmih JValeMd 
whifS, howe-rer, can scarcely be regarded as harmg been written at a very 

^ Btographmil Siv^p, p. 7&. 

■ V , j , -.-.New Ycri ed,, 1917, p. 198. 
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as lie eut-exed more and more into the spirit of Eoxopeaa music, 
he conceived the desire to free Indian music from its classical 
severity and harness Indian meiodies to the service of the drama, 
by giving them freedom of movement and variety of form. 
He was quite aware of the fandamental differences between 
Indian and European music. He knew that with Indian mosic 
it was not a mere question of correctly rendering a melody in 
the way it is composed, but of subjecting the theme to an 
improvised method of mterprelation. Still, he wanted to make 
an experiment and break fresh ground. As he remarked after- 
wards • 3h the riotous joy of revolutionary activity were 
those two musical plays (Valmih Pm&Jia and Kal Mfgai/a 
which followed ir) composed, and so they danced merrily to 
every measure, whether or not technically correct, indifferent 
as to the tunes bemg home-like or foreign ... It is curious 
to find that the daring with which I had played havoc with 
accepted musical notions did not arouse any resentment , on 
the contrary, those who came to hear departed pleased.” ^ 
(Some of the lyrics and parts of the libretto of VSlmiki P'ratibhd 
Were written by Rabindra Hath's third brother, dyotirmdra 
Hath Tagore, au'l a few of Alrsay Chaudhurfs compositions and 
several adaptations from Biharl Lai Chakiabarti’s song-cycle 
of Samda Mangal also found place in it . Two English tunes were 
used for the songs of Valmiki’s robber-band, and an Irish melody 
for the lament of the Wood-Eames, who served as the chorus 
of the play. Most of the music was of the classical Indian type, 
but treated with great freedom and intermixed with European 
elements, which made it impossible to represent the score 
according to the orthodox Indian notations. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the performers to learn the airs by heart as they 
had no written score to guide them. Ooriouely enough, though 
the play musical throughout, it ovi''ed its success almost 
entirely to its being an acted drama. As the author hrmseE 
explains . “ YalmiM Pratibha is not a composition which will 
bear being read. Its significance is lost if it is not heard sung 
and seen acted. It is not what Europeans call an opera, but 
a little drama set to music. That is to say, it is not primarily 
^ My Semtmsce.nces, New Yorit ed , 1917, p 197- 
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a musical composition, Vcsty few of tiio sorites are impoitimt 
or attractive by tliowsclves , tlioy all servo naeroJy as tbe musical 
text of the play.” ^ TAo plot js taken from the Hanuiyiam, and 
is based on the Lfo of tho robber- cliiof Valmiki who, on 
Witnessing tho grief of a crane weeping ovot its mate killocl by 
a hunter, broke out jnto a metiical lament which inspired him 
to compose his epic on the pattern ol the metre that so oamo 
to him The play was c»>mposed for an entertainment at one 
of the literary gatherings at the poet’s house in Calcutta He 
himself played the role of Vahniki, and his niece that of Sarasvati, 
the Goddess of Learning 

Encouraged by the success of this play, he wrote a second 
musical play called Kal M't<iapd (Tho Fateful Hunt). Tho story 
was derived from the MaMbMmta, and iloalt with tho episode 
of the Kauiava Kmg Dhrtarasf.m’s acoidontal killing of a blind 
hermit’s only son, which bcought upon him the cutso of hfo- 
long blindness. It waii pariormod befoxe a select audience on 
a temporary stage erected on the roof-terraco of tl)e poet's 
house. ” Afterwards/’ the poet says, “ much of it was, with 
slight chango-s, incorporated in the VdhniU Pfati^)}id, and this 
play ceased to be separatoly publiskod in my works. '* ® 

A Jong time aftenvards, he wrote a third musioal play, called 
Maym K7i4d (The Flay of Illnsion). It was quite iliflorent 
from the two proidous musical dramas. As the author says ; 
“In this the songs were important, not tho drama. In the 
others, a series of dramatic situations were .strung on a thread 
of melody ; this was a garland of songs with just a thmad of 
dramatic plot running throu^. The play of feeling, and not 
action, was its special feature. In point of fact, I wua, while 
composing it, saturated with the mood of song.” ® The themo 
of the play, a tragedy of errors, was later amplified into a short 
prose-drama called Nalinh which is no longer in print. The 
heroine, Nalmi, is in love with Nirad but never tells him. Nirad 
marries another woman named NIraja. dMien Niraja learns 
of Nalmrs love for her husband, she killfi herself m her desire 
lot her husband’s happmess. But Naliai refuses Nirad and later, 
when she finds that he has gone back to a former forsaken love, 
1 p IS4, j). lea. 
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she repents her rejection of him. Hese early attempts at play- 
wnting are important so far as they point out the direefcioa in 
which his dramatic work was to develop later. It is really the 
lyrical and musical qualities of the drama which have always 
impressed Mm more than anythang else and he has gone on 
developing them consiateniiy, and very often even at the 
sacrifice of ranch that is needed to make a play suitable for the 
modem stage. 

Prakriir Pmtisod’h ^ (Hafeure’s Eevenge), translated into 
English under the title SanyaS (The Ascetic), is Rahindra 
Nath’s most important dramatic work after his first two 
musical plays of the early period It was probably writteii some- 
time in 1883, while he was spending a short holiday by the 
sea-side at Karwar on the 'Western Indkn coast. It is a dramatic 
poem, written in blank verse. The protagonist of the play is 
an ascetic who shuts hunselt out from the world, striving to 
gain a victory over Nature by catting ofi the bond of all human 
afiections and desires, hoping thereby to attain the path of 
perfection and self-mastery. As the enrtain nses, wo discover 
him sitting outside a cave, contemplating the nature of the 
universe and “chanting the incantation of nothingness.’ ^ 
The world has been very cruel to him, and so he has taken the 
vow that he would have nothing to do with it. He exults m 
the idea that he has been able to conquer it completely. Nest 
we find him sitting by the way-side and watching the crowd 
A village-elder and two women appear. The old man says, 
“ Fools there are who judge men by their outside,” and one of 
the women replies, “ How sad ^ We have been watehing your 
outside from infancy. It’s just the same through all these 
years,” to which the old villager answers, “ Yes, like the morning 
sun.” Then comes a band of quarrelsome villagers, followed 
by two students engaged in an academic discussion. They 


1 Tha plav was per&nned some tiiae ago in China at the Summer 
bv ths Sansi School of Foreigii Languages. See T/se jHocCem 

meiaew, AotiI, 1936, pp 383-52 ,11 t. 

® In auotiag from those of Kabindra Nath Tagcre s plays w^ch have been 
troDBlawd into English bp the acthor himself ot by othws vjiIj iis approval, 
the authousad translation has generally been followed, hnt m a few mstances 
Blight modifications have been made -when thiB seemed necessary m order 
to bnng out more clearly the force of the original. 
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qiiestion the Sanyasi as to wloicK is the origtnnl— the subtle 
or the gross ^ The Sanyawi says, “ Neither, the origin is the 
end, and the cud la tho origin. )t’a a. cycle Two flower-girls, 
with garlands m their hands, enter singing and wait for their 
lovers. Then comes a,n old beggar, followed by a soldier, who 
rebukes him for not making way for tho minister's son, who is 
approaching As these different scenes of common, normal 
life unfold before his eyes, the Sanyasi ponders • The earth 
breathes hot sighs and the whirling sands dance by. What 
sights of man have I seen ' Can I ever again shrmlc back into 
the smallness of these creatures and become one of them * 
No, I am free, I have not this obstacle, this world around me. 
I live in pure desolation.” At this point Basanti, the daughter 
of tho out-cast cohblci, Baghu, appears and a village woman 
scolds her for having touched her Basanti protests . “ No, 
certainly not. Your skirt never touched me” A stranger 
appears. BasaiUti offers him liospitality which ho stern ly refuses. 
Now some villagers come in, carrying a bed in which tho weaver, 
Bmde, sleeps as if dead. Bmdo siulclenly gets up and prutoets 
that he must not bo cremated. But the others pretend not to 
believe him and tell him that he must keep quiet and behave 
like all decent dead people. Binde swears, “ Upon my beard, 
brothers, I am as aiivo as any of you.” But they take him away 
laughmg. Everybody has left. BaaantT has fallen asleep and 
the Sanyasi dares not leave her alone on the roadside. A young 
woman now appears with sovoral men who make love to her 
but she repels them saying that all men have hearts of stone, 
Basanti wakes up and talks to the Sanyasi and tolls him how 
beautiful life is. The Sanyasi cries out ■ No, no, the beautiful 
is mere phantasy. To him who knows, the dust and the flower 
are the same.” The Sanyasi runs away horn her, goes and sits 
upon a stone in a mountain road. A shepherd boy passes singing . 
'' Do not turn your face, my love. The spring has bared open 
ate breaet. The flowers breathe their secrets in the dark. The 
rustle of the forest leaves comes across the sky, like the sobs 
of the night. Come, love, show me your face ” Shepherd 
girls pass by singing ; “ The music comes across the dark river 
^ calls me, I was m the hqim and happy But the flute 
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soimded in the still air of night and a pain pierced my heart. 
Oh, tell me the way, ye who know it, tell me the way to him.” 
The evening breaks upon the Sanyasi with a flood of cranson 
glory He thmks of the little girl from whom he has escaped. 
He feels now as if she had brought him back from his contemp- 
lation of the infinite to the real, actual world and bound him agam 
by a tie of human afiection Another girl in tattered garments 
appears and asks him if he has seen her father, who is a wood- 
cutter. The Sanyasi feels compassion for her and says : “ Let 
me give you my kiss of blessing before you go.” A mother 
appears with two children and the Sanyasi becomes interested 
m her talk of her own domestic afiairs Two friends enter and take 
farewell of each other as they part in difierent directions. The 
Sanyasi is now completely moved by all these tender scenes of 
bf e in reality and goes back to the village to enquire for the girl from 
whom he tore himself away so cruelly He meets villagers of 
every description who ask him for has blessmg, hut he feels 
that they are mockmg him He protests that he is no holy 
man but is only a seeker of a lost world. He asks for Raghn’s 
daughter, Basanti and he is told that she is dead. He refuses 
to beheve it So ends the play 
The Sanyasi, like Paracelsus, failed in his search for perfection 
because he ignored love. To win knowledge, he, like the 
alchemist, flung away the joys of youth, and when the girl who 
had awakened beauty and love in him, dies, he realises what he 
has lost Paracelsus sou^t knowledge not for himself but 
“ to elevate the human race,” and dymg, thought of bis fellow- 
beings, but the Sanyasi is a selfish egoist He had been vainly 
seeking an abstraction, and thrown away the substance. But 
when his vanity is wounded and his pride is humbled, he has 
this consolation that he has been led “ from the unreal to the 
real ” In the words of the author, he has discovered that ” the 
great is to be found in the small, the Infinite within the bounds 
of form and the eternal freedom of the soul in love. It is only 
in the light of love that all limits are merged in the limitless ” ^ 
In his Bemmiscences Kabindra Nath has devoted a whole chapter 


^ My Bem-imscences, pp. 238-S. 
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to the ej^pknation of the moaning of this j ] ly nad one paragraph 
IS weil worth (luotn g hero jn fill Nature t< A the Sanyasi 
to the presence of the luhtuto, c-nthronod in tko tinitCj hy the 
pathway of tho heart Tn Nature’s tlioro wore whown on 

the one side the wayfarers ami tho viilagorfi, content -with tlnn 
home -made taiviahty and imcoiwscious of anything hoj'ond ; 
and on the other, the Ranynsi busy casting away lus ah and 
himself into the aelf-cvolvod Infinite of his imaghution ■When 
love bridged the gulf between the two, and the hermit and the 
householder met, the seeming triviality of tho finite and the 
seenjiag emptiness of the Infinim alike disappeared. This was 
to pn-D in a slightly dilierent form the story of my own expcnence, 
of the entrancing ray of light which found its way mto the 
depths of the cave into which I had retired away from all touch 
with tho outHidc world and made me more fully one with Nature 
again. This Nature’s Remwje may bo looked upon ,as an introduc- 
tion to 1ho whole of my Jitorary work ; or rathfic this baa hoen 
the subject on whicli all my wtitings have dwoit--th.t) joy of 
attaining tliy Infinite within the fiiuto/ ^ It is, therefore, 
evident from this what an unpomant place this play occupies 
m tho evolution not only of the dramatic genius of Babindui 
Nath but also of his whole spiritual and mental outlook This 
as the tiuo basis of hfa’s freedom and happmess is the fund a* 
mented theow of all hia croutivo art Tliia themo again, is closely 
associated with all hia sesthctic doctiino of the HUpt-r-aensnous, 
which is that it is futilo to suppress legitimate passions and 
emotions, and that a vow which is too strong is u tio which 
inevitably sooner or later snaps and dofoats its own purpose. 
“ Illusioas,” as he aays in a poem in GitMfjali, '‘will burn into 
the illuimnation of joy” and “desires ripen into fruits of 
love” He points out the foolishncas of othct-wotid3iiif»s 
and tho meaningless mortification of the flesh. Ho asks ; 
“ Delivor&ncs ? Where is this deiivorance to ho found ? Our 
Master himsolf has joyfully taken upon himsdf the bonds of 
oreatiem ; He is bound with us all for ever.” He calls everybody 
to “ leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! . . . 
Put off thy holy mantle and . . . come down on the dusty 
sml.” He puts his belief most succinctly in the following vereo : 

‘ My Mfmiimcmcu, pp. 23&'40. 
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Deliverance is not for me m rermnciatioii, I feel the embrace 
of freedom m a tbowand bonds of d&ligbt”’' 

£aja 0 Rml (Tlie Kmg and The Queen) brings us down to 
1890 It has fox its theme the futility of selii&h and ego-centric 
love. The King, VikraEaa neglects Ins royal duties in. his 
passionate attachment to Ms Queen, who reanoBstrates : " Hing, 
if you tlniftiessly squander your aJl upon me, then I shall be 
deprived . . I have place in. your heart as your beloved, 
and m vour world as youi‘ Queen,'' - The King says : “ The 
Sang and the Queen * Mere words, we are more than, that ; 
we are lovers.'* The Queen begs hiru to attend to his work. 
The kingdom is invaded in consequence oi his negligence and 
the people die of hrmgex. The Queen begs the King to fight 
hia foes, and rebukes him saymg, " Do not uTeck your manhood _ 
against a woman’s cham,” to which he replies, *' I know my 
power. There is an uacouquetable force in my nature which 
I have turned into love for you.” He refuses to fight. The 
Queen loaves the place and goes to seek the aid of her brother, 
Kuinai Sen, to defend her husband's Iringdom. Teeling it an 
insult that help should come from outside, the King goes to the 
war liimsclf and crushes his enemies. With wounded pride, 
he thinks of takmg vengeance on his Queen “ Revenge is 
stronger than tho thia wine of love. Revenge is freedom, 
treedom from the coils of cloymg sweetness.” He carries -war 
into Kashmir, the territory of the Queen’s brother and waits 
in his tent victorious The Queen seeks an audience of the 
King, which, is thrice lefused. Hifi General pleads with him on 
the Queen’s behalf, but he remains iuesoiable and says : " This 
is neither the time nor the place to see a, woman ” Sanknr, tie 
attendant of Kumar Sen , asks the King if it is “ king-hke or man- 
like to magnify a domestic quarrel into s war, carrying it from 
country to country.” “ I warn you, old man," says the King, 
“ Your tongue is beoonnug dangerous. You may teU the Queen 
that when her brother Kumar Sen owns defeat and sutxenders 
bimfielf into our hands, the question of a pardon wili be discussed,” 

1 Sec Git&njaUi Pevm N'o, 73. , , .i. tr 

^ Tiie aciotatioiis fiom Ru^a 0 Jtani are taken from the poet & oro ilPgusJi 
TOTSiOH of the play This play forms tbe sutetaatoal matemi of to very- 
latest production, cmtitlEil (The Aseefeio queen) 
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Amaru, a momtain chief lain, oSors bin daughter, Ha, in marriage 
to the Kmg as a token ol victory, lia tcI B the Kmg that she lovcs^ 
Kumar Sen and wishes to be roieased and also that Kumar 
Son be spared Mb life for her sake. The Kmg critisi out : “ laove 
him, love him with all you have . , 1 havu lost my love’s 

heaven myself, but let nm have the happiness to make you happy. 
I will not covet your love. The withered braneh caiiuot hlossom 
with borrowed flowers, Trast me. I am your friend, I will 
bring him to you ’’ Ho asks her to prepare for the wedding Kumar 
Sen might bear the Kmg’a vengeance but not bis generosity, and 
50 sends him his head, which the Queen presents the kmg on 
a tray. The Queen falls and dies, ila enters dressed as a bade, 
saying, “ King, I hear the bridal music. Where is my lover ? 
I am ready.” 

Bisarjm (Saorifice) followed Kdja 0 Raiu, and je, according 
to hlr. E. J Thompson, tiic greatest ilraxna m Bengali literature.*’ 
The theme oi the play had already been dealt with ui o. novel 
of an earlier period called M^ar^i (The Eoyal Saint). It is based 
on the popular Hindu ritual of the aacrifice of blood beforo the 
goddess lOli and the superstitions of the Chapdi-auit, The 
tragedy arises out of the oonSiefc between the king and hia priest, 
Baghupati, on the question of blood-sacriftces. The childless 
Queen Gupavatl is preparing the saendee of a goat to propitiate 
the goddess and to induce her to grant her a child. The King 
appears at the moment with Aparjiil, a beggar-girl, and asks 
the tempie-keopar, Jay Simha, if it is true that the jxjor guTs 
pet goat has been taken away by force to be killed. Jay Siibha 
does not know, but he says to the girl, “ But my child, why 
IS this weepmg ? Is it woitihy of you to shed tears for that which 
the Mother heisolf has taken,” to which Aparpa rexibes, “ You 
speak of the Mother ! I am the goat's mother. If I am late 
returning to my hut, he refuses his grass and bleats, with his 
eyes on the road. I take him up in my arms when I come 
and share my food with Mm, He knows no mother but me 
The Mother has taken him ? It is a lie. Not a mother, but a 
demon ! " The Kmg is very much touched by her words and 
fotbids tibte shedding of blood in the temple. Baghupati wwms 
’■ Mabindra p. 25. 
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fclic Bang and cfaaiieiages iia power to disobey tbe laws laid dovm 
mtiie scriptures. Bagbupati declares tliat lie, being a Brabmaou 
is tbe custodian, ot the temple and that sacnfice must contmue 
Bat the Queen’s profisred sacrifice is by royal order tamed back 
from the temple. The Queen, quarrels with the King and goes 
to Baghapati to ask for his help, but Eaghiipati refuses to do 
anything nritii his rights as a Brahman have been restored. 
The Queen comts back and begs the King to permit the offering, 
but the King refuses, saying . '■ It is not the Brahman’s right to 
violate the eternal good. A creature’s blood is not an o'fiering 
for the gods And it is within the rights of the king and 
peasant alike to luaintam truth and righteousness ” Eaghupati 
makes a fruitless attempt to incite the Commander of 
the army against the King and is determined to have the 
sacrifice performed. But the King comes with his soldiers 
and stops it The Brahmap becomes violently angiy and goes 
to Kaksatra Ray, the King's brother, and tells him that tho 
goddess has asked for royal blood and if he would, kill the King 
secretly and offer his life as a sacrifice, ho shall himself bo made 
the King, Nak^atra Ray at first refuses, but is cajoled into 
making a promise. But Jay Simha, the temple-keeper (who is 
himself a momboi of the royal family) will not have a brother 
kill hie brother, and assures Eaghupati that he is going to bring 
the King's blood. When in the evening the unarmed King 
emters the temple to ofior prayers to the goddess. Jay Shtiha 
appears and addieseea the image asking if sho really desires 
royal blood and a voice replies m the affirmative So he bids 
the King to prepare for death, but tho King tells him lhat it 
is not the voice of the Mother Kali but the voice of Eaghupati 
that he has heard. Jay Sidiha throws away hia Imifc amt mes 
out, “listen to the cry of thy children. Mother Let ihoiv 
be only Bowers, the beautiful Bowers for thy ollering — no more 
blood They axe red even as blood— -these bunches of hibiscus. 
They have come out of the heart-burst of the earth, pained at- 
the slaughter of her children. Accept these . . . Blood thou 
shalt never have . . . King, leave this temple to its goddess 
and go back to your people.” Eaghupati rebukes Jay Siihha 
for having failed in his duty and makes Hm promise before 
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tAe altar to brmg royal blood before naidnigbt at any cost 
The Queen being repeatedly thwarted by the King trios to 
avenge herself on him by eonspimig with Kaksatrs Bay and 
Baglmiiati to laJl a boy who is ihe King’s jirot^gc and offer 
him as a sacrifice. Bat the King ^Iisatvers the plot, robnk<!s the 
Queen, pumahcs Lis brotlxoi and grants Ibiglmpati a days 
respite before he is sent into exile. At night m the temple, 
Raghupati, shamed and disgraced, sohioquisea before the goddess, 
and when Jay Snuba comes in, asks him if he has brought the 
blood Jay Siihha etabs himbclf and dies, oflering his royal blood 
for the sacrifice. Aparjja, who loved Jay Simha, now enters the 
temple and finding him dead, curses the goddess. Baghupati, 
in his lumorse at the death of Jay Simha, throws away the image 
The Queen Gupavati comes and asks the priest where the goddess 
has gone ‘‘ She is nowhere/’ answers Baghupati, “ neither 
above nor below.’' “Don’t torture tue Tell roo truly — h 
there no gydde.?s ^ ” &iiks Gutiavati Ilaghupati replieK, “ Ko, 
there is none.” Gunavati asks ag&ui, “ Tlion, who was there ? ’’ 
to which Baghupati replies, “Kotbing, nothing.” Ounavati 
says to the King, “ The goddess is no more ” The King says, 
“ She has buist her cruel pnson of atono and come back to the 
woman’s heart.” The tender cry of Apurpa, asking Baghujiati 
to leave the temple and come away, reaches our ears as the 
curtain falls. 

Mdimtf like its predecessor Bisarjm, deals with another 
aspect of popular Hindmam and shows that bigoted orthodoxy 
cames its own destruction within itself and that fanatical 
faith is not true devotion. It is the woman m this pUy as in 
Pmh^tir PratUodhf who brings home the truth that true religion 
is love. Malmi is that ehnplc little girl of Prahitir PmPdodh, 
who has, as it were, developed into the horoiue of this play. 
She is the King’s dau^tor who Kates the barriers of wealth 
and chooses to follow the simple religion of humanity, divoalod 
of all creeds and dogmas. Her language is simple as her heart 
iB pure. Although she has lived in the confines of the royal palace, 
her spiritual teaching has spread, through the length and breadth 
of Benares and become known to the people, Of course, this 
spalls diaagtet and the Brahmans of the land declare her to be a 
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Eexefeic for not observing the traditionai religion ol her race. They 
demarKi that the Kmg fihorild baiush her Mahiii heraelf also 
feels that it is her destiny to go out into the world aad spread hei 
religion far and wide The play opens at sunset in tlie balcony oi 
the royal palace wheie the Qaeen finds Malitu alone and rebukes her 
for her unorthodox views and utter disregard of wealth and royalty 
The hang enters with the news that the Brahmans are in open 
revolt and clamouring for the banishment of Malinb She begs 
her father to banish her. The royal family wichdraw into the 
inner apartments and a crowd of angry BrShmaps, led by 
K^emahkar, shout for andionce with the Kmg Ksemanbar’a 
friend Supriya refuses to jom in their demands. A Brahmap 
enters with the news that the King’s army has joined the revolt. 
The Bxahmaps arc, however, unwillmg to use force and decide 
to make prayer thoir weapon and invoke the presiding goddofi=i 
of thoir land to appear and to help them, m their cause. Just 
at this moment Mhlint appears, and is hailed by all aa thoir goddess 
and, oven after they recognize who she is, they go out with her, 
rejoicing in a religiouR ecstacy Supriya tries to follow Miilinl 
but is restrained by K.sftniahkar, and is implored by him not to 
follow her but to remain true to orthodoxy, Sapriyu is persuaded 
to remain behind and Kaemanlmr tells him that he is going away 
to foreign lands to bring an army that will destroy tho horcticnl 
Princeas The Queon does not know that Malini has seerotly left 
the palace and suspects that the BrahmauB have stolca her and 
begs the King to punish them. But soon Malini oomes back, folio w- 
e< i by the crowd amidst shouts of rejoicing Tire King is amazed at 
this sudden conversion of thepeoplc. Maiinl, now tired and weary, 
finds eolaeo in the arms of her mother who sings hor to sleep. 
Latex in the play we find that Supriya, having become a devoted 
follower of Malini, has betrayed Ksemahkar to the King and 
Keemafikar has been made a prisoner, Tbe King ofiors to 
Supriya Malini in marriage as a reward. Both beg the King to 
save K?emafikat's life. Ksemafikar refuses pardon and dosires 
to see Supriya before he dies. The fnends meet, Kgemaiikar 
says to Supriya, " Then, come to my heart. You have wandorod 
far away from your comrade in the infinite distance ; now, dear 
friend, come ctemaliy close to me aad rweept from one who loves 
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you the gift of death,” and strikes Supriya with his chains. 
Supriya falls dead. ITie King, naing up, asks for his awotd to 
kill KsemaiikaT, but Malmi begs the King to forgive him. 

On the 9th April, 1918, MalkW, was successfully produced in 
Madras by an amateur dra,maiio company of Europeans and 
Indians at the Victoria Town Hall A song lor the Qiujen at 
the end of the first act was e.specaally composed for the play by 
the poet, Harlndra Nath Chattopadhyay A musical progr.ammc 
with selections from Sarojmi Naidu, Gncg, Swinburne and 
Schumann was included an hhe performance. 

About 1892, Rabindra Nath wrote Chitm, a lyrical drama 
based on a Pauranic theme Mr. E J. Thompson describes 
it as “ one of the summits of his work, uiisurpossed and un- 
surpassable m its kiad ” ^ This play is really a very wonderful 
piece of work, as beautiful m its thought as in its expression. 
In the sheer beauty of its blanlc verse it is simply marvtllous 
and it was one of the last woiks in which ho treatetl blank vt ise 
to such perfeotion It was prhvtod in English m 1919 and 
proposals for its iffoduotion in English havhig been made, the 
author in bcrted directions for stage setting, although in its ongintil 
Bengali form he liad always had it performed without acenery, 
Chitra or Chitraligada is the danghtei and only child <jf Gliitra* 
hahana, the King of Mampur, who has brought her up as a boy 
In the cowse of iris wanderings m fulfilment of a vow of penance, 
Arjrnia, the Pandava hero, came to Mapiput. There ho met 
Chitra, fell in love with her and asked tbe King for the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. The King consented on condition 
that a son must be horn of their marriage for the ])erpetuation 
of his race. When the play opens, wc discover Chitra conforrmg 
With Madana, the god of love aaid Basunta, the god of spring 
and telling them how while wandering in pursuit of a door along 
the river bank she had caught sight of a man lying on a bed of leaves 
(who, of course, is none hut Aijuna) and instantly felt conscious 
that she was a woman, for the first time m her life. She remembered 
that Aiiuna had taken the vow of celibacy and that she had always 
wished, m her male disguise, to challenge the Papdnva warrior 
to single combat. But next monrnig she had lain aside her man’s 
^ See JSabindra Miih, p. £4- 
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clotliing and hastened to find Aqnna m the tornp]e of Siva 
She implored the god of sprmg to give her " hut one brief day 
of perfect beauty ” and make her “ superbly beautiful, even as 
beautiful as the sudden blooming of love ” in her heart. Her 
prayer is granted, and Arjuna also is smitten with love for 
CShutra by the spell which the god of love casts over him. When 
at last they meet, Chitra tells Arjuna that their love is not for 
home “ Not for home ? ” asks Arjuna “ No,” says Chitra, 
“ Never tallc of that Take to your home that which is abiding 
and strong. Leave the little wild-flower where it was bom , 
leave it beautifully to die at the day’s end among all the fadmg 
blossoms and decaymg leaves. Do not take it to your palace 
hall to fling it on the stony floor which knows no pity fox thmgs 
that fade and are forgotten.” Arjuna asks again, “ Is ours that 
land of love ^ ” “ Yea, no other,” answers Chitra softly, ‘‘ Why 
regret it That which was meant for idle daj-s should never 
outlive them . Take it and keep it as long as it lasts . . . 

The day is done Put this garland on I am tired. Take me 
in your arms, my love ” The twilight steals on the silent faces 
of the two lovers and the sound of prayer-bells from the distant 
village-temple comes wafted on the evening breeze. Thus ih is 
beautiful love-idyl is enveloped in beauty and sweetnoss as tbe 
story follows the course of events already narrated. When the 
time has come for the lovers to separate, they have no regrets, 
for hfe has given them all it has to give When Chitra was flist 
published, it was condemned by critics as “sensuous,” but it 
IS difficult to say whether the criticism was quite just. The play 
contains such a beautiful situation and is so artistically worked 
out that it should only be taken for what it is worth and enjoyed, 
and left at that Yet, what else could be expected of the author 
at a period when he was writmg Kari 0 Korml (Sharps and 
Plats), those charmmg lyncs full of the waimth of youthful 
passion and longings for love ? If any play contains the very 
essence of Tagore’s sense of beauty, it is Chitra It throbs with 
all the most tender emotions that love’s meeting and parting 
awake in the human breast. 

Chit/rd, as we have already stated, was one of the last of 
the poet's dramas to be written in blank verse. Duxiag the 
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next period ol Iijh work, rottgWy from 1893 to 1904, ho experi- 
mented with a type of dramatic ilialoguo, written in rhymed 
coiipieta, which ho conceived to be a, more appropriate mod mm 
for a short narrative piece than the gran<iet and nnmi sovere 
blank verse form. The fimt, and in jiomc waya the most remark- 
able, and certainly the best of those ihymwl dramatic duiloguos 
was Btddy-Ahtmdp (The Outbo at Earowcll), po'sumahly writtert 
during the autumn of 1893, and translated into English by 
hfr. E J. Thompson and tirst published m 1924. In the 
MahabJmata we have a story of the conflict between the gods 
aud the Titans (Asurafi) in which the slain and wounded on the 
side of the Titans are healed by iSiiicra, the preceptor of the 
Titans. Kaoh, the son of Brhaapati, the preceptor of the gods, 
is sent to Sukra as a pupil to acquire from Mm a knowledge 
of the healing art. Tagore begins his play with the scene in 
which Kach having completed a course of a thousand y<5ars’ 
study at the heimitage of iSulcra, i« taking leave of 'Idcvayiini, 
the daughter of Sukra. Bevayatii olfera him love and asks Mm 
to stay. Since if he keeps his knowledge and refuses love, the 
knowledge must be useless, Kach rejects hoi profl’erod love, and 
Dovayani says . 


'* My lUo’s whole glory there 
Lies Tollofl in dust. Then go ! But, going boar 
My ourso with you— the knowlotJgo for wljoso sajeo 
You scorn me, never, never shall you make 
Yotu' own ' JVJoebaMo porter, you shall Imtig 
This gift to others, knowng it a thing 
You may not use. Never shall you empk^y 
The art you teach-- shidl give, but not enjoy.” ^ 

The main interest in the play lies in the exquisite rDoderum- 
tioii of a traditional story without at the same time depriving 
rfc of the glamour and beauty of the legendary world. The 
atmosphere is Indian in its minutest shades of colour and light ; 
the poet’s description of the hermitage, of the seasons and the life 
of Kaeh as a student, is reminiscent of the original fable. But the 


Cifi-se «f Fa^eewU, traoelsted Vy Mt fidward ThociiJSOB, pp. dVS. 
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dramatic conflict between love and knowledge, between eke 
difeient ways in whiot a man and a woman confront some of 
tke deepest problems of kuman life, is Kabindra bTatk’s ov-m 
creation. 2br Tiompson t^es exception to tke “ onrae " 
as a weakness m tke drama and even considers it as “ a bad 
antkelimax ” ^ but it is perfectly obvious tkat it is on tke 
“ curse ” itself tkat tke central motive of tke drama rests. 
Tke “ curse/’ apart from ite implications m. tke original 
story, is only tke cuknmation of tke natural wounded 
pride of a woman’s heart and of a man’s pious and smug dis- 
interestedness and impudence. Tke last words of Black m. wkick 
ke, tkougk tke wrong-doer, expresses a kind of disinterested 
generosity by kis forgiveness of Hevay^f s curse, may be taken 
as Eakindra kTatk's ironic comment on kia ckaracter. Tke wkole 
situation is so tense and concentrated and is described witk 
suck Ij^cical beauty that it grips one’s mind completely. Tke 
climax might have been tragic if tk© story had been developed 
a little further, but tke poet has chosen to leave it where it is, 
at tke same time suggesting to us ijuitc doflnitely on wkick side 
kis sjunpatkies lie. 

Tke other dramatic dialogues wkick do not call for suck 
extended treatment are Omdharlr PmriJiam (written probably 
in 1897, an English translation of which appeared under tko 
title, A MotJisr’s Prayer, in tke Modem Jiemetn of June, 1919), 
Lak^mir Parih&a (Tke Testing of Lakami) and KwnOiO, 0 KutUl. 
Like Biday-Abkisap, all three are based on Pauranio themes and 
completed in one single act. dandMnr Prdrihcml contains 
only three characters. Hkrtaranlxa, tke blind Kaurava King, 
kis son, Duiyyodkana, who has just succeeded in defeating 
by deceitful means kis cousin in a game of dice and ao procured 
the baaiskmant of tlie Pandavas, and Queen Gundkari, tke 
mother of Duryyodkana. Tke conflict lies between Hkrtarastra’s 
espousing of the unholy cause of Duryyodkana, and Gandkarfs 
stem sense of justice wkick transcends motker-love and refuses 
to participate in tke unjust mackiaataons of her ambitious 
and crafty son. In Lak§:'rmr PanJosd we have tke story of the 
gift of the goddess Lak§mi, conferred on Kski, tke ambitious 

1 The Cmw at Taremll, translsied by Mr, Edward XJicmpsori, pp. 13-14. 
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maidservant of a generons Qiieon, by moaJis of wbicsb sbe becomes 
tbe queen borself, Eaisod to power, sbc fipnn)s tbe goddesrf and 
awakes out of a dream to &)d tliat sbe baa rovortiHl to tbo old 
poflitjon, that sbo is fit for, atid has to accept bcr fain wjtbnut com- 
pkmt. In Harm 0 Kitnl^, Kabindra Natb convort,h an old episode 
from tbe Ma^iabhamta mto a very suitable dramatic situation,. 
Karna is tbo mwclniowledged son of the Pilndava Queen Kratl, tbe 
mother of the tivo Pandavas, Deprived of his birthright years 
before, Kama threw in his lot with the Kaurams. On tho eve 
of the Kuruksetxa battle, Kunti tries to win him over on the 
Pandara side. Tbe play ends by showing bow impossible it 
is for Karna to bridge over tbe guH between the hfs which be 
has chosen and the life that should have been his, bad his mother 
willed it so. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIJ 


His Symbolical Dbamas 

Before "we attempt to fUscuss tLe exact natiire and meaning 
of tie symioliam of Rabindra Nati it would be well to analyse 
bis symbolical dramas themselves m the order of their appearance 
There is quite an important lapse of time between, the first of 
hie symbolical dramas a.nd the small dramatic dialogues of the 
period between 1893 and 1904 in 1905, the Svadesi movement 
came and threw Rabindra Katb into the political field From 
the very beginning his political attitude has been a little puzzling 
both to his coiuitrymen imd to the British government- Just 
on the one hand, he has severely criticised his countr}'men for 
their mdiiSercnce to fundamental problems of political and social 
reform, so, on the other, he has condemned the British rulers for 
their apathy, lack of imdcTstandbig and errors of ednimistration. 
But the most important and vital change that came to him 
before he began to write the symbolical plays, was not a political 
but a religions change. Indirectly it was the result of his 
violent disillusionment with the existing oonditions of Bengali 
life and thought. Art merely fox ait'a sake, which had pleased 
his youthful fancies in the days of literary apprenticeship, could 
no longer satisfy him He began to develop a philosophy of life 
which was to reflect later in bis plays of the symbolical typic 
The doctrine of 3~^n-DA(M, or Life~8jnrit — ^the immancnco of 
the universal ah-abiding God in the created universe — ^which was 
implicat in the earlier poems of Sovm Tan (The Golden Boat), 
emerged mto full expression in some of the poems of G'^tmja.li. 
It should be clearly understood that Tagore’s specific philoiaophy 
of life was in the process of gradual development our of the 
romantic pantheism of a young poet in iw difierent phases, his 
constant longing to get into touch with the mysteries of the 
unknown world in all its endless moods and expressions, and 
further out of his strong and vigorous youthful attempt to break 
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all boundaries and the barrieiB of race and nationalism and 
shatter all narrownesa and soctarianifem This philosophy first 
began to fiow into bis verse in aniaziag fecundity, thus invest- 
ing everything he wrote witJi a kind of religions mystioism 
This mysticieni combined witli his evor-prosont poetic ijoy in 
all forma of natural beauty lent a wiatfnl cbaiin to the ejcquisito 
rendering in poetry and drama of Ids dominant spiritual aspira- 
tions and ideas. Side by side with this religious transition, he 
launched into educational onterprises and founded his school at 
Santmiketan in 1901. And as soon as ks period of political 
activity was over, he finally retired to Santimketan and devoted 
himself almost completely to literary work. To this period of 
retirement belong most of his symbohoal dramas. 

Saradotsab (Autumn festival), the firat of hw symbolical plays, 
was written m 1908, and in its English lorm, first appeared in 
the Modern Rmew of November, 1919. It la a play of the open 
air and is saturated with the spiiat and atmosphere of the Indian 
autunm. The scene is hid in a forest near the Botasmi Biver. 
Lak^e^var is a money-lender and usurer, and a boy, Upananda, 
as the chattel of Lakse^var, .slaves day and night to pay him oft 
fchedchwincurred byhis former master, Sura Son, tho Blna-playor, 
who is now dead The Emperor Bijayaditya cornea out in, disguise, 
dressed aa a Sanyaai, to join his people in their autumn -festival The 
boys of tho village have gathered round Thaknrdada, the “ grand- 
father,” as they call him, to eelebrato fcho holiday. They sing : 

Oh, we won't go indooia to-day, tirothore, wo won’t go indoor'i, 

Oh, wo‘11 burgle tho sky and plunder the ont-ol-dixjrs, 

Xhore is a npplh oi laaghter on the broiae, ijke foam-liakus on tlip waters ot 
the flood-lido ; 

Our whole day Shall pass in idly playing on The flute 

Notiemg the SanyasI, the boys want to have a game with Mm, 
pretending to be hia followers. But the Sanyaex will have none of 
that, for he has flung away his holiness for this day and set aside his 
seiiptures to join them on the occasion. The boys find Upkianda 
oopying manuscripts to pay his late master’s debts to Lak^dvar 
and invite him to join them and Income their leader. But seeing 
Lakse^var approach, they take to their heels . Lak^elvar suspects 
that ih«i Sanyasi has come to help Upananda and rehukes 
him. On Thakutd.5dS,’s intervention, L&k^ivsx offers apologies 
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aad iLospitaiity to ti,e Sanvasi, fearing lest the holy man ehoizld 
omrse him for having slighted him XJpananda approaches the 
Sanyas! and asks if he could tell him whether he might sell 
himself to the Emperor to pay ofi the debts he owes to Laksesvar. 
The Sanyas! asanxes the boy that the Emperor may possibly 
accept him, but before that happens he must cheerfully take 
up his burden and work to pay oS his debts bit by hit. Lakse^var 
is terribly afraid that the Emperor must have got scent of his 
hoarded wealth and already sent emissaries to take it away from 
him. So he surrenders himself to the Sanyas! and begs for his pro- 
tection against the Emperor. Erom now he suspectsevery villager 
he meets s.nd is haunted by the fear of impending ruin. He hears 
that the Emperor’s army is approaching the town and decides 
to take the line of least resistance He dresses up as a hermit 
and hands over to the Sanyas! all his jewel caskets and asks to 
be his disciple. A feudatory king comes and tells the Sanyas! 
that he is going to rebel against the Emperor. At this verv 
moment, some courtiers and muiisters suddenly appear S'Ud hail 
the Sanyas! as the Emperor himself. Everybody is surprised, 
Lafcse^vai says : “ laurrendered myself to the Sanyas! to be saved 
from the Emperor, but I do not know m whose hands I am now,’’ 
The Emperor forgives the rebellious king, gives ITpananda the 
money for the paymmt of his debts, and says to Lakso^var, 
“ I have protected your jewels from the grasp of the Emperor 
Now they are given back to you.” Lak^e^var asks, “ If the 
Emperor had given them back to me in secret I could have felt 
seeuxe—who is to save them now ? ’’ The Sanyas! gays, “ That 
is my business. But, Lakse^var, something you sfaU owe to me.” 
Lakso^var (aside) ; ’’ Curse me 1 I knew it would come at kst.” 
Sanyas! : “ You wanted to give mo aims. You owe me a handful 
of rice. Do you think you will be able to fill an. Emperor’s 
hand ^ ” Lakse^var ; " But, Sire, it was a Sanyasi’s hand which 
gave me courage to propose what I did.” Sanyas! “ Then I 
free you from your promise.” LakseSvar “ With the Maharaja’s 
leave I take my departure. Everybody’s eyes seem to be turned 
upon these caskets.” (He goes.) Now the bojis enter and join 
Ihakurdada amidst rejoicings. The Emperor dismisses Im 
court'im and sends everybody back to the festival, 
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The play may he regarded as an allegory, cast m a dramatic 
form. But it really matters little what iIjo innor meaning of 
the allegory is, hecauso in outward form tfc is sufficieritly jn- 
tethgihlo ITpixnanda may Iw taken to be the spirit of the 
autumn, who, like the autumn itaeif, pays ot! iho debt he owes 
to the spring of ]oy by a Sracwfice through sorrow, hecauscj ho 
knows that it is sorrow alone that chastens humanity. The 
poet makes this idea very clear in the following conversation 
between the Sanyaai and 'OiakurdSda 

Sanyas! , I know why this world xa so beautiful — simply 
because it is ever paying back its debt. The riec-ficld has done 
ita utmost to earn its f ulfiliucui. and the BetasiiiT Sivor is what it is 
becauae it keeps nothing back 

TUAKcnuAnA. ■ 1 nuderstand, father- There is One who has 
giVon iumsoH iu creation in Alnindance of joy, and creation i» 
every monuini; working to lopay the gift and this pcrpcwial 
sacrifico is blo.ssomuig everywboic ui bimaty and life 

Sanyas'i Wherevor thoro is sluggislmoijs, there aflcuinulate» 
debt and tlicrc it is agiy. 

TiiAKUtioAoit • Bcoaaae whore there ii pomcthing lacking in 
the gift, the harmony is broken in the oloriial rhythm, of payment 
and fe-paymeat. 

In a magazmc'articlo ontitled Amw Dkarma (My Bchgiou), 
published m Paira (The Greon Loa£)d the poet made 
an atteiupl to explain the underlying iflea oi this play as follows : 

The whole world is doing a penance of sorrow. The gift it 
has got from the Endless One, that it is exhausting by the sorrows 
of endless striving. Every blade ol grass cxjwessea hsolf by its 
own individual effort and by this very efiori it paya off the 
debt it owes to the truth of its own hidden muor being. This 
offetiug of the self in sufiering, this giief, is its true beauty, 
its true festival. It is all this that is made beautiful and fiijj 
of 3 oy by autumn. The aoul'e eelf-cxpreftaion la pure bliss, that 
is why it can face sorrow and death. He who evades the path 
of sorrow through feax, idleness or doubt, deprives himself of 
that bliss, So this is the hmex meaning of ^amdotsab—it is 
not a mere matter of piping tunes to others as one sits com- 
fortably under the shade of a tree.'^® 

» \ 't <’ Sir, p, ClvaijdJiwJ, Bar,-a*daw. Seo JS'oe, 6 

a I'J 7 1 j ill ( ia;!i , . j . rj<j s, » gw AmS^r X>hanm, p. 304. 
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Biija (Hie King of the Dart Chamber), wiitten m 1910. 
IS perhaps the most mysterious and subtle of Kabradia Nath’s 
symbolical plays, A certain strange and weird beauty pervades 
the whole story and a sense of mystical remoteness grows npon 
the mind as the play slowly advances to its conclusion, It starts 
with the idle gossip of a handful of citizens and wa 5 daicrs about 
the identity of the King who has kept himself in hiding. The 
curiosity deepens into mtrigue, intrigue develops into strife, 
and when we reach the conclusion, we find ourselves even more 
deeply involved in the curiosity and mystery which started us 
on the search. Of course, we do arrive at some explanation 
of the secret meaning uiiderl 3 ring this simple dramatic narrative, 
but we have the feehng of having travelled in a remote world 
of strange and mysterious people. One central idea runs through 
the play — the idoa already foie, shadowed in jSurodoJsuh—tho 
idea of the realization of truth through suffering and sorrow. 
■When the human longing for the nnknoun and unknowable is 
too restless, it only strains and warps the mind. It has to go 
through the ordeal of feverish excitement followed bv despair, 
before the desired object is attainable. As the King’s maid, 
Surahgama, says in the play “Ciinosity will have to come 
b.ack baffled, and m tears.” Hie Queen Sudarsana. m her road 
longing to see her stem and rclentlei^ husband, the King 
of the Dark Chamber, gives her garland to a wrong king, then 
einks into sharoe and sin, oauses a war to be fought on her own 
account by seven rival kings, suffers mental conflict, and at last 
comes to know the troth. The play is a parable, setting forth 
■Eabindia’s Nath’s philosophical doctrine of tlie emanoipnl.ion 
of life from the bondage of lower sense through a process of 
struggle The poet himself has said in another place : The 
path of creation is through destruction. The things that our 
souls create have to face diffloultiGS at every step. But if vre 
epeak of the process as merely a “ pain ” we do not tell the 
whole truth— for, it is through this very pain that beauty and 
bliss come.” ^ So the main interest in the play does not spring 
from the mere psychological and human con&ot produced by 
the forces set in motion, but from the immutable and unalterable 
1 See Amar Dharma (My Religion), p. 39i H. 
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law's of life wL-icb. govcra tbe ooiaflicfc and carty j,t to sts aevitaW^ 
end, Tbe moaiimg of tbo “ Dark Chamber ” and the strange 
bidden face, is beautifully worked out and brouglit min iiarroony 
Witt tiio tmdei'lymg idea. By way of ii]u«T.mtion we may take 
tbe following passage ; 

SixoARSANA : Why do you not allow me to see you m the light 

Kino ; So you wmi to see me in the nudat of a thousand things 
in broad daylight ! Why should I not be the only thing ycm can 
feel m this darkness '* 

SnuABtAKi : But 1 must see you— I am longing to have a 
sight of yon. 

Kino . You will not he able to bear the sight of mo—it will 
only give yon pain, poignant and overpowering, 

Snn.i’BSA'VA How can I say that I shall be unable to bear the 
sight of you ? Oh, I can tell even here in the dark, how lovely 
and wonderful you are . why ahouid f ho irimid of you in the light ? 
But tell lao, can you hOe me in the dark 

Kino , Yea, I can. 

Bxm.vuSANi ; Wlmt do you see ^ 

'KiNfi : f see that the darkness of the in finite heavouB, whixled 
into life and being by the jwwer of my love, has drawn the light 
of a myriad stare into itsnif and incarnated itself ui a form of 
hesh and blood. And in that form, what aeoua of thought and 
smvitig, wliat untold yeamings of IlmiMcsa akio-s, what counileas 
gifts of unnumboTed .seasons ! 

SuoABSAiSA’ Am r xoally so wonderful, eo beautiful ^ When I 
hoar you spoak tbirt, my heart sweUs with gladuess and pride But 
how can I believe the wonderful things you tell me ? X oannot find 
them in myself. 

Kmo , iTour own imrtor wdl not refloct them—it dwarfs you, 
limits you. makea you look stnall and iusignifioant. But could 
you see yourself mirrored in my own mind, how grand you would 
appear I In my own heart you ate no iongot the ordinary person, 
which yon thisi: you ars~-yoa are verily my .wcond eelf.^ 

Here the dramatist lifts the veil of darkness for a while and 
lets us see what lies beyond the inscrutable destiny of hidden life 
and love, The earth’bound Queen cannot understand the mystery 
and begs the King to show her how to see as he secs and asks ; 

I5da darkness, which is to me real and strong as death— is 
this simply nothing to you ? ” She wants him in real, tangible 
form, and to see him as she sees “ trees, animals, birds and stones 
spas'll £:inff of Hi I>afk Chamber, ISo'w Yorked., 1914, pp- .67“9, 
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and the earth." The King says that she may look fox him this 
veiy night during the festival of the ful] moon of the spring 
from the high turret of the palace amongst the crowd of people. 
From her tuiiet at night the Queen hears the song of the revellers . 
" My sorrow is sweet to me in this sprmg night ” , and she longs 
for love and hex mind is filled with mexphoable forebodings 
She says to herself ' “A fancy comes to me that desire can never 
attam its object — ^it need never attain it " But she does not learn 
the leseon before she has made hex tiagic mistake, which coats 
hex her honour, pnde and virtue. But she pays the price and 
learns the truth. In her final surrender to the King (who may 
be taken sjmbolioally to represent Truth or the Ljfe-Sprrifc 
ox God) she says “ Your love lives in me — you are mirrored 
in that love and you see your face refected m me~notbng of 
this ia mine, it is all yours, my Lord ! " It is impossible to convey 
in a limited space the philosophical implications of the problem 
which IS presented in ^le play. It is a beautiful work of fancy 
in which the mystical imagination, of the poet is charmingly 
blended nith the most exquisite melody of speech. 

AchalSyalan (The Immovable Sanctuary), not yet translated 
mto English, and Dak (The Post Office), first published 
in English in 1914-, are two short allegorical dramas which bear 
a real kinship to each other on account of a common underlying 
dramatic motive. The motive is the revolt of the human spirit 
against all that is gross and earthly in order that it may be 
truly free. In the former play the revolt is repreaented by a 
youth called PaHohak, who is in a school, walled around by 
a multitude of veiaes culled from the ancient scriptures and by 
numberless outworn creeds and superstitions. Pafichak wants 
to expand. He wants to express himself. He finds that the place 
where he lives is more prolific m negative prohibitions than 
in constructive principles. He represents the revolt of youth 
against the old {i.e. the teachers and preceptors of the school). 
He strikes against the barriers and becomes a liberator. The 
other play, Dak &hm, deals with the longing for freedom of 
Amal, a little boy who has been ill, confined to his room, and 

^ In 1613 D&k G&ar was porfojined in Ixindoa at tiio Court Tteatiu ty llic 
Isjat PJayere, along with aevcral plays oi Syiige- 
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not allowed to go outaidc. He sits at his wiatlow, qncstiona 
everylwtly that passes by—tho cuTd-eelJer, i.be ivateliman, the 
village beacbtaii, and tijbo little flower-girl Sudha. He wishes 
lu' could got. up to that far-away lull he sonq trora lu« window 
Ho would like to go aliout Uke that roan with the bamboo sfcafl 
on lus shoulder with a ismall bundle a.fc tlw top and a brass pet 
in bis left baud, finding tbings to <lo. For bow often be has 
dreamt that when everybody was aslocp with their doom shut 
from the beat of the day, be would play truant, and tramp on and 
on, seeking work. Ho is tired of sitting and talking to strangers 
He is hope’s moat pitiful prisoner. The watchman tells him that 
the big new boiiso wbicb he sees on the other side of the road with 
its flags flying high up is the Post Ofiico an<l some fine day there 
may be a letter lor him from the King. Amal bopos to bo the 
King’s postrria.n some day when be grows upi. The village head- 
man is a great bully aixl damps the boy’u spirit, but the ilovvor- 
girl Sudha enooorages him with the promise of flo'^c ^3 when 
she comes back. A group of boys enter uud invite bitn io pin 
them in play, but bow can ho go od.. ngamst the doctor’s in- 
junction 5 ' In course ol time Aniai becomes so ill tliat bo ia 
nor. allowed to go to the window any mom. He, asks the old 
Gailer if there is to bo a letter for liim from i.be King to-night. 
The Gafl'er comforts him and suggests that perhaps the letter 
ia alrefi,dy on its way 1.0 him. Amal in imagination piotuTes 
the King's postman oommg down the lull-side, kntem in his 
band and a bag of letters on bis back, “ climbiog down for ever 
80 long ; for days and nights He can feel him coming nearer 
and nearer." lie feels quite happy and now docs not mind being 
quiet and alone. The doctor oomes and asks him if he fools well 
enough to leave his bed if the King should come in the middle of 
the night. Of course he is well enough, bo says , he has been 
dying to b© about for ever so long, and ho will ask the King to 
And him the pole-star which be hm so often looked for, though 
be cannot tell exactly ■which on© it is. All ia quiet now. The 
oil lamp is blown out for the star-light to stream in, Hu ah, 
Amal bleeps. His life’s day is done “"When will be awake 1 ", 
a^ks SudM, when she comes to give him the flowers she had 
pmmked to bring. The doctor replies,. “ Directly the King comes 
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and caJIs bin) ” Hot realizing tLat Amal is dead, Sudha asks tlie 
doctor to wliisper a word for her in Axaal’s ear when he wakes 
up and tell him she baa not forgotten him. 

It Id difficult to judge either of these two plays by the 
ordinary lulea of tJie stage, lor they do not futdl any of the con- 
ditions required by stagecraft in its accepted sense, nor does 
the dramatist make any pretentions of this sort. He has 
conceived them s&stheticaHy and wants them to be understood 
sesthetically too. They ate not dramas of circumstance. It is 
the permeating idea m them that matters, as in such Euro- 
pean plays of this type a» Gerhart Hauptmann’s Hanndes 
EiymndfaJirt, August Strindberg’s Dream Play, Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird rund Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken. 
After reodmg Dii/c Ghar, one might naturally ask : Who 
is Amal ‘2— Is he the human soul 1 Who is the King ? — Is 
he God ? Wlut does the King’s IctWr mean ? — Is it a inessago 
of deliverance Who ia Amal’s foetcr-father, Madhab Datta ? — 
Is ho the world * Whatever may be the answers to such 
questions, them is no doubt that whether it is PaBchak in 
Achalayakim or Atnai in Dak Ghar, the character is not so much 
a person of flcsJi and blood as a peraomfication of the poet's 
own auhjoctivo experience. It is, as it were, a pa-rt of universal 
lile-forco, and it functions not m the grosaer world of matter but 
in the realm of spirit. One might almost say that it is a puppet 
in the hands of the artist which he comptds to express, by its 
actions, his own cmotnms and ideas rather than a real bemg 
acting and re-aeting in iho world of men. That ia why these 
plays are so simple and delicate and yet so profound The 
symbolic idea hacdly obtrudes, in fact it docs not assume sufficient 
deflmtenesp tc* clash with the unconventional freedom of the 
dramatic narrative. The human intorcet ia sustained and the 
elrniax is reached by moans of the simplest dramatic touches. 
TJalesa one cares to, one need never try to peep through the veil 
of the iiuagery- 

Both those plays wore published almost at the same time as the 
author’s (My Remiaiscencee) and, oouaequently, they 

are reminiscent of the ospetiences of his early childhood. The 
longing for the unknown and mysterious world, which was the 
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strongest tondenoy of hk mind during Ine childhood, finds 
expression in theso playa. In, JUmi ho pictiiros how he was 
forhidden. to go out of the house and how ho used to iake “ peeps 
at nature from hchind the hatnexs.” Beyond my reach theie 
was the limitless thing called the Outside, of wlush flashes and 
sounds and scents used moinentaTily to come and touchme through 
its interstices. It seemed to want to play with me through the bars 
with so many gestures But it was free and I was bound— there 
was no meeting. So the attraction was still the stronger ” i 
AcAaluyamn begins with & song of the call of the distant and the 
far-away, and the song contains the main motive to be developed 
in the play. The poet’s favourite device of a care-free man or 
a wandering pilgrim appears in Dada ''phakur mth his band of 
out'casfes (^onapam^us), the free men. Their iiie, which is 
natural because it obeys God’s kwg insl,ead of man’s, is set over 
against the life of the immovable sanctunry of prohibitions 
wherein youth is waipod and crushed by the dead weight of 
old age and superstition. Dah Qhw breathes the same spiiit of 
the open air and freedom, and the longing for tbs unknown and 
the unknowable resolves itseH into a repiesentation of the 
whole problem of life and death. 

The play that wok tho Bengali public by stom in tho early 
part of I'ilG was PMlgiim, translated into BiiglisK under tho 
title “ The Cycle of Spring ” and published in 191T.* Jt was 
vfjitten especially for the spring-festival of the Santinilcotan 
school and was staged for the first time in Calcutta au rho poet’s 
Joiasa&ko house ia aid of Bankura Baminc Belief by the San- 
tiniketan boys and girls in collaboration with certain members 
of the stall and some of the Tagore family. Tho play opens with 
a Prologue, which introduces a king who has fiod away from his 
OQuncil-chambar to be in the company of a Boet who promises 
to entertain him with a play of approaching spring ; — 

^ See Jtfy JSsminMCCMcM, p, 13. 

* The ijwtatiojjs from ttus play are not from tho poet's Engltah veraion, 
hpt tow been translated direct from the oirgjnai Bengal) editjun of 1316, 
published by Mr 4pnrbakTsna Basu at the Indian Press, Ailahahad 
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KisOr Very well, Poet, get ready ’svitli your stage preparations 

Post ; No, Your Malesty, •wo are going to do it without my 
preparations. Pruth looks tawdry whoii she is dressed up. 

Bin 0 ■ But, the soencry — 

Po£T ; We don. t need any scenery. The only background 
■w© uosd 13 the background ol nmid Ob it we are going to create 
a picture by pasHing over it the brush of music 

Kiwo - So you have songs m the play ? 

Poet . Yes, Your htajesty. The door of each act will be 
opened by the key of song. 

King . What arc the songs about ^ 

Poet . For instance, tho Disrobing of Winter, 

King But Poet, there la nothing about that in mythology. 

Poet : In the vrorld-myth this song comes round in its turn. 
In the play of seasons the year is stripped of the disguise that it 
wore m Old Winter and la revealed m the figure of Spring, so 
that wc sec that it is the old that evor becomes nev?-. 

King So much for the songs- what about the rest of the play ? 

Poet : Oh, that's all about hfe. 

King . What do you mean 'i 

Poet : Oh, there's a band of young folk, running after an Old 
Mail. They have made a wager that they’d catch him. When they 
get iuaidc a cave, and catch him, they sec — 

Kma Son wlmt 1 

Poet Ah, that will all como out m good time 

Kma. But I don't ini'lccstHud Do your songs and the drama 
deal with different aubjeow ? 

Poet : No, Your Majesty. The game tiiat Spring plays m the 
World of NiVturo is mio and tho fianio with the game of Youth in 
human Hie. I liave simply stolen the idea from tho Ijtcical drama 
of the Woild'Poot.^ 

Thus the prelude ssis forth plainly the subjeot-niattox of tho drama 
and the dramatist takes a fling at the couveutioTial playwright 
and stage-pmctitionor. After the Prologue is over, the Poet sends 
a call into the air, which is immedhitciy answered by the Jleralda 
of Spring. The rustling Bamboo (represented by a Me girl 
standing behind it) sings . “ 0 w-ind of the south, wandering wind, 
swing me, sway me, sofciy—set my fresh young leaves a-rustlmg 
round me in thoir rapture ” ; the Birds sing, each from its nest 
(a troup of girls dancing repToscait the Birds) ; “ The sky has 
flooded me with sunshine and I will flood the sky with songs ” ; 
then the Flowering Treo (disclosed among the branches of trees 
* See y'MIffmf, Bengali ed., IfilQ, pp, 19~30, 
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are boys reproatmtmg the* flowers) sings to tlio streaBi : 0 

streamlet, running swiftly, madly- -I, tiro chainpaji: tie«, stand 
ever still and eatinot sleep fur fho fragrance of my flowers " 
Tile actng'pioiudo nslmra in tJio moinmg A band of youtlis enter 
and sing • O bri.*tlie.r, see tlio lire of April leaps Eremv wood to 
wood, from braneb to branch, on. flawor and Iruit, from leal to 
leaf.” A dialogue follows between the youtliR and Dada, the 
philosopher. They make fun of his wise ctuinHol and ins attomptf? 
at poetry. He tells them to behave fchemaehes, and says he 
wonders if ever they will grow up. But the boys are out for 
fun and have no respect for age. They go off in search of the 
Old Man whom they must find to make their festival complete. 

A second song'prclude now begins. Wo liud the vSpnng’s 
Heralds stripping Wmter of tho garb of old ago. Winter asks 
leave to go. The youths w-appear and ask tho ferryirmu about 
the Old Man But he does not know where ho, 1« nor <loc» the 
watchman, who now comes on the scene, Tho ■whole! noigiibour- 
hoodthmjks that tho bo)'S are raving mad. Tt is mid-day. Tim 
Heralds oi Spring sing again, as winter is being imraasked and his 
hidden youth is about to lie dweiosod. Bvcmng comes. And 
stdl tlie youths have not found the Old Man, but ’they have not 
lost heart. Tho Blind Mmsttol (Biiul) como» and tells thorn that 
he can find the Old Man for them. They follow him as ho walks 
out appealing in his song to his muse to had him aright. As 
another song-prelude opens tho next scene, which shows us the 
entrance to tho cava, there onteia a Iroup of blofisorakig flowers 
who introduce themselves in a song. VVinter is now fully revealed 
as Spring and a pstlmg crowd of new leaves and tbwam surround 
him and sing. Beauty welcomes him m a soldier-boy who has 
just won life at death’s gate. Night falln. The youths re-enter, 
but without their leader, Cha-udrahas. They arc sad at heart, 
for their search has been fruitless. 'Where has the Minstrel 
brought them 1 The Minstrel strikes his lute and sings. He 
tells them to wait for Chaadrahas in front of the cave and 
Chandrahasis sure to come presently. A uy of light illummes the 
mouth of the cave and Chaadrahas comes out and is -welcomed 
with joy, But has he found the Old IMan— the eterasl Old Man of 
"fe ymrld ? He does not know ; he eannot say. Thus youth h as to 
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owi defeat because there is no Old Man . he is a fiction, a myth, 
for youth alone is real. It i.s day again. T)io ann has risen 
Spring’s festival Jias lx‘gun AH join in lUmcmg and burst out 
into an eestaey of sung. Spring has awakened. 

Tho play IS not .a woro phantasy, coloured by beautiful imagery 
and made meiodwus with nursioal lyrics It is a serious work 
of art, which raises a nuinboc of mteresimg problems The real 
meaning underlying it is not merely an intelleciital problem 
lying hidden under an elaborately worked allegory. Neither is 
it revealed to ns as an ethical problem in a didactic fashion, 
because the dramatist thoroughly dislikes the idea of preaching 
a moral ox a spiritual doctrine through some mystical symbolism 
fastened upon his work purposely. The truth of the mattes is 
that the innor m&ining of Tagore cannot be grasped by the 
senses ; it has to bo felt in the heart. That is pteewely why bo 
is so mpatient wifh critic.s who find it necesBary to extricate 
meaning from lus plays Ko hnite at this specifically in the 
following passage in the Prologue of the play — 

Kino : Hindi I l>e .abb to underritaad the incaning of what you 
have wi'itton ? 

PoKT : Nf), Your Majesty. What a pcx't write.s m not intended 
to have any mi'-anlng. 

King : What thou ^ 

Poet : What’s written is to bo aftocptcil just aa it ss T told 
yon this is all hko A tutin on a floto- not Horaething that’s to bo 
understood but just a sound. 

, What do you mean, 1‘oet ^ la there no phibsojihy in it if 

Poet . Not ii bit. 

KurJO ; What does it say then 1 

Poet It jasfc says *'■ Here am 1 1 ” Does Your Majesty know 
the meaning of th« first cry of the new-born child ? All of ii 
sudden the infant hears the cry of the water and the earth and the 
sky oallmg him on every hand and saying, “ Here am I ' ’’ and 
his tiny little heart beam them and answers, “ Hate am I ! ” 
My poem is like the cry of that aew-bom babe. It is the smil’.s 
response to the call of the universo. 

King Nothing more than that ? 

PofiT . No, nothing more. The soul in my song cues out — 
“ In joy and sorrow, in work and rest, in lile and death, m victory 
and defeat, in this world and the neift, hail 0 ' Hero am 11’ 
0 joyous ‘ Here am 1 5 ‘ all hail ' *’ 
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KlNfl ' Well, Poet, I oau assure you, if your play has not got 
any philoijiH'hy in it, Jt won’t pass muster iiow-a-days. 

PoKT ; Thsit’s quitn true, Your Majesty. The modern folk 
in tlieae days are iniuili keener on acquiring than on underatanding 
They ate clever, you aeo 1 

At the risk of falling under the condemnation of the Poet as 
too clever, one may perhaps venture to suggest that what moat 
people will SCO in. the play la something of this sort. Youth is 
eternal and ever victorious. It is always on the move, but it has 
more than mere movement To quote from the play itself . 
“ If youth had nothing in its movement hut mere sprightlinesa, 
it would become patched and withered. In its movement there 
are tears as well ; and that’s why it keeps so fresh and green. 
When wo come into the world we hear it saying not only ‘ Let 
mo have ’ but ‘ Lot me surrender,’ In the twilight of creation 
' Let me have ’ was wedded to ‘ Let mo surrendi^r,’ Once 
this bond of tmion between them is broken, all is ruined,” “ Thus 
winter and spring, youth and age are only completnontary parts 
of the one and the sumo cosmic force which constitutes the 
universe, and the eternal law of getting and surrendering binds 
them all together in a harmonic diain. In tho destruction of 
the present lies the promiso of the future and in ihe eternal 
struggle for beauty and perfection bos the promise of fulfilmout. 
The old is fox ever new. 

The play taken as a dramatic picture reminds me very much 
of a leaping calf I once saw sculptured on a Minoan vase of ancient 
Crete. It is not an ordinary calf. It is drawn with such zest 
and animation of life that it ceases to he real in a physical sense 
It is a symbol of youth. It is spring. It moves tho mind like 
the sprightly rhjdhm of some of the dance-tunes of Bach and tho 
leaping Polonaises of Liszt, and the mazurkas and waltzes of 
Chopin. So also does the leaping beauty of this exquisitely youth- 
ful play PMe/wm. It cannot be grasped lof i 'll b*|’ ri yuv-'r 
sense, fox it takes our mind away from all [■ . d- ■ ■ ;ii ' ■!)■ 

Us see, heat, and. feel more than we are able to see, hear, and feel 
in. an ordmaiy sense. It is bom of an irresistible umer necessity 
ip. the mind cd the artist, which has impelled him tofoelmteusely 

^ See PUUgiOiS, Beag&li ed,., 1910 , pp, 
p 'i>7. 
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and think deeply and then cxptesa kia feelinfffi and ideas smcerely. 
Much of tlie play may be diamiaaed as more verbal jugglery and 
display of technical skill, but the picture of otomal, undying, 
leaping, advaiicmg youth is fall of such an ethereal and sjuntaal 
beauty as to stir ono in the innermost recesses of one’s being. 
Most of the charm of this beautiful pioturo must mevitHbly be 
lost save to one witnoysing a performance of the play iteeJL 

BaUa Karafn^ (Red Oleanders) represents, more than any of 
his symbolical plays, Babindra Nath’s dramatic genius m its 
fullest maturity It has for its main theme the conflict 
between the free spmt of man and a matoiiahstic and mechanical 
order of society It is a theme upon which Tagore is never 
tired of touching in one form or another, and is manifestly a 
further development of the ideas set fort-h in Achala'jiaia.n {incl 
RcyU. The play opens in front of a royal ])nluce in Yaicsa-Piiri, 
where tlie bulk of tho population alav(^s in the goltl mines. 'Du; 
King is hidden from public garie behind a net work semen, before 
which the whole action of tho play takes place. The aifairB of 
the town arc admlnist(>rcd by his officials, aurl lie hmisolt never 
appears among his people, but bustos himsidf in piling up the 
gold-nuggets that arc being dug from ihe mines. Norn- of iho 
workmen can escape from their bondage excsjpt. by death. 
They remind one of the Robots of fCareJ Oapek's play B.V.R,, 
mere machines, with numbers instead of names, completely 
under the mercy of a greedy super-oapitahBt, There m a Professor 
who also lives behind a net'Work of scholarship and pedautiy. 
He discusses philosophy and mathotica with Nandini, tho heroine 
of the play"-^ woman so beautiful tJiat even the King la 
enamoured of her. Naudini has a lover, Baiijan by name, wkim 
she adores and loves, and waits for his csoming to libcmlo tho 
people. Eahjan calls her his “ Ited Oleander ” because the colour 
of his love 18 rod like Hie oleanders she wears on her neck, on her 
breast and on her arms. This red of the oleanders is intended to 
suggest not only beauty and love, but a foreboding of the strange 
and fearful things that are about to happen. Kifor, a boy-slave, 

The rU'' j+a '.-igiual Bcng^lJ verflionm pJTztfwi, a 

Calcttttn I ‘ > ■ . ■ . i I - Bnglwh tranalfttioti, apppaircd Inter 

in the 1 , ' » ■. 1 1 ■■ ,, ' |.| I Ui - . 
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woifiliipB Nftntlioi and bringfs her rod oEandors even at the risk 
oi liis wn life. Naiicluu goea to have an audionoe with tlie Iviug, 
but ako can only sjMiak to a voice that comae from behind the 
net -work oartam. Slio bids him come out of hii sednsion and tell,$ 
liiin. however much wlie may admiie his strength, ho ought to be 
ashamed of hia cruelty to the workers a'i\d of his greed hi grabbing 
at the dead wealth which they dig up for him out of the Imwels 
of the earth The King says ho is weary of his strength and covets 
her love But she caimot give him love in return, for she loves 
Rahjan, whose return to Yaksa Puri she has been eagerly- 
awaiting for ever so long. Workers, some of them in rebellious 
mood, pass before the palace, discussmg thoir sorry plight and 
trying in vam to devise ways of escape from this holl of slavery. 
Bi^u, a vagrant wanderer whom the Govorntuent had 'wanted to 
use as a spy, is the true feioud of the workmen. Bi& is im 
cfligrrutieal person who sings songs and TcaJjy serves m a 
mouthpiece of the author’s gentle satire ujiob. tho false political 
economy of Yak^-run. lie mocks the tyTamiy of tho machine 
made institutions of the place and exprossos a passion for a world 
ontiraly free from ugliness, cruelty and greedy, ucijuisitivo passion. 
Nuiuiiiu is his idol and the symbol of all his nobloal aspirations. 
But the wives of the workimm tcdUiim that some iky “ tliat girl 
withhotnooBO ofied okandorswill draghimto pordition.’’ l^ater 
in the play, Nan<b‘ai tells Bi^u that sho does not fcAr tlio King any 
more, for she has seen him face to face. He is hungry for love 
tmd wants defiiieratcly to live ; for, when she had told him that she 
could give up her life for tho love of Ruitjan he got frightfully 
angry and drove her away Bi#u becomes a little apprehensive 
for her safety, in a third intondew between Nandini and the 
King, the King threateniS to kill RaHjan if he over gets hold of 
him. Nandini says, “ Those whom you have Boated all along 
Will one day feel ashamed to be afraid. If my Bafijaa wota here, 
he would have snapped his fingers in your face and not been 
afraid even if he had died for it.” She goes off and waits for 
Bahjan by the wayside. Meanwhile, Bilu is arrested on. a charge 
of inc'^ing thp' w''''lrm‘^'^ t'' ^subordination- Ban]an comes at 
111. 1 ( - f • wvfi I lub r, ' of the King's officials, but he ia 

u.u -.("n upijTj ii>.- f-Tip. -mi. I he has been killed by the King 
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kimself, when he hatl dial{t*iign<i him io %IA.. H)it tha Km/< dmin 
notlmowwiom hi! has n-Wf) hfi Iminr, thiUi H. !« Ujifijat!, 

he ones oai- -'■* 1 havn Juilod youth. Yrn, f hai'o futicfd 
youth.“-alHlieB(;yi'}UH,with ajf iny strofigth, 'I'lu' <ti)r.m>, of youllis 
dead, )a ujKm mo.” Ho nirdiisoa that all his life has ia-mi u uiifituko 
jwid Odlls iiu Naudiui to help him to doaf-roy the Kyuiotn t!mt juui 
been built up atoufui 3dm :• - 

NAKuCNt : What would you lutvo mo do V 
lCI^a' To fight iigamst w<\ httfc with ymir huiuJ ut mioo. 
That fight has almady b<‘gUR. TJioroY ttiy flag, Pnat 1 laoak 
the flag-staA— thus 1 Next it's fur you tt> tA^sr ita I^anoer. l-ft 
your hand unite wdtli mint' Ut ]ciU we, utterly kill f/m. That w ill 
be ray oraancipafeion. 

GuAnixH {Tuakkif/ up) • What an- yon dijiog, om MiiifniiVf 
You dam b;t>«3c ■iho fktg'htaff. the hufirat ayuiliid of our tKvtuity 
the ikg'MiH.fl vrhiuh Itaw its otK> pomt ptiVemg Hie hoftrt of 'the 
parth and tlus other Hud. of heaven ? Wlml, n tewblr .^in on 
the wy day of the (l.ig- worn tup ! lot iw go istttj 

0 «r Hovmjor. (rAoy tm nff) 

Ktwet ' A gro.tt deal of hmakiugatill muraum to ho ttono. Vow 
will ooniu With rao. Nauditu, lyood jou 'f 
NuAUitid . I will ^ 

All that we hour now is that NivmUul bun “dyed lK-i‘f;arlaTtd tho 
colourof oioaudcrH with her hoftft'ii blood ” md “ pmm in mi VAUro 
of all to 1h« last fjrowlom ; " the King hiw juui gooo oft fo }uh 
deatli, healing Nanciiuin nail, and, aoiordiiig b> tlm HTOfuseoy, 
“has at last bad iid/iigs of tlw gocrot of lib* ; ” ikdljati Iiw {eft 
behM '‘ iii duatU tm conquering oalftHus will iivo’ again mui 
cantiot die ; ” tho M'orkfJien havo brohrn inH? fJu* prienn 
releasiid B^u, and the net* work buforo tin' pulaw Juta Iwcn fom 
to ahrodfi. hujalJy Bilu oorjifw out anti ouMh on bifi comriuk'a 
come on to tho fight, and a."* wo bear Hu' shnutu of ** VVtury tf* 
Nandlwi I ” the ourtain (allH, A song <{»«! away m the dinfiiuco ; 

“ Hark, its autwrun ualllng - * 

Ciume, 0 eonin aw'ay ! '* 

MoMOf Ku/'<M}% ba.s all the lyrical Jieauty of the oarlier plays 
and draaiatio sketcht's and Ihn intcllnotual and spirit ua! depth 
of his developed thought. The mlhm- snvoifi i» fhn play 
on the tyranny of a matnmlistio <mdor of sooipty, witii all ite 
* " Red Objaatefi,'* qmtkftjj, Bfpt., lJn*4, p. «j,‘. 
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ugliness and inJiniaanity, is rdievctl by an sxquisjtoly delicate 
sensibility and imaginativo henvty. If tbo author has lashed 
matarialism and worldly greod, it is with a silken whip. K ho 
has rebuked lyranny, ctuolty and lalsc-hood, it is with a gentio 
and bonevoknt kmdimess. Jlis satire docs not siting— it only 
awakens pity and ijmderstandmg The ehataotor ui Nandinl 
stands out \mdly as a symbol of the grandeur and pathos 
of love which runs as a red thread through the tapestry of 
human bondage and slavery Hhe has “ for her mantle,” 
as the Xhofessor says in one place in the play, the green joy 
of the earth Tfiat is our Nandinn In this Yaksa town, there 
are governors, foremon, headmen, tunnd-diggcTS, scholars like 
myseli, there are pohoemen, exceutionerB, undertakers—and 
they all fit in perfectly into the scheme of the pjaco. Bhe alone 
seems out of place here, Midsf. tho clamour of the market-place 
she is lilio a Into in perfoot tune,” Tlio Huihor Ims used his 
extromest skill and imagination in the jiaintmg of the portrait 
of this lovely, warm-heartod and bravo woman, and we cannot 
help feeling sad when she paawH out of our sight like a bird of 
passage, like a figure made, as it were, of pure abstniution, passing 
out into notlifegncss, feavitig nothing bthind but her bracelet 
of red oJeandors. Tim dhioOffimt exactly suits the poet’s 
temperarawt, It aeoms strange that she who had made «n vivid 
an impression upon us m a human bebg, ns a physioai reality, 
should como to such mi end, lint Babindra NTiih him self explains, 
“ She is not an abatrnction.butis pursued by an abstraction, like 
one tormented by e ghost. Nandmi is a real woman who Imows 
that wealth and power aw and that the highest 

expression of life is in love which she luanifeats m the play In 
her love for R&Sjan, But love-tios are rutblesaly molested by a 
raegalomamac ambition, whilo an acquisitive intellect plic,*i its 
psychological curiosity, probing into the eluaivo mystery of 
love through vivisection , , . I have a stronger faith in Idle simpio 
personality of man than m the prolific brood of machmery that 
wants to crowd it out. This person ality—the divine essence of 
the Infinite in the vessel of the finite—'has its last treasure-house 
m a woman's heart . . . the joy of this faith has inspired me to 
,poti£ aB my heart into painting against the background of black 
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siiadows . . - the portrait of Kandini as tbe saraoxir of the message 
of reality, the saviour throuf^ death.” 

It; •will be qLUtfce evideoc that what the pout has attempted in this 
play is not tho esrposition of a iu>w idea, but the clothing of his 
most vital thought on the problems of life and reKgion in, o new 
outward attire, Wc have the same fruitic'ssnoss of idle cariosity 
and covetousness as in Baja, we have the solf-same futility of a 
machina-mado order of life as in Achaiayaian, we have the same 
redeeming potency of love as a restorative m PrakflvfPratihdh, we 
have also the same note of the eternal craving of the human spirit; 
for the distant and the unknown as in Dak Ghar and PMlgum, 
but this time only in a slightly difieient dress. All these ideas again 
form coherent parts of the leading idea — the cruelty and stupidity 
of a mechanical and soul -less civilLsation. This idea is also closely 
bound up with th.e poet’s favonnte dockino that each individual 
is enslaved ox freed liy something within himself, and that if he 
breaks iho outward chains of authority, this is only the xovelation 
of the frt\edom which he has acliicved within himseH. There is 
no need to hide the fact that by means of a dramatic parable 
Rahindia Nath quila frankly attompta a criticism of the 
political machinery of modern timns and of the consequences 
of the commercialiiced oirilization of the present day. In an 
article in the VUvabhatait Quarterly^ the poet has said 
that the putpoao of the play is to show what a menace to 
hrananity is contained in Hw “ organized avarice ” which 
has captured the iioagination of tlio tVestem races, md which 
threatens to trample down life’s true harvest ” throughout 
the world. He says of this “ grim apparition ” : “ It is intensely 
real, its hot breath is upon us , its touch is all over our shriuMng 
soil],?. It is the prinoipal hero to-day in the drama of human 
history ; and I trust I have the right to invoke it in my own play, 
not in tho spirit of a politician, but of a poet, possibly a lyrical 
poet.” ® It XB only natural that a play with such an avowed 
purpose by a man who holds very independent ideas on most 

*■ See ''Red OJeanders- Author's laterpretdtioB," VihabhSraii Quarterly, 

October, 19S6, p. 28R, 

® See Ooioher tramlnw, 1935, pp- 2^~6. 

* See VihmtMrtdi QtmUrly, Oetobes, W25, p. 364, 
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things, social, economic or political, and has frequently expressed 
IdmBolf quite strongly on the problems of modem civilization, 
should have a gonuiim pccsent-day interest. There is a vast 
amoimt of abstract truth expressed through tbo difierent 
pOTBonagea o{ Ibis drama, which is wrought into a richness of 
imagery and delicacy of huiguage and style by a master of 
beautiful words. The individuals of the play have not cortamly 
come to life exactly m the wo.y wo might ha.vo expected, but they 
are much more than mete types. They are entities, and one and 
all succeed in conveying the poet’s thought and feeling, and have 
the same universal appeal to human emotion which characterizes 
all his productions Surely thoro could never be a mathematical 
measure of art, for all art in its essence must b(i universal. By 
imiversahty wo do not mean that all peojdo will Mharo an author’s 
ideas or feelings ; in point of fact, they will not. Rabindra Nath’s 
true universality of emotional appeal, m this play, consists 
in his exquisife rendering of the aubtio beauty of human life 
and nature, in giving ovorlasting vitality to a flash ing moment 
of joy or pain, and thus widening our sphere of uudorstanding and 
sympathy. Ho enables us to grasp reality not, bo much through 
a process of reasoning as through feeling, and this end he achieves 
agab^ and again with unraiatakable succcbs Heroin lies perhaps 
tho real greatness of his ait in rhyme or prose. 


CllArTER xxrx 
His Dramatic Abt 

The dramatic art oE Kablndra Niitli is both simple and complex 
In style and manner of osprcssion it is simple , in the variety of 
its forms and in the depth of its meaning it le complex. Primarily 
and essentially Rahmdra Nath is a lyric poet and his dramatic 
art is at once so poetic and so personal that it would be more 
appropriate to cliathiguish his plays from ordinary dramatic 
productions as lyric dramas or dramatic lyncR. If over there waa 
s Bengali author whose works are saiiirutod with hits personality 
it is Rahlndra Nath Bach one of his plays bears the stamp of 
the experiences of hla own inner and outer life He writes of 
the mental states and moods of men and of the progress of human 
thought and aspiration. Nono of bis plays is to be nndemtood 
merely objectively, as a reprosentation of a scries of events. It is 
intended to produce an. seathetio and emotional impreaeion. He 
possesses wonderful ability to make his audience realize this and 
adopt suoh an attitude towards the play that they accept many 
things which they am oompellwl at least to question, when they 
are able to view it in proper peispective. Tjooking at one of his 
plays wo invariably find our critical judgment held in abeyance, 
and though later it may reawaken and we may even feel inclined to 
resent the way wo have been dooeivod, we cannot deny the remark- 
able power whiclx lias enabled the dramatist to affect us in this 
way. Wherem lies the secret of this power ? It certainly does 
not he in the action of the plays or even in the psychological 
analysis of the characters. For, Rabindia Nath does not aim 
at constructing a story oonsisting in merely objective action, 
nor does he occupy himself exclusively with the tracing of the 
innermost workingsof the minds of his characters. His power seems 
to lie in hm amazing vitality of imagination and his remarkable 
ability to create an atmosphere which grows upon the mind, 
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not by tbc inpotition of nny central idoa, but by mgic, as it 
■wm. He weaves biR wonis into & most delicate pattern of 
poetic prose. He <mn bold up Hie action with talk that makes 
action aupcrfixious an<l tbe merely objective relation between 
one cliaraoter and auotber seem utmeecasary, B'la plots are 
uotbing hot Httlo auggestivo sketebes meant to induce and 
express only an. attitude of mind. Having sot us iaugbing at 
a folly or weeping over tbe futility of bnman passions, be suddenly 
turns our laughter and -tears alike into an emotion wbicb is 
more exalted than either of them, to wbicb be gives a lyiioai 
expression of nneartbly and romantic beauty. So -while bis 
plays, from the point of -view of stage representation, arc far 
from flawless, tbeir vitality excels that of a dozen titbere merely 
made U) dazzle an -uncritical audience. As a matter of fact, bo 
does not observe any of the acoepted rules and conventions of 
the modern stago. Hw playa have a continuous action on the 
stage and are set against a background -wbicb is oxtnanoly smple 
and unosteutatiouB- That is exactly bow bo concentrates the 
atte-ation of bia audienco on the atmospborc that he is croa-fcing 
Ah one of bis cHaracters says : “ Wa don't need any scenery. 
The only background wc need ia tbo backgro-und of tbc inind.'^ 
Truth, according to Rabindra Nath, looks tawdry if she is 
over-dressed- Thus bo spirHiunJizes all dramatic action, as 
it wore. He induces the apoetator to become for ono fevening 
a sympathetic collaborator -with bi« own montul processes. 
All bis tlavices, all bis jugglery of -words, and all bis wondoiful 
magic of metapbor have the as tbeb end. It is a habit with 
him to make all bis cbaractcirs talk m the same poeHo style. 
In fact, he is fax too prodigal of his poetry. The extremely 
rhetorical and sometimes paradoxical way in which all his 
ebaraetets gpoolc makes it impossiblo for him to make them 
live before us in a convincing way. He uses much wit b-ut little 
bumoirc, much mockery but little irony, imxcb keenness of 
intelJect but little precision and straightforwardness. So 
bja plays beconin merely plays of ideas, tbo rcab'ty of which is 
hidden behind a persistent and deteLrminod ill-asion. filven a 
^^rHttgly realistic plot becomes a cloak for symbolism, 
in his plays is hie puppet. His characters are all 
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as poetic as himself and one can never escape from the feeling 
that they are actors staging an idea, symbols, not human beingB 
His drama like his music, Therefore, is just a rhythmic ebb and 
flour of many tunes, all alike apparently unsuited for harmome 
orchestration. It is indeed capable of £x>otic heights, because the 
artist ia inttmecly subjective and sensitive, but it is very apt to 
lose its simple and strange beauty in the endless maze of a useless 
reiteration of words and phrases. And in any case, the truth 
which he seeks to paint is never merely an ohjective or material 
thing but an abstract truth, a spintual idea. This characteristic 
of his dramatic art is probably due to a Hietasche-like mstmot 
which hates everything non-aesthetic and to the desire 
to see things not as they are, but much fuller. 
Stronger and larger. The fact is that the drama or the 
theatre is for Rabindra Nath just a device and an excuse 
for self-expression. 

The last group of plays, which followed his dramatic dialogues, 
has already been described as symbolical and we have noticed 
the strain of TOystioi.s]m which runs through them all. Perhaps 
it would be well to explain hem mom fully what this tendency 
of mysticism exactly represents. It is not enough to regard 
the boy "Amal'” m DM Glm as the human soul aspiring 
after God, or the " King of the Hark Chamber as God trying 
to fulfil Himself in creation. These characters not only stand 
as symbols for certain ideas but personify certain vital and 
fimdamental conceptions of the driunatist. They are also 
inseparable from the fimdamental philosophy on which the plays 
have been founded. This philosophy constitutes Habindra 
Kath’s whole poetic creed — namely, the immanence of the 
Infinite in the finite and the straggle of the human spirit for 
freedom, Those who are acquainted with the make-up of his 
mind which, in its development through the varied experiences 
of life has already formulated a consistent scheme of the laws 
of the universe and the problems of human life, will not be in 
the hast surprised at the importance which all this assumes in his 
dramatic art. He has only given concrete form to his spiritual 
conoeptions“~a form which may seem meaningless and m3?steiioua 
to others but is nevertheless very real to. the author. As he 
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h'unsoll liaH poinfeil out,-* tlic popular ('onooption that his pkys 
aw obsfam* ainiobt always (Hiroco as a surprisp 1o hiju, hucausc 
gotKsrally works oi ihia kUid spring iron n vision vivid to him 
aJonti aiul a (eoHjig that beJ<»rigs to his dirod, oxporicuw,. To ho 
frank, whatovec olifiourit.y thcw is,sftoina to bn due not so much to 
tho philosopliicaJ ideas. V'ltb ’vvldoli, Tagiiro dnals m to tho mannot 
in whioh thfiy apo cxpnisstid. And the obscurity is si-ill fnnher 
deoponed wlinn in reply to crdioifini ho attonipts to evtract 
from tbfi play a meaning which one snsjx'ctvS was not present 
clearly , if at all ,tohis mind attho time of the original composition.® 
Eabindra Kath himsolf hates the vague and ohacure jnst as much 
as any other great artist. Por, there is a fuudanaotifcal difference 
between what is mysterious and what is vague, just as real is the 
dibttnotion between wiiat Is seofet or hidden and wha.t is obscure 
or indefinite. Rabind ra Hath has no protoiiHions to h<i <i spiritual 
tcachor or philosopher oifduir ; Iiih claim is only io bo rocognizcd 
u a poet. But hoiv (mi he help himst^if ? Ifo is abor’e ovory- 
thing else a romantio iioei ; his wvolt tigatust materisdistic 


* See " Red Oli'ftUdom : TUo AuMiorN Iiidrpjvt.atidtn'’ 

Qva'flfrty, IMo'bey, p 2RS. 

* It i« intfrearinR io rf^nH law tlio lonR-protmoU'i) lilrrary fjijin-d 

bftlv.*oa Kattadm N&ili nnd OvijwlrR Li] on Uds qwjSlKHi of dwumtity. 
.iMswwmiig altpgrtbp) tin* wriftt'cssaaiv and 'vory ttuplwfiant ai.tarkw Ahd cfumter- 
atteckB ma.de Ity the foISoiswH of both lUhlndra Jiath and Dvijandw Ml, 
one caunpt fislp nieliaR tlsiit ihtre wag soroe okffiont of tnith In ibe 
charga of obnewlty wbicb tJirijenfiW' Idl brougtn. against Iiftbu«Jra INfltVa 
Tern and dratua, Tlie roadot 'wdl find tuO Uuormatinn of Uw iiatura and 
oTi'iimoUnroft library skipwwisti in Mr. Deb KumSf Udy Ohttwdhuil’e 

I'. Sid if., and Dvijwjdra l.&O tiw,e BengaU wtioloa 

' ■ I M ■»■' ' ui Idtoralwre.'’ ‘"TiK* BnjoyKiont of biieraVuro," 

” 'i i:, .■ duro." pnbliftiM'd x&iopeoijvoly in Kilruit, 

1313 Padav, MSgh, 1313 b.h. ; and iVtfAtfya, 1316 rts. 

IbjpoadTa Lai’s rasao objoction vras agaSnsft.l^abfndra Wfl&'e delibonik' attempt 
to nnd maaniBg m things wbioh, m Eo niainwdiwd, did not rtailly eoiitain any 
Mwatiog at all, and to gSvo a spiritual si^nricftneo to oven the tnoat ordinwy 
and comiaonplfloo objsebfi dealt with in bin pooi./y in tlm end, Jivijendia Lll 
bwamo aomawlmis ■nudiotire and perpetrated eotfift pBrodisa of Uagoro's 
poetry and h". *>-'«" si., {ayoanto ideas. He even tvont, po far ae 
tjQ write a play . ' . ^ ^jearewdl to Joy), which oontelBednewtmid 

Eefetenous to E 1 1 ■ ■ . '. i lowed it to be pnbiieiy pcirfOTOPd at the 

' ' Star Tbeato, ’ ' But it must be pointed out, in fairopsa to Hvi;ieMtirft LS-l, that 
He- new failed to express most enttosiastically his koenevd apprucmtloa of 
lta»dr.i /.'i -.. r-r' ','cr,.‘ . ') ■, .| ,• - >, ! he ioas at an oneo InUniBte 

'■in, 'd (‘ m..( u i I ' ,.s 111 jr ‘lr>: 1 rd - ‘.''n Twa'o sot so mnohduvoteci, 
ajH '.a: fi. '.j.idi i N.T l.,i, | i ;,a.ui 5 h (>1 1 .! fldbliivrs, ttho doififsd Idm 
nad-Or.- -’ued m -as « a i.j n!'n ,ai. . HI immune froaa eritielsm. 
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tradition, liih inRistewe on tho freedom of iEe son}, Hs 
transpendcnta] Iovh oi In^arity and nature, hia conception of 
a supor-aoiiftnouK and supcr-cotiscioua B(iirig. porvarlmg the 
created xini verms Itha tiursi (otr t>}ic cojnbmo to 

impel hm to adopt a tncdhijn of expr()!5fiion wliich becomes at 
one® luystical and pymbolieai Xt ia not that by freeing hnnHelf 
from the accepted canons of art he gains absolute liberty of 
thought and exprossjon. For, he raakea his own laws, invents 
his own conventions, and accepts the duties and responsibilities of 
the role ho has chosen for himself. Perhaps herein lies the whole 
Kustake. He purposely allows himseJf to become tho instroment 
of hw aE, which demands that he should say things by suggestion 
alone, So he lias tc,* render the unseen beauty and the fleeting 
higitive momonts of a world which exists outside the range of 
tilio ordinary nnnd hila diflerent ahapes and forms of pictorial 
eymbolisui. 

Mr- Edward TJiompsoii's coinpiaint ^ that Bablndra Nath’s 
symbolicWilplays <mj characterized by “ a tiresome imistcnce on tho 
tremendous signiiicaocc of tho itivial ” m not justihed, because 
Rabindro Nath dislikes triviality and mediocrity of any kind. 
He only chooses to analyse exceptionaJ characters in exceptional 
ciTOurastanocs, and always aims at the c-xproseion of tho ultimate, 
final essence <if suhjectivo Ufa and consoiousnesB. If his characters 
had more triviality they might have been more true to real 
life : bub they all live in a world which can only be understood 
by rising above tho plane of matter. In this respet and also 
in his attempt to systenmtize his ideas and principles of 
symbteist art, Kabindra Kfith has many striking points of 
resemblance with Maurioo Maoteriinok The French Symbolist 
Movement, of which Maeterbnok is TMsvhaps tho best exiponait, 
is only an off-shoot of tho Romantic Movement of the 
nineteenih centtiry, but tho Bengali Symbolist Movcm®tt, 
of which Tagore is the exponent, takes us back to the whole 
metaphysical system of Hindu religion and aesthetics which wres 
in esistenco thousands of years ago. Wbat Tagore has tried to do 
is to take up the Hindu philosophical doctrine of the Unconscious 
and Infinite and express it incessantly through hie verso and 
* See Hmndm Mth, hk Life and Wofk p- SI 
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prose. He doea tliis, not becanpc iio i-s anxious to preach a measage, 
but solely beoauae ho boliavoff it and has founded his entire 
ssbthotic and poctio creed upon it. But he is too perfect an 
artist to express it Ioo,ao]y or fonutely. He B a master of the 
techni< 5 [ue of language ; ho knows how t<5 buiVl hnagciy upoJi 
imagery, how to clothe the most common and trivial happenings 
with the glamotir and gleam of poetic fancy, how to keep a 
lyrical and ryhthmical correspondence between the speakers, 
their words and their surroundings and how to impart to every- 
thing a lofty idealism, a haunting sense of beauty and the 
delicate frolicgomeness of the open-air- He does not cate about 
the meaning of words, because he believes that “to he clear 
of the moaning of words is not the most important function of 
human understanding.” ^ Jfis main object is “ not to explain 
mon.niags but to knock at the door of the mind.” ® “ The fact 
of the matter,” as he further contends, “is that what is going 
on in the .inner recesses of conscionsruiss is not always known to 
the dweller on the surface/’ * In this view ho seutns to bo 
contradicting himself, for ho has always taken specjal care that 
not a single work of lus shall be ■misconstrued in any way, and 
has been at elaborate pains to explain each ono of them. It 
may be quite true that individual experiences vary a great 
deal and are not always capable of universal undorstanding, 
but cortainly thero are things which belong ■to the common 
experience of humanity which, if truly expoissed, can never 
fail to arouse universal a^unpathy and understanding. 

To attack Rablndra Nath or dehmd him ia porhaps to attack 
or dofond the literary movoraent he reprwents, This movc' 
merit takes its origin, so far as its historical anteccdontB are 
oenesmod, in the Vaisijava cult of mathoticiem and romanticism, 
Vaf^naviam is perhaps the strongest tradition in. Bengali a-rt 
and literature. It haa taken a far firmer hold of the Bengali 
imagination than the sterner cults ot &va or of Chapdl* Bi 
■the life of RabJndxa Nath two literary iafinenoes stand out as 
paramoimt—one that of the early Bengali lyrists such as 
VidyapaB and Chapdi Has, and the other ^at of the Buropoan 
symbolists and romanticists. A systematic study of the poet’s 
Ssfc Kj( p. 72. * IM. * Ihi,, p. 76, 
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early life and suaoimdiogs and the later dev'nlopnaent of bs 
art would siiow that hs main tendency ias been to erect on 
naturalistic and romantic foundations a piilosopliy of Me, 
The total effect of this Bouseeau-Iike philosophy is rather away 
from the critical and positive spirit than towards it. An. artist 
who wishes to assei’t himself not according to the accepted 
standards of art and morality but only on the authority of 
persona] experience, is an individuali&t. His own personal and 
private self is the measure of all things and this measure, as 
Babindra Nath has clearly revealed, is constantly moving and 
chaagmg and seeking after novelties. To do thus is apparently 
to surrender the cntioai and positive spirit and to adopt a more 
or leas speculative attitude Life would m this case be ‘‘an 
endless whirl of vam appearances/' to quote a phrase from 
Leconte de Lisle, a noted French romanticist, or become a 
perpetual gushing forth of novelcies,” as Henri Bergson says. 
In such a case, art does not portray life literally hut aims at 
extricating the deeper or ideal truth from the flux of circumstance 
and seeks the reality of the One in Many or unity in variety. 
It follows that on this view it must be the privilege of imagiaation 
to give the sense of spaciousness, univer,salifiy and infinitude. 
This attitude amoiuits to a plea for unKjueness, genius and 
origbaJity, because it represents a rorosnticism of foelbg rather 
than of action. This is precisely what Tagore means by a return 
to Nature and a striving after the unknown Inhnitc by discarding 
the materialism of modem civilization. This is tha fundamental 
theme of Hakia Karabt' and FhcHymi. This is exactly what 
Bousseau, Chateaubriand and Wor^worth preached—the cult of 
woudoi, the joy in primeval man. and Nature, and b one word, 
the expansive eagerness of a man to get his own uniqueness 
uttemd. The noble savage, the unspoiled peasant, the simple 
child are to be extolled m terms of the picturesque. It is 
similar to Bergson’s theory of Han wM or ruling passion, which 
meims giving free expression to artless, spontaneity. It must 
indulge in day-dxeammg and expres,? mans insatiable longing 
for an Arc»dia-~«oiae land of heart's desire. So Babindra 
Nath, like all true romanticists, has set up primitivism or 
the natuxtd goodness of man as a philosophy or even as a 
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religion. Ho xodooim tiio oinelty of civiliautjon and decorum 
by rliat touch of wddncAS, that jjh'aHuiit air of irmspoimible 
dificursjvi'nesaj that flavour of ilio o|)cn an a.nd the fme 
mam He invents a of hUrary Viigaboiid, with a gipsy 
atraiu in the blood, with an ingrained <lifl(^aste for tlio 
routine of everyday life and coijveidionajity His Bftul or 
Blind Bard in PMhum, bis Bi^u Piigai in Italia KaroM, bis 
Tbakurdada in Baradotsab, bis Dada, Tliakur in JclMhtjutaa 
are the varying tj-pcs of such a vagabond and eam-froo soul. 
He eithei tramps along the open road or butts m into the action 
of the play with hi& mysjtical talk of the problems of life and 
the universe and tranpceiidental beauty He is splendid in his 
garulity and ecstatic in his rtuisioal looodH Ho is something 
more tlian a mere lover of Nature ; ho is a worshipper of ISTaturo 
with till the paHsiouiito ardoiir of las soul. Is this not the SiiUiu as 
the glorification, of the hdilJur or tramp in tho inodtni Irish 
drama, und iho doificatum of the noble savagii and the natural 
man by the disciples of Bousseau '1 Babindni, Nrithb literary 
progTamine, thorefwe, amounts m {itactieo to iJio indulgence 
of iftfiruta indcternijnato desire and iio aii endh’KS and aiinleas 
vagabondage of the omotions with the imagination iw tludi free 
aocomplioe Ho has created tyfics of ohamrtors in his drama 
which not only do not exist in w’ttl life but which never can exist. 
Here again ha shows a roinantio nostalgia, a tmvor-midhig guest 
after the ever deotiug object of desire. This Koh at thn bottom 
of his romantic irony, which is tho piwlnct of a violoni omotional 
disillusionmoiit. This is also tho explfmation of lus romantio 
love for the call of the far-away flute, which he prescribes as the 
only anodyne for the ills of life. Strangely, this infinite of nostalgia 
is very 0 .pt to be mistaken for the mfuiito of religion. Hero one 
may ask what is tho true fandion of a poet’s imagination ? 
To bo concentric oi eccentric ? By concentric, we mean, to 
see life as a smes of illusions, not as a sums of delusions. 
Xadulging as he does in an eccentric and merely lyrical imagins" 
tion. Babindra Nath has to take recourse to paradox and 
ambiguous expressions. The Nature-cult or paniheist.ic mvory 
leoda his imaginatioii to indulge in a state of p<-t(ido-rcligion 
wMoh is no substitute for genuine spiritiml viloit or dn-inc 
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illummation. He sees in Natxire wAat lie himself has put there 
Hla art becomes a mere projectioii of his oivn self. Because the 
ordinary world seems to him utterly msipid and duB he has to 
introduce songs into every play to tell of the unlmo-m ideal 
world of happiness and bliss and all the exquisite fugitive 
moments of joy which cannot he grasped by the senses &ngs 
break forth at irregular intervals and stop the action of the 
drama. As the 'Watchman asks Chandrahas in PhMgunl ' 
“ Is it your custom to answer questions by songs 1 ” Chaadraha 
eays • “Yes, othenvise the answer becomes too unintelligible ” 
■Watchman ; “ Then you thiab your songs mteHigibie ? ’’ 

Chandrahas . “ Yes, quite, because they contain music ” {He 
sings.) The Watchman is in despair, and says ■ Ho ordinary 
being ever breaks out singing like this in the middle of talking ” 
But Tagore, as wc have said before, is not dealing with ordinary 
people. His individuals are extraordmary men and women, 
such aa can best serve hie self-eicpresaion. Thus he continually 
saorifices the probable for the picturesque. He breaks up the 
smooth and tiresome surface of ordinary normal life by tho 
pursuit of surprise and strangeness. For, icalitv to his mind 
can not be looked up in any set of formulae. So he gives to 
his work a gusto, a zest and a thiiil impossible to an ordinary 
realist. Ho denies the very conditions which detormme 
the special technique of realistic stage-craft. He becomes a 
“ mighty prophet and “ a seer blest.” It is, indeed, much 
easier to be an original genius than to bo an artist on the terms 
imposed by tho realities of the ordinary common-place things 
of hfe. Yet, if one looks back at his early lyrical and musical 
sketches and over the lengthening Mb of his dramatic dialogues 
and symbolical plays, one feels that from the first to the last 
thoy are all linked up and related to each other by a charm of 
personality that gives strength and beauty to them all A 
shrewd knowledge of men and women underlies all his witty 
dialogues, and a joy in all life and a warm spiritof youth permeates 
all that he has wntten — that spirit of genuine youthfulness 
which ho Games in his own self always and unfailingly, and which 
bubbles forth out of the heart of all his characters, young or old, 
into songs and always songs 
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CHAPTER XXX 
Tblb Outlook 

Looking back ovet tke recoxd of tbe modern Bengali drama 
and comparing it with tkat of tke drama of otkei countries, 
tke liist tbmg that attiaom one’s notice is its compaiative 
youth. The modern tj'pe of drama virtually began in Bengal 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, that is to say, on 
the advent of the British rule. Yet, in spite of its being perhaps 
the youngest drama m the world, it seems spiritually among the 
most mature. Indeed, it already shows signs of unnatural 
growth m certain rospocts before having gone through the 
experiences and gradual moulding processes of the developed 
stagO'Craft in European countries This seems to be due to 
the fact that the Bengali drama had an enormous amount of 
valuable liteiary traditions and material to fall back upon and 
to draw from, without at the same time being wholly competent 
to handle the modern European methods ot production m. a 
smtablo manner. The mcoiigruity is fmthex explained when one 
r«3mcmber& that while the Bengali playwrights were using the 
old native sources, it was absolutely impossible for them to do 
more than adapt European dramatic principles and technique 
to Indian subjects. 

The modern Bengali drama, began imder very auspicious 
circumstanoes, and, as we have already shown, was profoundly 
affected by social and political events not only in its own country 
but in other parts of the world. It is difficult to separate 
the history of the Bengali stage from the history of social and 
political changes in Bengal in the nineteenth century In 
spite of very strong foreign influences and tendencies, Bengali 
drama exhibits to-day a quality and charm, distinctively its own. 
In the course of the last hoadied and fifty years, it has not only 
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spread Ear and wide but has become a gemiitiely national 
institution, eraa.nL-ipato(l Xrom servility wKetliei to ioreign or 
Sanfikntic traditions. Tbo value oX tlie Bengali drama would 
not m any scnao be diminishod, liad everything that was written 
m. the form oX drama boXorc 1800 completely perished There ia a 
certain feeling abroad that modem Indian literature is far less 
worthy of study than the older and more ancient. It may be 
admitted that the history of Bengali literature presents a record of 
rather broken and often incohorent activities, and that its develop- 
ment is irregular, but so far as tbe Bengali drama is concerned, it 
IS quite evident that it is intensely modern, in the sense 
that it repreaentfl the life and thought and feeling of to-day. 
By virtue of this modernity alone, it reveals that unity which 
bmda Bengal to tho outer world and niakcs Uiti^ Chandra, 
Bvjjenclra Lai and B.abin0.ra Nath critics and thinkers of 
the present generation. "Whether we lako the early work of 
Karo Nurayan and Madhu Sudan ortho later work of Bvijcndm 
Lai and Babliulia Nath, it posscases that universal Rubjectivity-— 
that moat persistent attcrofit to deal with the human mind 
rather than the esctemal world. Taking it as a wliolo, tiro modern 
Bengali drama, seoms to bo domniatod by a nwmi oc Joss aesthetic 
and speculative attitude of mind rather than by an interept in 
esternal facte ; and this is natural enough, since Bengali liEe 
itself has been dominated for many generations by ewoHonal 
rejection rather than by objective activity. This typically 
subjective pre-oooupation. of tho Bongali mind has profoundly 
impressod the entire body of tho modern iJcngali drama Lot us 
turn for a moment to the modern ICuropcan drama to examino 
this question from a, compamtivo stand-point A wmsidorablo 
number of the modern European plays deals with much that 
ia rather trivial, petty and iiiconsoquential, and its stage is 
crowded with people whose names we forget, whoso faces fado 
away in the endless changing panorama of human bfo, whoso 
actions, if they accomplish anything at all, matter very little 
for the rest of the human race, and who only make traps 
for themBclves by then own little weaknesaes of character 
and mistakes of reckless passions. Now, this type ol drama is 
so fat entir^y uaknown in Bengal. It may bo argued that Bengal 
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IS not xidden with, so many acute and intricate problems of sex 
and morality as modern Europe It is quite true that Bengali 
hie could not, m the present eircumstanoee, furnish the material 
for the bedroom drama of Mr. Noel Coward or sex-plays of 
M. Eugene Brieux. But if human natnre in its essence is the 
same all over the world and if it is to be judged from a broad 
angle of vision and mterpreted by artists of real nnagmation, 
drama should he a matter of greatness and beauty rather than 
triviality and ngliness It does no follow that unpleasant realities 
should be entirely omitted from a genuinely artistic production , 
indeed, they cannot be, so long as human nature remains as it is , 
hut they must be harmonized and skilfully adjusted in such 
a way as to give a healthy and wholesome impression In a word, 
the drama should be the revelation of the human spirit strugglmg 
with the forces of the world. The Greeks had a tragedy which 
portrayed the human spirit at odds with Destiny itself, and as 
Seneca has said ; “A strong man matched with fortune is a 
sight for the gods to see ” In the same manner, Bengali drama, 
following its spiritual traditions and speculative bent of mind, 
has more or less drawn on the larger rather than the smaller 
issues of life, but with this difference — ^thatthe mmor, insignificant 
details of life, instead of being harmonized with the larger and more 
important ones, have been allowed to be altogether submerged m 
merely glorified pictures of ideal beauty, ideal truth and ideal 
happiness. Even the most nltra-modern of Bengali dramatists 
hke Dvijendra Lai and Babindia Nath have drawn from the 
heroic legends and romantic tales of history and mythology 
the situation and characters of their plays and overlooked the 
stones that ordinary every day life might have furnished And 
even when they have touched contemporary life, it is with such 
a depth of ideahsm and emotion that its subjective elements have 
completely overshadowed the objective realities. It is not so 
much the material of the Bengah plays as the tone and temper 
of the dramatists that make the Bengah drama so subjective 
and naturally so one-sided Bengali playwrights have evaded 
realities in pursuit of ideals, and until they come to face the 
facts of life squarely and present them in strict accordance 
with the highest moral and spmtual standards of art, their 
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work Wi]l remain ais wsekss as the ultra-rcalistio drama of modcrja 
Europe. The highest type of drama is that which hnngf! into 
play beauty of form, nobility of purpose and dignity of mwatai 
outlook. These quaiitios cannot bo exhibited or evoked 
either by painting an idea) world of perfoctifin or by giving 
a picture of merely sordid and ugly realities. The Bengali 
playwrights of the future need not only to keep their rollective 
imagination withm reasonable bounds of control and precision, 
but need also to gain more exiierience and fresh fitimulus to 
thought and action from life as it is. The plays they will then 
produce will nol only be true and real but will make a permanent 
appeal to humamty and will touch the omotiona as well a$ 
inspire tho soul, 

Tho modem Bengali stage is still tr} ing to got into touch wdJi 
art and with life. It has not as yet fully pucteoded in OiScaping 
from the cout-omjd and ind iffcmicti in which it has been hold 
flincc! its very beginning by social and religious refijnners on 
tho one hand and by orthodox wittes on tho other. Bengal 
has not yet develofied any regular stage-fcechinqne to guide 
its dramatic productions , whereas in Kuropc atid America, 
in spite of the apparent confusion of vanoua schools snd vurions 
convicting ideas, stagc-craft may bo said to have touched a 
definite point of achievement, and competent men in dilTorent 
lines of stage-production are (;x{?erimcnting with now ideas 
and trying new methods. Ihe West ha,s already developed 
quite a successful typo of stage-craft, which ainas at finding a 
true and just proportion between stage and auditorium, and 
a synthesis between the play and its setting, This will bo 
clearly evident to anybody who cares to study the Wesforn 
methods of planning and constructing thoatroa, of Jighling and 
colonr-sohemes, and all the modem ficientihe facilities and 
appliances for producing theatrical allusion. These methods 
have been eoMistently sought by well-known r^meuts of 
the European drama, however much they may dlhcr in matters 
of detail- Max Bernhardt gives first importance to the right 
Mad of architectural designs suitable for a drama or an opera ; 
Oord-on Craig wishes to bring the inechamcal maebinory of the 
stage into strict harmony with lighting, oolour-efEects and 
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dramatis fetsonm ; and Adolphe Appia sectirfes the success 
of a production by coaceutratiDg aimobt entirely upon lighting 
methods . Bengal has not yet its plastic and aichitectuxal utage 
On a modern Bengali stage, which stdl employs painted canvas, 
the conflict between the dead setting and the living actor 
is mevitable The dramatic illusion of a Bengah play le too 
apparent. Against two-dimeusional pamtiug on the back- 
drops and wings we have three-dimension^ actors This 
painted pretence will have to disappear completely before the 
Bengali stage can achieve any real success in modern productions. 
The painting of naagmary landscapes, roads, buildings and trees 
has to give way to the visual realism of architectural and plastic 
designs. Painting conveys flatness, no depth Mountains, 
a sea-coast or any such distant object may occasionaily 
have to be painted, but not the available things of every-day 
life which can very well be built up on the stage. In a modem 
play we not only want an illusion of reality but an illusion of 
actuality The importance of this actual visual illusion lies 
in lis ability to catch tho eye of an audience , and the work of the 
designer or architect will be successful only so far as it can give 
the imprnssion of the right kind of background which easily sets 
tha imagination of tho spectators working and at the same time 
rouses a kbd of oollectivo spirit, which alone is its rmson d'etre. So 
architectural design will have to be adopted by Bengali stage- 
practitioners, if they desire the ends of beauty and illusion and 
not mere trickery and false pretence. It is true that in Europe 
the architectural setting for the stage has not arrived at any 
point of real perfection, but the false pretence of the old type of 
stage-setting has been abandoned for ever. It is rather un- 
fortunate that in the modem commercial theatre of the West 
the director and actor have been so much overshadowed by the 
electrician and architect Agamst this the Bengah producers 
must be on their guard They should never try to secure the 
success of a play merely by those artificial means which modern 
scientific machmexy can so easily supply. A certain amount 
of anarchy was bound to happen in the European methods of 
atage-arcMtecturc ; machinery took hold of the mind of a 
commexoial producer in a rather destructive manner. Signor 
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Marmetfe, aa Italian Futorist, lias ovon insiated that because 
tbe machine mpreecnta the spirit of the luodcra age, a drama 
ought to represent the life and movomont of men OiS inachinca in 
■which actors should lie shown onclosod in cylinders and IuhucIr 
T he Rusakn Froietaiiat theatre ia being encouragtid by Moierhold 
and Foregger to develop on aimilar linos. Of course, those are 
rather extromo oases of the employrnent of machinery for the 
stage. Man is not a marioaette. and as such he cannot 
possibly he reduced into an organized piece of mechaniam like 
a machine A theatre is no real source of entertainment or 
inspiration by its conversion into a scheme of geometric figures, 
spirals and angles, oblongs and squares, ■with blotches of paint 
here and thm. The fact la that Cubism, Vorticism and all 
forms of Futurist art have led to certain confusion in the 
standard of values, for tho aimplo reason that they have 
gone beyond tlie Hnuts impoBcd by the realistic, plastic stage. 
All Futurist experiments hare blloww! in the main the principle 
of expreseing emotions or ideas through merely umatolfigible 
pictorial art, without the slightest n;gard for the actual reality 
of the objects painted. The deeply rcilcctivc attitude ol a 
Futurist painter or architect has led him to reproaent objects 
that are not real but are the perversio-oa of his ccocuttio imagina- 
tion, The Futurist tendencies of European painting and stage- 
architecture have exercised a considerable infhiwnce on 
Bengali fart and incidentally on Bengali stage -representa- 
tions The scenery which is usually dc^ugnod by Messrs, Nanda 
Lai Basu and Asit Kumar Haidar for Babindta Nath’s plays is 
essortaally of an impressionistic type. It looks like a bitofpaintcd 
canvas of hazy and subdued colour and a weird assemblage 
of unintelligjblo angles and lme«, made to suggest, if anji;hiiig 
at all, something quaint, shadowy and unsubstaniial. If we 
look at Mr. Gbgonendra Nath Tagore's slcetohes prepared for 
MaUa Ko/raU, we notice that they do not convoy any directness 
or clarity of expression but a vague kind of emotional intimacy 
through subtle suggestions of lines and light and shade. The 
air of Bengal is thick to-day with such phrases ae 
“aymbohe,” “ rhythmic/’ " dynamic,” and so on. The modem 
Bengali impresskonst artists are vainly trying to find in those 
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formulas some new medium of art-expression and are oniy 
distorting their ait by crude and mutatiTe methods. Of 
coirrse, they represent that small section of Bengali artists of 
the school of Ahanmdra Nath Tagore, who are collaborating 
with Rabmdra Nath Tagore m his dramatic productions The 
vagueness of their methods is in a sense encouraged hy the 
vagueness inherent in the plays of Rahindra Nath. So to 
Rabindxa Nath’s theatre which concerns itself with thoughts 
alone, the painting of a symbolistic type has been added, 
visualizing, as it were, the atmosphere of the play. But the 
proper function of a realistic plastic stage is not merely to produce 
an emotional atmosphere but to produce understandmg and 
sympathy by meana of a viaual illusion of actuality. It bas to 
give the iinprcssion of objects in terms of both inner and 
outer acturthiy-— an actuality of form instead of an actuality 
of idea. Tlie moat significant thing achieved by those Bengali 
impreasionistie painteis ia, however, the breakdown of false 
realism in form and content and. false perspective in paintmg 
But until the cbetrtciaa and architect, decorative artist and 
mechanic comhnu' with the producer, playwright and actor, 
iliero will not come in Bengal any perfected type of a plastic 
stage —such a type will allow of the successful and creditable 
production of modern {days. Light is the heart of the modem 
stage-picture to-day and la perhaps second only to the actor 
himseli in ijni)ori-,aiico. A modem aotoi camiot afford to dispense 
with the aid ai lighting-cflcets if he is satisfactorily to represent 
dlfierent situationa at didoront moments. The most oon- 
siructivo of all Kuiopcmi rfigismir in matters of lighting is 
Adolphe Appia, and it is to him the modem Bengali stage must 
look for practical suggestions and ideas The Russians have 
brought painters like L4oii Bakst and Boetich into their 
theatre, and Bengal must draw its inspiration from the artifffcs 
of the younger generation. As regards the architectural and 
mechamcal matters of the theatre, no one in Europe is a greater 
authority than Max Reinhardt. It would be well for Bengali 

* So far the liesl, &Kd most convuwiiigly renIiaUo painting and desimng 
for ths stage Uave been done by Mr. Ohttra B5y iii tlie prodnotiom at 3Mx, eiSir 
dCarnSr hhadnri’fi tteato, Naiya-Mandw.'* &6 pp. 3^2-3. 
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dtagc-aEohitects to study iun aud try to Timieratand iiis motliode, 
wKicb, have proved m suco<efos£ul hi Knrope and Amerkii If the 
Bengali stage is to develop on modem Jincis and to ohiam 
a greater reeogmtion, it will have to teop in toiKh with the 
modem developm.oriis in Jiluropean stage-craft and incorporate 
tome oX its n&w methods and jiracticcs into its own lines of 
development, Tagore^s contempt for external action and 
machinery will never help towards the achievement of a real 
stage-teahnique in Bengal. 

Ihe Bengali theatre of 1930 presents an interesting but rather 
a confased spectacle. There has certainly been what we may 
regard as post-war icCormation hut there is a lack of a consistent 
policy and firm imagination. A sort of theatre guild h.ts recently 
boon fomiod under the name oX “ Art Thcatto, Limitod,” whicli 
owns the old “ Star Tbcntre ” and clanns as its greatest succo&s 
of the last season a very long run (three hundred pcrlornianros) 
of a mythological play called Ka/rtjuirJim, and of the current year, 
a creditable produchion of a social dro-rna ontirled 
(The Power of Marriage Sacrament), which has been drama, tizod 
from the Bengali novel of tho anmo name of j-Vnuriipa 3)cvl. 
Kabindra Math Tagore recently gave Ihein permission to stage 
Chra Kumar $abh& (Baolwlor’s Club) -~-dramtttjw'.d version of an 
old work called Pmj»patw Nirba/idkt,, A moat enoouraging sign 
of the times is that Eahmdra Math is permitting some of his 
plays, both old and new, to bo staged at tJie, profosaionai 
theatres Perhaps encouraged by the royalties he recoiviul from 
hie first venture at the " Star Theatre,” ho has ktedy contributed 
three of his plays, namely “Bismjm, and Tupa& to 

the mitettoiro of the “ Matya-Mhndic, Ltd ,”—dhe youngest and 
moat promising of the modem professional theatres in Calcutta. 
This theatre has for its director and guiding personality, Mr, 
Bim Kumar Bhadurf, decidedly the best actor and pTOcluccr in 
Bengal to-day. Sisu Kumar was a professor of a Calcutta 
coEege and first gained distinction as m amateur in many 
private performances. "When he became a professional one 
expected big tiuiga of him — m expectaiuon which he has so 
fax more tbm amply justified. Sifiir Kumar is fighting single- 
hmt&i against idio antiquated iasLions and practices of tho 
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professional theatres of tlie oW echool, such aa the “ Minerva 
and “ Manoiuohan ” theatres, and it seems someiiung of a 
tragedy that he should be the only man on the modern Bengah 
Btage to-tUy who possesses real ability and imagmation. He has 
education, cxponcnce, and firroness of pohey. He has all 
the qoalnioa that make a good actor — ^personality, technique 
and tamperamont Ho is a thorough student of modern European 
stage-craft, and, judging from his very recent productions, 
notably those of Alamgir, S^ta, $o)-cdl and Hama, the last two 
being social plays, dramatized horn the original novels of Mr 
^arat Chandra Chatterji, Mr. Bhaduri has shown distinct 
originahty m the art of production. He attends to accuracy of 
detail and perfection of techniqUG. He keeps his eye on the 
setting a.gamst whicli his mm luid women ore to stand and he 
J;now» how to Juittdle his material so as to produce a harmony 
between tho play and iU atmosphere He does not employ tho 
stock-in -trade of the o)derstagii'ptarititiioi)t’T9,andhois developing 
a now iStylc wldch may become the approved stylo of the new age. 
Great actor as he ia, he insists on simplicity and naturalness 
Ho shuns diu'.lamatiou and vociferation ; ho docs not shout and 
gohticulatc hkc '■ Brud Bubii ” of the older scliool, but speaks his 
woids with ivoiidcrful clarity and pmoi.sion, with his eyes as well 
w his E]'.a He hm taught his men and women to say momentous 
tilings m tho moat fiiroplo, natural and ofl-hand manner. Under 
his influence, hia actors and actressoa liavc broken away from 
txaditiona! behaviour and artiilcial mentahty. In fact, he 
is trying to permeate his actors and actresses with the simplicity 
and natuialness of liis own stylo, so that quite a new' typo of 
actor kikI actress is rising in IJengal to-day. 

One great ointacle to the improvement of the Bengali theatre 
is the objection of the Hindu community to actresses’ parts 
being taken by women of good social standing. But ideas are 
changing and it is quite possible that tie social ban will be lifted 
some day and that actresses will be recruited from ail sections 
of society. When that h appens , the Bengali theatre will have more 
dignity and moral prestige, and its taste, tone and atmosphere 
will be vastly improved. In. Babindra Math’s plays, boys 
and girls act together without conatramt in public performances, 
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and feka la not eondeinnod as it might have been fifty years 
ago. Another and stll\ greater drawback of the professional 
stage is its conservatism, m mattera of dress and costume The 
managers only too often S}wnd money rocklcfjsly on. merely 
ostentations and gaudy dreSBos wluch arc absoiatrly uneuited 
lor the timo and circumstances of the play. It was not 
Very long ago that in a petfonnance of Girls Chandra’& 
Pmphulh at the “ Star Theatre/' the dress of a jail-prwoner 
m the play was fmuiy to the point of being Indicrons Then 
there ia that absurd combination of English blouse, Beuarasi 
SfflrT and Hindustani sbppers for the dress of a “ Queen/' 
Soldiers, porters, courtiers, and citizens are most indiflerently 
dressed. Bajput, Bathan or Mogul dresses are invented without 
the slightest regard to even the histfirical mforrantion available 
about them la Faurapic plays, of course, there ia some diftlculty 
as to what the legendary heroes and heriunea should wear, 
hut the producetH ought to exorcise their own imagination 
infitead of dresaing up their men and women in the most fantastic 
costume s of the present day. 

But by far the greatest obstacle to the dovidoproeut of the 
Bengali drama is thes narrowness imd iguoraimo cd th« prufeSBionaJ 
actors and aowesses of the old sishitoi. They are so wtifi and so 
solE-oonsoious and so tied down to tlic orncio technicalittcti of their 
life tliat they can never .stop out of their thoakica.! roles. H 
they would only get in tioach with real life and fmd thcmaelvca 
in a world quite difierent fiom their own, the Bengali stage would 
be richer in experiunoo and outlook But tho older tyjjo of pro- 
fessional theatre in Bengal is dominated by one great euperntitioJi 
that fui actor has his appropriate type of part and must 
never ho oast for another of a cliSerent Koif. He may 
change his dress but never his mask or method, m he moves from 
one play to another. And even a play will be found for him that 
will just suithis part In fact, this largely explains why tho majority 
of the Calcutta theatres to-day are dominated mostly by the 
plays of the old masters. It can scarcely be othorwiso so long 
as the theatos are in the hands of a small group of veteran 
professionals of the old generation. The managers do not show 
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the sljglitest vegarci for public sentiment and continue to stage 
only such plays as will allow their permanent stare to make 
good in thoir M3}»ectiy» rdlos All that is wanted to remedy 
this at-ato of affairs is tihat play-goers should show more 
independence and coiuage of conviotion. If they support new 
ventures, new nmaViur companioH; now authors and new experi- 
ments, tho tcaditionwl monotony of the professional stage will 
he broken We must have reverence for great things and great 
artists, but wo must not allow tradition to become a fetish 
There is only one tradition m dxama-~can it classical or 
romantic— W'hich is not merely the practice of the past but also 
the continuous renewal in. tie present Tradition is nothing 
but the result of successful experimentation It is not meant 
to be iin imposition from the past to fetter the present. It is a 
living force because it admits of boingte-ercaled and re-fashioned 
in the prosont. We must, therefore, bowaro of too much rovor- 
cnco for even Giri^ Chandra or Dvijendra Lhl Their works 
must bo tn^atiCd aa tilings to be cxj[Kirime.nted with, nnd must 
not bo contimwlly produtwl in the traditional old-fashioned 
manner. Them Is no knowiugwben a smglftgoodplay may be writ- 
ten, but gouti play will not follow good play unless three factors co- 
exist : people who enn write good plays, piiopic who will produce 
good jdays, {Uicl people who will go to seci good plays. With the 
death of Uir!^ Chandra and Bvijendra JAl, the first great ejjoch of 
the Bengali theatre came to an oiuL Thoir plays cannot possibly 
hold tho modern stage for an indidinite ]wuiod of time. So it 
would bo i.lui height of indiftcretioa on the part of a modern 
producer to feed his audiotiocs night after night with one or other 
of the old mastnrpiocos. The younger generation will have to 
furnish p>lnyn of its own time, to be actwd by men and women of 
its own time, before ihe people of ite own tune It should be. the 
ambition of the theatre-technician to provide in his stage an 
artistic medium which shall not only give greater freedom of 
production to old masterpieces but clear the way for new 
dramatic works and. ontorpmos, Tlie stage mast become the 
centre of sound, the oontre of light, the centre of colour, and the 
centra of the affeotion and onthueiasm of the audience. In this 
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and this alone lies the hope oL a. good future ior the TiongaU drama. 
That hope can only be fulfiiicd m a durable and permanent 
alhoixoe between actors and playwrights on tlio one hand and 
producers and stago-practitionera on the other The scientiho 
and artistic possibilities of the llengali tiwsatro under these 
conditions will bo imbmitod 
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PLAYS AND PLAYWllIDHTS 


Amaxendra Ifdth Baita. Amar OranUiahaU (Tlui Complotio Works of 
Aniaanidra KrUifi Uatia), OaIfui.ta, lS)0a DalitPv i*]iainnl, {Jmlcutta, 
1908 Jlbatio Maraijo, (IftloiiUa, 1911 J’lomcr Joplin, ('ttlentfa, U)l'> 
Amrta Lai Basil. Amita Grant.hfiball (I'lio Collrrlcd Works of Amrta Lai 
IJaBu), i paitfl, Cak'tttla, IPOd-ll liabu, OalcuUfi. 11)11. Ekakar 
Oalcntta, 18913. Klule Dakhal, find 11(111.1011, Calcutta, 191:1 Naba 
Yauban, OalouUa, 191+. HAbS^i Bfin^rill, Calrulba, l£iO(i. Tarubaia, 
GalcuU.iij 1890. Tajjal) Byilpar, Caloulta, 1800 
ApateS CLaJidra Mukherji Kfim.'iimja. CaVulla, lOHf Sublm Bj-i^tj.Calaulta, 
1915. t^iIkp^Tja, OaldULIft, 1018 Ayndhyfir Hn^^atn, t^alculla. JifJO 
lrai;t'r BilijI, Oaltiutla, 1022 Sil U.lttiohaiKiia, Cali'utla, 1£)2;$. Karniir. 
jUn, 1937, Ohanili Dan. CaU.Ullti. 193H, 

Dhia Bandhu Mifeta. t'n/ki'icd and *8cpnr«fe PlntjD, l)ui». HaiiUlm Miicci 
OrwUlullxiiU {Tlin VVoikB ol Dtnn liarnlbu MH-ra), OiJciuilii, 1909 
Biyi) J’agia (hiifo, OaUtitta, XHfiG. .hiinai Ikli ik, ( 'lalnuUa. 1873. IJliivatt, 
Cftkiotta, 1860 Nabln Tnpa»vuil, Calnultw, 186/3 NTIdjitpap, 2rid 
JlldiUoii. Calcutitii. Ih7| '>'5'! r't "I" Indigo IHantiiijt: Minor, 
tiTO.nfdatod from ibn 1 i i i i ' . will* wii Itdri'iiduotsoii by 

J. Long), Caloutta, IS*'! '• "i I i OtUnuUii. IHfltl 

liM^rafhy and OrUteiatn. Biulkiin Cluuuba ClialUirji s Utiifi 
Biindbu Jibiinl, 3rid Ediljoii. Caluutta, 1!)()9. Hii^Il Kumilir lift; Natya- 
8«Mtye Waa Baudltu (“ llirbliunK.” bTow Si uch, voIh. n and iii). 
Dvijendfa LSI RIy, i*l"ya llanpia NilrT, Cakulta, l(il6, KbnsiiiH, Calcutta, 
I 9 M. Biraha. Caloutta, IfiOj. Cbaudm Unpla, Stul Kditiiini, Claloufta, 
1913. DuryA B&s, Caloutla, 1906. F.k tiliarn (a pajuplilot), 2nd Edtlujti, 
(laloatta, 1911. Knlkl AlAlSir, Oaluila, 1915. Mnwlr riUa,«, CalouUa, 
1908 NarjSkilJi, Hrd Kdilion, (lalontta, 1914. I’ara Pint', 3iid Edttion, 
Oalcntta, 191 ;i. KltjApI, 3wl KdiUnn, Calmitta, 1916. RCiiil, Pfalftp 
Siruha, 3rd Edition, llaloutta, 1906. iSSjalirlri, <Hh Edition, (laloutta, 
1913. Sir'ubal Bijay, Calcutta, 1916 Slia, 3«d Edition, Cakiutt.a, lOU 
TarAbai, lat Kdikon, Oalinitta, 1903. Trahya Hparita, £rid HiUtion 
Calcutta, 1916. 

Biography and Orkiciam. Deb Ivurailr Rily Choudburl , Bvijoudra 
Lai, Sad Edition, Caloutta, 1931. 

OkE^ Chaadra 6 I 109 . Afioka, Calcutta, 1911 rsabdltn, Catouttfi., 1906. 
Ohhatrapati, Caloiitta, 1907. GirM (Htilbab, Caloutta, 1907. Ouli^ 
GlraHthaball (Complete Workt of GUM Cbandra Cho.')), partiH i-xil, 
Calcutta, 1 608-12 Mlrkaslm, Caloatta,lft06. Prajdiulla, Oaloutta, 1915. 
S»akara«liaryya, Calcutta, 1910. Sat NAm, Calcutta, 1904 0iiuti, 
Calcutta, 1908. Tupobal, CaJeutta, 1913, 

Jyotowdra Mth Tagore. Alik BSbo, CaJoutta, 1900. Afiruiaall Nutak, 
2ad Edition, Caloutta, 1879. Juliua Otesar (A inotncal l.ianslatiffn in 
Bengali), Galuutta, 1907. Karpfira Maftjari (Translated into Bengali 
from the Baaaknt work of Rfija/iekhara), (Jaloiitta, 1901. MiLlati 
MftdJja™ (A Bengali translation of the Sanskrit woik of fibavabbuii), 
Cakutta, 1900 MaUdvikaguimitra (I'ranulated from Kalidasa), Cakotta. 
1901. Praboclba-Chantlrodaya NStak (Ttaaelatod into Bottgali from » 

340 
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PLAYS AHD PLAYWEIGHTS 

Sanstent allogorioal drama by Kr^ipa Mi^ra), Puru Vikram Natak, 
and Edition, Oalouiia. 1870. Sarojinl Natak, Calcutta, 1878 
STapnamayi Natak, Calcutta, 1882 

PrasSd Vidyabmod Ahwiya. Calcutta, 1915 A£oka, Calcutta, 
1008 Bango liathor, Calontta, 1907 Banglax Masnad. Calcutta, 1910 
Blii^ma, Calcutta. 1013 01 i5j£( 1 Bibi, Calcutta, 1007 DadS 0 Didi, 

Calcutta., 1908. Khaftijahan, Calcutta, 1912 K^Irod Cranthabali 
(A Collection of Hjetoneal jiramas), parts i-iv, Calcutta, 1912-15 
Midiya, Calcutta, 1912 Nandakumar, Calcutta, 1915, Padminl, 
Calcutta, 1906 Pala^ir Praya£olutta, Calcutta, 1907. Palma, Calcutta, 
1911 Pratapaditya, Calcutta, 1906. Baghubir, Calcutta, 1804 
Eamanuja, Calcutta, 1906 Savitri, 4tli Edition, Calcutta, 1916 Naia- 
NSrayan, Calcutta, 1921 Alamgir, Calcutta, 1919 
ja Kamal Gosvami Kr?na Kamal Grantbabali (Edited -with a Life of the 
Author by Kamini Kumar Gosvann), Calcutta, 1914 
jIU Sudan Datta. Plays Buro Sahker Ghure Bom, 2iid Edition. Calcutta, 
1862. Ekci Ki Bale Sabhyata, Calcutta, 1866 Kr^ija KumSrl, Calcutta, 
1861. Padiuavati, Calcutta, 1801. Ratnavali (A Bengali translation of 
the Sanskrit Drama of Sri Harga Deva), Calcutta, 1868. Katnavali 
(Translated into English from the Bengali original), Calcutta, 1868 
SarmisthS, Calcutta, I860. 

CoUected und Biographical Works Michael Madhu Sudan Batter 
Granthabali (A Complete Works of Michael Madhu Sudan Datta), 
6th Edition, 1910 Ilajani Kanta Gupta Pratibha, Calcutta, 1806 
Yogindra Nath BaBU ; Michael Madhu Sudan Datter Jiban Chant, 
2nd EiJition, 1893, and 3rd Edition, Calcutta. 1906 
0 Mohan Basu. Ananda May, Calcutta, 1886 Han£ Chandra Natak, 
2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1880 Mayakanan, Calcutta, 1907 PSrtha 
Parajay, Calcutta, 1886 Praijay Pariksa, Calcutta, 1870 RamSibhisok, 
Calcutta, 1868 RJis Lila, Calcutta, 1889 Satl Nfitak, 4th Edition, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

todra Nath Tagore. Flays AohalSyatan, Calcutta, 1912, Biday 
Abhisttp, Calcutta, 1912, and the English translation “ The Curse at 
Earewell," by Mr. E. J. Thompson, London, 1924. Bisarjan, New 
Edition, Calcutta, 1909, and the English translation “ Sacrifice,’* 
London, 1918. ChitraUgadu, Calcutta, 1892, and the Enghsh transr 
lation “Chitra,” London, 1013. D5k Ghar, Calcutta, 1919, and the 
Enghsh translation "Post Office” by Debabrata Mukherji, London, 
1914. Malini, Adyar, 1918. Phalguni, Allahabad, 1916, and the 
English translation “ The Cyolo of Spring,” London, 1917 Prakttir 
Prati£odh, Calcutta, 1884, and the English translation “ Sanyasi,” 
London, 1918. Bija, Calcutta, 1910, and the English translation " The 
King of the Dark Chamber,” New York, 1914. Raja 0 RanJ, Calcutta, 
1909, and the English translation " The King and the Queen,” London. 
1918, Bakta KarabI, Calcutta, 1923, and the English translation “ Bed 
Oleanders,” London, 1926 Saradotsab, Calcutta, 1008, and the English 
translation “ Autumn Eestival,” Calcutta, 1920. Volmiki Pratibha, 
Calcutta, 1803. 

Othsr Works • Gitanjali, Allahabad, 1916, and the English translation 
“ Gitanjah Song Offerings,” London, 1921 My Bemimscenoes, New 
York. 1917. PrajapatirNirhandha, Calcutta, 1908. RSjarsi, 3rd Edition, 
Adahabad, 1914. 

Biography and Criticism Ajit Kumar Chakrabarti • Kavya 
PankramS, Daoca, 1915, Amarendra Nath Bay . Babiyana, Calcutta, 
1916. Baumer, Sybil , An Introduction to Babindra Nath’s Mysticism, 
Chicago, 1026, Englohardt, E : Babindra Nath Tagore und Beina 
baston Bllhenwerke, Borlin and Lieipzig, 1922 Eiedier, H. ■ Die Welt 
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PLATS AND PLATWEIGHTS 


ni Drama Elftliliidrft N'St.ii Tugorofl, Borini, 1921 Kimmd Nilth DAs • 
Rfiinndi'fi Nftili, Hia Mind and Art, Dalourtiv, 1922. Maulvi Ikram 
Al.Pm. Kabttidw Fratibliil, Calanrta, 1014 '"T 

llabTndra N.illi T.i.gnr(j, JJupijiii, 1022. UtitdliakrjsOn ■ i . i , i, 
nf Eabindm Njllh Tagoro. London, 1018. Uliya. hrmaiij- Kaomura 
MAlh Tagnri' : A Bjographinnl Bliiidy, London, 1015 Kohuni;, A 
Tagoro snme I’oraduliolikL'il., si-infi Workp, fiomfl Woltanmdi.'i.nung, 
Dro.H(l(sn, 1921. ThompNon, K .1 llabindra NRlh, llis Li/o and Work, 
London, 1931. Vadlat, Ldandrc Lo .LoMo llindoti Itabindia Nfiik 
Tagore, Pan*!, 1921 

Ram Nfimyan Tarkaratna. Pldya .• KuIin'Knl-Sftibasva, {Slli Edition, 
Calcutta, 1879 Naba Natak, Calcutta, 1867 llnbmmi Harap, Calcutta, 
1871. Svapna TJban, 1883 Ubbay SamkaL Calcutta, 1869, 

Onficism Araarondra Nath Ray : Natuko Eiim. NarSyaii 
(“ Narayap,” Phalgun, 1322 as, i.e. I'blO ad., pp 365-69) Aivm'i 
Kumar fJon Natuks pMSm Narayau (" N.Xruyap,” Agrahayai;!, 1323 s 8 , 
1.6. 1916 A, 3 )., pp. 79-84), Nahni 'Kilntn llhaltaAlli Nktuko Bam 
Narayap (“ Ndrayap,” AWm, 1322 ii. 8 ., i.e. 1916 a.u., pp. 1130- 
44). Sat S5hiiy,a QrantlifibalT, part li, pp 191-341, Calcutta, 1910 -12 


PERIODICAL I^UBIICATIONS 

The Asiatic Jmrwl, 3 wioR, Calcutta, 181(1 46 , Asiatic Ifcsennhes, 1799, 
eta Tho Benj/al fiurlam, Caloutta, 1 826 -40 and 1 802, ato Caloutta, 

1384, oto ISthidh&rtha Havi^mha, Caloutta, 1860, oto. de 

VmoU dcs Umtes Sludcs, Baaiuoulo 83, I'arh, 1890. I'tw Oaic'Utta Uazotd, 
■vain, i-vi, Noa. 1-149, Calnutty., 1781-7. (talcutta (fasettes (Hoiootions from) 
ol 1784-1823, Hhimitig the politloal and aoplal condition of the itngilsh in 
India, voIb I'-iii, by W. H. bctois Karr, and vola iv and v, by H, 1>, Hatideman, 
Calouttd, 1861— 9. The C’alCKUfa JHantkJu 1868. lUlw t'atrutta McinsrUf 

Old Sfirics, Caloutta, 1810'-I912, and Now SpriM, Caloutta, ISIS, eta. The 
Mthucfltion (iazettc, Caloutta, 1868, ntn. The Abtj^ItVww.K (old ido), Caloutta, 
1838, eto,, and 1874-96. Bengal GasetU, Caloutta, l7Hlt”2. 3'ho 

Smdu Tatettft, Bliow.anipori', 1867, oto The Uindv, Piuneer, Calcutta, 1831, 
eto. The Indi-an Buitp New, Calouttu, 1869, oto The Iwlia QazHta, 
Ofllouti.n, 1826, etc. 'I’ho /ndiim Mirror, Calcutta, 1861 -Yd. Tho Modwn 
iJslMSM, Calcutta, 1068, oto, Nahyabharat, Caloutta, 1884, oto N&rh Ohar, 
Caleuttn, 1923 6. The Nutmtiol Magiidm, Caloutta, 1800, etc. AdrSyau, 
Calcutta, 1914-17. The Orient, Now York, 1923-0, PrrshUsi, Cakiutta, 
1905-36 JiUpam, Calcutta, 1920, et«. JMp 0 i?fiAy(7, Caloutta, 19S4-6. 
JSabstj Patra, Calcutta, 1914, etc. Patrd){id KaumtuN, C*aloutta, 1821. Pttmb^d 
I'rabMkar (old files), Calcutta, 1858, etc fiSAifyu, Calcutta, 3910. cto 
Shhit^ Parisai PatrikS, Calcutta, 1894, uto. Soma PrakrU, Calcuttit. J 806- 
62 Tattvahodhini PainkH, Caloutta, 1008, oto. The Theatro Arts Monthly, 
New York, voB i-x, 1916-26. k'wuwo OHmtal fo‘u.rw4i vola. ;KViii, xix, xauii, 
and xxlv. Bh&raii Quarterly, Calcutta, 1924-6 
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Athtil^/aian, 201, 203, 200, 213 
Actresses, Bengali, 44, 47, 116, 
131-4, 233-4 

Aniareadra Nath Datta, 130, 132, 133 
Anrrta Lai Basu, 130-1, 132 
Apare^ Chandra Muldierji, 130 
Arddhendu Sekhar Mustaphi, 90-1, 
97-100, 103-6 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji, 112, 113, 
117, 127, 133. 145, 140-50 
Bhair&riv.n, 60-3 
Bli4rat Chandra, 38, 44, 47 
BhartBiya Bapjaiastra, 34 
Bihari LSI Ohatterjl, 69, 01, 116 
Bvsmiian, 186-7 

mgia. Buro, os, 113 
Buro S&hkcT Gh&re Rom, 82, 85-6, 87 

Okm&ra (kopta, 166-7 
Chim, loo-i 

Bah GUr, 201-3, 213 
“ DanI Bahn," 128, 130-1, 233 
JDIna Bandhu Mitra, 97, 100, 101-4, 
107-15 

Drama, The Attic, 10, 17 ; the early 
European, 3, 12, 17-19 ; m 
Bengali in Nopal, 31-3 ; 
nationalism in, 150-6 ; the 
Sansknt, 1, 4, 36 , thoVedio, 1-3 
Dvijendra Lai Bay, Attitude to 
Hindu society and tehgion of, 
164-6 ; attitude to professional 
stage of, 168, 159 ; views on 
nationalism of, 154-7, 164 , 

hiB idea of love in Drama, 179- 
82 i hiB idea of tragedy, 161, 
163, 166, 166, 160-70, 173; 
his historical dramas, 161-6, 
173-4 ; his poetic dramas, 172, 
173 , his satires, 164, 169, 173 ; 
,has social dramas, 161-72 ; Ins 
portraiture of characters, 162, 
163, 165, 167, 173 ; compared 
to Chandra Ghos, 152-3 

Mk&i~ki~bak Sabhyata, 82, 86, 87 
Mhglm'e, 134 


GiriS Chandra Gho?, as an actor, 
130-41 , as a producer, 141-2 ; 
as a stage-director and manager, 
106-34 , as a writer, 136-9- 
the early career of, 90-100, 
his dramatised productions, 117 ; 
18 ; his farces, IIS, 125 , hie 
historical plays, 118, 126, 127, 
128 ; his nmsical comedies, 
117-18, 125, 126, 139, his 
mythological plays, 118, 119, 
121, 122, his poetic dramas, 
118, 127 ! hia political plays, 
128, 138, 162 , hiB social plays, 
124. 127. 128, ISS ; his religious 
plaj^, 122, 136. 128, 138 
Gita Oobtnda, 3, 4, 10 
" Granthikas,” 6 

26 

Harii Chandra, 93 

I4var Chandra Gnpta, 38, 46. 114, 
148 

J&mAi Bank, 104, 114 
" Jurl," 23-4 

Jyotirindia Nath Tagore, 63, 79 

Kaii, 24 
KathakatH, 25 
Kirtan, 26 

Krspa Kamal Gosvaru, 13 
KT'i’nahuman, 82, 106, 115 
Ksirod Prasad Vidyabmod, 134, 174, 
176, 233 

KulXn-Kiil-8arhasva, 61-6, 112 


LehedoS, Herasim, 43-5 
LiloAxMi, 101-2, 111-12 
Lyrics of Ind, The, 158 

Hadhn Sudan Datta, Michael, 68-9, 
71-87, 90-117, 148 
MaBoMaeya, The, 6 
Mak&bh&rata, The, 15, 76, 77, 79, 
119 
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Mtino Mohan li&nit, 01-4, 

Pfiitan., Iflfi, ll'>.'}~4 

jWtf ITS, 170, lft>, 

I&O, )S4, 203, 2M 

Mnl^a 03, &(, liti 

'Pummtit, 104-1/ 
mhmtif, 10,'J-4, lOS-li 
103-3 

Pii'lKtS>a{i\ 79-81 
I’&ijitiliiih, 25 
J>ara Pan, 107-70 
Phalguni. 204-0, 213 
Plays, j/roduoad hy Bonyalia, 

40-5 : fclarj&knt, xiwdaced. by 
ilongalis, 00-3 

Pnlssio PrttlUoiik, J31-4, 213 

IlabiJKO'a the 

oharaoieriatics ot Im ilramatio 
aft, 315-17, his oonwnpl lor 
eUige-ciaohinofy, 205, 210, 233, 
282 s hla eviiirihiiiion to the 
232 ; his 

I I I ' in riiymeOl 
' i, hia lyrlral 

plays in blanh \«r8u, 18) -ill; 
the lyuoism <4, 178 80, 21(1, 22t), 
223 ? the raoMiing ol aymhalu a-1 
oC, 1&8, 2tl0, 203, 20f>, 
207-8, aU44, 217-18 j the naUw 
of syraholicul dramaa ol, 100-7, 
190, 201-3, 209 ; his philosophy, 
178-8. 185-6, 217-19, S2t-2 ; 
luM |KtUtw6, 195, 213 j his 
religioii, 178-^ ; tho I'owttiitioltffli 
Of, 2 19, 223 
mja, 109h, 2)>1, 209, 213 
jRija lAvar Chaadra Sitnlin, 80, 07~T(i, 
72 

j8(^6 0 Jliijii, ISa-fl 
JifijS f^atSp Chandra Shiiha, dO, 
67-70, 72 

/fate ITaMhl, S09-14 
liMidiyaxut, the, 7, 1 5, 180 
B&mo9 Obandra Datu, 137, 1 50, IBS 
tiSm Karaysa Tarkarataa. 60, 58, 
63-5, 73, 74 

Mna Pm%, 152, 164, 153 
MinAvaK «S-70, 71, 75 
Benawsanca, the PaOTaniy, 31 ,• tha 
B^aS, S7-», 143 
• Sahmm 63, 91 
BftralPostjy of Bsm^aL 24, 26, 45 


S<idhim M&Jtisr, 97-100, Il3'-M 
ti'ajMa-n, 160, 3f)l, W3 
“ Hath" 38 
Srmdokuh, JiiO K 
h'anm^mh 72 4, 98, ni 
t§i4« Itmnar fthi'nlei'l, 23 i, 233-4 
" Hobharnkrtw,’’ 5 
3 , 

" HyadaM Aacioian," 143-4, 146-7 

T'antrafl, ihe, 7 
'PapfiS, 25-6 
Tllvu Sunilart, 132-4 
Iheatre, the, Aaoient Indian, S4-6, 
arvliiteotmal (iffi.tiag for, ^aS-O , 
"Aurora.” 133; ” Belgaehhift," 
68-70, 78, 83; ” Bongal,” 116. 
133, " Hi'ja,” 131; "Bow- 

baasr," 91-4; ” Oaloixtw.'' 40- 
1 ; ''tihmmnKhco,” 41-2 ; 

" Oitj'," 131 ; "Classic,” 126 -7 J 
Rarly I'ngJujh, IT, ; 
" KmorHihl,” 132 ; Piitarint 
tondenolurt in, 230; Greek, 29, 
3a. 287 ; " Gmit A’afioW,” 117, 
120; ■' llitiiiM/' 46 1 “ Koniiiar.” 
127; ”L«wW' 117; "Mtiiio. 
nuihau,” 233; "/hctirya," 125, 
136, 127, las, 133: Modem 
tCiiropwin, 40-3, 236-7; 

" NatioDal,” ll)l-6, llS; 
"rntya MttiitJjr," 231, 2$3; 
'* onontol.” m. 69 ; ” Fathmil- 
ghatJ," 88 ; ' ' Private fcfub- 

Boription," 42-3; Itealisni in, 
228-9, "Han.'S Hnnci,” 43; 
Tradition hi, 233 

r4mf/b iVuOhto. 178-30 
Viily&jiundt(i\ 46-8, 00 

Yatindra Mohan Tagw. the 
Mahartja, 66, 67, 69, 72-3, 81, 89 
yfttEffi, Uie, M aotod, 20-3 s the 
*‘ AdliiUtfo” of, 12-14, 28 { 
us related to the aneient Isdia-w 
drama, 1 ■■7 ; as rteted to modem 
Hengttli drama, 37, 29, 30, 40, 
46, 68, »6, 100, 137, 226; 
charaotowetioe of, 2S-3S ; 
" Chaiji^,” 11 : * dwBbli^ ” 

type Of, 12 ; ” Krs:?.*,'' 3, 7, 
1^14, 18 f the aeh;ln of, 10-15 ; 
'•Kamft,” 13, ” Vidyfiatmd«>” 
12 
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